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I 

FIKE OF ZERBST IS BORN 

EARiiY in the eighteenth century, the north German town 
of Stettin had all the grim and rigid characteristics of a 
frontier post. It was a border town and had long been a 
center of warfare. The broad rich lands of Pomerania, 
bursting with fertility, had been repeatedly devastated by 
the march and countermarch of Russian and Prussian 
soldiers. High on a strip of barren coast, the gray stone 
walls of Stettin overlooked a bleak northern sea over 
which the boats of the great Russian Peter had come sail- 
ing to batter and destroy the to^vn. But if Stettin had 
trembled before Peter, who was six and a half feet tall, 
it had trembled even more before Frederick William who 
was so short that his children called him Stumpy behind 
his back. Ceded finally to Stumpy by treaty in 1720, 
Stettin settled down to the dull routine of garrison life. 

It was not a place in which the refinements of society 
flourished. A reviving commercial life brought no relief 
to the rigid military atmosphere which prevailed. Ships 
moved out of the harbor laden with guildsmen’s stuff from 
the interior of Germany. A chamber of commerce came 
into existence and a new class of prosperous trades-people 
appeared on the scene. But the hereditary aristocracy 
of Stettin was not prosperous. Stumpy’s officers were 
usually hard-up ; they were under-paid and over- 
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CATHEEINE THE GREAT 
regimented. Their wives led a dull life in the Prussian 
garrison where society was neither gay nor gracious. 
Stettin Lad no stj^le. 

Its military and religious grandees understood each 
other perfectly. In those days the Prussian \rarrior was 
so pious and the Lutheran believer so militant that they 
faded imperceptibly into each other. Frederick William 
and Martin Lutlier worshiped an identical God. 

“Eia’feste Burg ist tinser Gott, 

Eia’gute Wehr and IVafl'en.” 

The Lutheran idol was an armored hero whom a Prus- 
sian soldier could fear and respect. He dominated the 
spiritual climate of Stettin without a rival, except for 
the unimportant claims of a Calvinist doily worshiped 
by the French governesses and emigrant school-masters of 
the place, Luther had elected to throw in his lot with the 
German nobles and ‘they in turn had embraced his re- 
ligion with the puritanical devotion of recent converts 
In military circles bigotry was the fashion. 

Such was Stettin in 1727, after seven years of regi- 
mentation by the Prussian king. In that year there 
stood at Number One in the Grossc Domstrasse a substan- 
tial gray stone house o^vncd by the president of the 
Handelskammcr. A newly married pair took up their 
residence there in early -winter. Tl\cy were rather ill- 
matched as to age, the husband being thirty-seven and the 
vdfe fifteen. They were poor but pretentious, the kind 
of gilded paupers that heralded the decline of feudalism. 
Prince Christian August of Zcrbsl-Dornburg was the 
commander of a regiment of infantry quartered in Stet- 
tin. He was one of Frederick William’s gcucrnls, who 
4 



FIKE OF ZERBST IS BOEN 
had reached this degree of promotion after many years 
of campaigning in the Prussian service. The business of 
soldiering had given him little taste or opportunity for 
home and the family which he was to found in Stettin was 
not to see a great deal of him. His wife seemed to man- 
age just as well without him. 

The general was a cousin of the reigning Prince of 
Anhalt-Zerbst who was growing old without an heir. 
Christian August and his brother Johann Ludwig, of the 
Dornburg branch, both had an eye on the little princi- 
pality and its petty emoluments which loomed large to 
them. The brothers were both pious and unmarried and 
were on excellent terms with each other. It was clearly 
the duty of one of them to perpetuate the family. But 
Johann Ludwig, the elder and the logical successor, lived 
in Jever with a spinster sister and did not wish to change 
his state. It therefore fell to Christian August to go 
forth and seek a wife. The history of his wooing is un- 
fortunately not known to us. Whether he saw it as a 
duty or an opportunity we cannot say. At any rate, he 
was successful. 

Promoted to the status of a married man and the 
father of a family, he was regarded by the elder but child- 
less brother Ludwig as co-heir. When the reigning duke 
finally died the two brothers inherited Zerbst together 
and ruled the principality as co-regents. They were 
peace-loving men who lived in harmony with each other, 
except for occasional strife, stimulated, it is said, by 
sister Sophie Christine. At any rate the loyal pair did 
not live long to rule in Zerbst. After three years J ohann 
Ludwig died and five months later Christian August fol- 
lowed him. Two months afterward Sophie Christine was 
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CATHERINE THE GREAT 
buried beside her brothers. They died as they had lived 
in the narrow bonds of mediaeval clannishness. It was an 
unaggressjve and obscure strain. Not all the efforts of 
German historical research have availed to discover any 
brilliance or heroism in the race. 

In the meantime, the marriage of Christian August had 
yielded, after some disappointments, the desired heir. 
This son lived to become the last reigning Prince of 
Zerbst and followed in the undistinguished steps of his 
ancestors. Only because he turned out to be the brother 
of Catherine of Russia did he become more famous than 
the rest, Catherine’s memoirs refer with vague sarcasm 
to the “peculiar exploits” of his career and Schlozcr 
speaks of him as a gentleman of “unstable temperament,” 
Although married in his youth for a few brief years, he 
left no heirs behind. With his death in 1793 the house 
of Anhalt-Zerbst came to an end. The heroic attempt of 
his father to perpetuate tlic family had only resulted in 
prolonging it by one generation. In the personality of 
this sterile princeling, however, the general commonplace- 
ncss of the Zerbst family was touched with eccentricity. 
This proceeded from his mother without doubt, who was 
a clever, energetic and hysterical woman. 

Johanna Elisabeth of Holstcin-Gottorp was not yet 
sixteen wlicn she married her Prussian general, yet she 
ruled the family from tlic first. The portraits of this 
lady and her spouse which hang in the Potsdam palace 
reveal, even through the conventional art of Pesne, 
marked differences of temperament. The general has 
the dreamy C 3 'e that betrays the extreme idealist, while 
his \rifc looks out with tlie peculiar verve and readiness of 
a real woman of action. “Apparently tlicy got on cx- 
G 



FIKE OF ZERBST IS BORN 
celiently with each other,” says their daughter in her 
memoirs, “in spite of the great difference in age and al- 
though their inclinations were so different. My father, 
for instance, w^as very saving; my mother, on the other 
hand, was quite extravagant and open-handed. My 
mother loved pleasure and fashionable society exceed- 
ingly; my father valued retirement. She was cheerful 
and wilful; he serious and austere in his morality. . . . 
My mother passed as more clever and intellectual than my 
father ; but he was a man of earnest and sterling charac- 
ter and well-stocked knowledge. He liked to read, as did 
my mother, but all that she knew was very superficial. 
Her spirit and beauty had won for her a great reputa- 
tion; moreover, she understood the ways of the fashion- 
able world better than my father.” 

Christian August had married his wife at the court of 
the Duchess of Brunswick, her godmother, who had 
brought her up as if she were her own child. Johanna 
Elisabeth was the. daughter of the Bishop of Lubeck who 
had twelve children. Having lost Schleswig to the Danes 
and finding himself therefore in reduced circumstances, 
he willingly gave away one of his children to the kind god- 
mother who offered to bring her up. The court of Bruns- 
wick, which thus became the home of the keen little Prin- 
cess of Holstein-Gottorp, was one of the most showy in 
Germany. It was far more elegant than the court of the 
parsimonious King of Prussia. Here Johanna Elisabeth 
seems to have grown up partly as a much-spoiled favorite 
and partly as a poor . relation. She brought nothing to 
her marriage but the bridal chest given her by her god- 
mother. The newly married pair started housekeeping in 
the Domstrasse house under the most frugal circum- 
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CATHERINE THE GREAT 
stances. Garrison life most have seemed sordid to her 
after the refinements of Brunswick. One hope at least 
she had. If she produced an heir she might one day be- 
come the reigning Princess of Anhalt-Zerbst instead of 
being merely the wife of a Prussian general in a garrison 
town. 

In the meantime she made the most of being a Holstcin- 
Gottorp, a clan whose members }jad married royalty and 
were related to thrones. Johanna Elisabeth’s brother 
had been affianced to the youngest daughter of Peter the 
Great and, but for his death by the smallpox, would have 
become the great Czar’s son-in-law, Johanna Elisabeth’s 
first cousin, ^ho was a nephew of Charles XII of Sweden, 
had married another daughter of Peter the Great and had 
left a son who had claims upon the thrones of both 
Sweden and Russia. 

These alliances with Holstein-Gottorps were supposed 
to bring to Russia a strip of sen-coast, and sea-coast was 
Peter’s passion. No doubt be regretted that be bad only 
two daughters to sell for a bit of strand. But lie never 
realized on these schemes and the young ladies themselves 
fared badly. Elisabeth, who lost her bridegroom 
through smallpox, remained unmarried all her life, while 
Anno, who ■went to live in Kiel, was scandalously neg- 
lected by her husband. “I have to tell you” slie wrote 
her sister, “that the Duke and Mnvrushka [her best 
friend] are quite loose. He stays not a single day at 
home, rides out with her in the same carriage, or goes 
visiting or to the theatre.” Poor jealous Anne was 
obliged to stay at home because she expected a child. 
Three months after its birth, she gave up her spiritlc-ss 
existence and died of “tuberculosis and homesickness.” 
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Her son, wlio was called Karl Peter XJlricli, was handed 
over to nurses and developed into a sickly, unpromising 
boy. 

But no tragedy could dim the luster of the Russian 
connection in the eyes of the romantic Johanna Elisabeth 
of Holstein-Gottorp. She felt that her husband should 
announce their marriage to the Russian court. The 
Prince of Zerbst therefore wrote: “Imperial Highness: 
May 3mu, in your world renowned magnanimitj’-, not take 
it ill that I venture to inform 3mu with the most humble 
respect that on the eighth of November, after previous 
betrothal, I married the youngest sister of the Bishop of 
Liibeck recently deceased in Petersburg, the Princess Jo- 
hanna Elisabeth of Holstein-Gottorp, in the country seat 
of Weheln in Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel.” This humble 
composition bears all the marks of being the Prince’s 
own. 

Soon after her marriage, the Princess made a round 
of visits accompanied by her husband in order to present 
the general to his numerous Holstein relatives. “In tliis 
week,” says a family letter, “comes the Princess Elisa- 
beth and her man.” The Holsteiners were not especially 
impressed by the Prince of Zerbst and took him rather 
casually from the first. As time went on the Princess 
managed to escape from the duhiess of her Stettin home 
as much and as often as possible by making long visits 
to Holstein relatives in Hamburg and Brunswick. After 
the first formalities of introduction were over she left her 
husband at home. But she was always accompanied by 
her daughter on these restless flights from the tedium of 
small town life. 
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The ambitious Lady of Zerbst had encountered several 
discouragements in the process of producing an heir. 
Her first child, bom May 3, 1729, in the Domstrasse 
house, was a girl. “It has been told me,” uTote this girl, 
looking backward after forty years, “that I was not so 
very joyfully welcomed when I first appeared because a 
son was expected. My father, however, showed more 
satisfaction than his environment.” Perhaps his natural 
reserve and a certain philosophy which he undoubtedly 
possessed helped him to conceal his dis.appointment. The 
Princess’s chagrin can easily be imagined. The child 
had nearly cost the sixteen-year-old mother her life. 
We can picture the ordeal of her confinement in the small 
bedroom one flight above the noisy Domstrasse: the long 
Lutheran Sunday which happened also to be Maj’-day; 
the morning and evening chiming of the church bells; 
the religious atmosphere of a prayerfully expectant 
household ; the crude methods of the midwife ; the waiting 
cradle and the charcoal pan beside which the first-born 
son was presently to bo swaddled. Finally in the gray 
dn\vn of Monday morning, at the chill hour of half- 
past two, a daughter was born instead of the expected 
son. 

As the new-born infant lay in her cradle, the charcoal 
pan set fire to the floor. The board was almost burned 
through before anyone noticed it, so preoccupied was 
everybody with the condition of the mother. The nea 
baby was further overlooked in several ways. Neither 
her birth nor her baptism was registered in any Stettin 
church, an extraordinary omission for such a pious 
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FIKE OF ZERBST IS BORN 
family. The only birth record in existence is the letter 
which Christian August wrote to Cousin Johann August 
who was waiting with his barren wife at Anhalt-Zerbst 
to hear the outcome of events at Stettin. Tlie general 
announced that his consort had been delivered that morn- 
ing of a Princess-daughter who would be baptized on the 
next day but one and would receive the name of Sophie 
Auguste Priedrike. The little girl was alwaj^s called 
Fike. 

Of Pike’s relation to her parents, she says, father, 
whom I saw less frequently’’, regarded me as an angel ; my 
mother did not trouble much about me. A year and a 
half later she bore a son whom she loved idolatrously. I 
was merely endured and was often harshly and vehemently 
scolded, and not always with justice. I felt this -without 
being, however, quite clear in my knowledge.” 

This son, Willielm Christian, at first an object of so 
much pride, soon became a source of deep concern and 
even of humiliation. Prom an unknown cause, wliich was 
discovered after his death to have been a dislocated hip, 
he was from infancy a cripple unable to walk without a 
crutch. He died at the age of twelve. Johanna Plisa- 
beth’s talent for the enhancement of life’s experiences is 
shown again in her exaggerated grief at her son’s death. 
“My mother was inconsolable,” writes Pike, “and the 
presence of the entire family was necessary to help her 
bear her grief.” Even Pike’s old grandmother journeyed 
all the way down from Hamburg to Dornburg to comfort 
the bereaved Princess. But a second son, Priedrich Au- 
gust, born in 1734, came to take his brother’s place and 
eventually to become the last Prince of Anhalt-Zerbst. 
Two more daughters were added to the family but both 
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CATHERINE THE GREAT 
died in infancy. Of the five children, only two, Fike 
and Fritz, lived to grow up. 

Fike was oldest sister. She played teacher to her 
brothers, training them in tlie art of penmanship as she 
had learned it from Monsieur Laurent and Pastor Wag- 
ner. This doubtless meant a saving for the generahs 
pocket-book, which was always too slender for the re- 
quirements of Pike’s mother. When, at the age of fif- 
teen, she held in her hands the first money which she had 
ever owned and which had been given her by the Russian 
Empress for card-playing, she wrote to her father at once, 
“I have heard that your Highness has sent my brother 
to Homburg; I know that this occasions a rather heavy 
expense. I beg your Highness to allow my brother to 
remain there as long as necessary for his recovery, re- 
questing for myself the privilege of paying all his ex- 
penses; and beg your Highness to mention a banker to 
whom I may send whatever is necessary.” Her malcrna^ 
attitude toward Fritz survived for many years. As an 
Empress she played with the idea of making him a Kur- 
fiirst, but nothing came of it. The best that she could 
ever do for him, after she had become an influence in the 
international politics of Europe, was to restore him to 
his modest inheritance of Anhalt-Zcrbst, which through 
his own and his mother’s folly had been temporarily lost 
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Born a girl, Fike’s only prospect for a career was to be- 
come the wife of some German princeling whose rank was 
at least equal to that of brother Fritz. Her chances of 
marriage were often discussed in her presence. They 
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FIKE OF ZERBST IS BORN 
were not brilliant. In the first place, the girl was not 
beautiful. “I do not know for sure,” she says in her 
memoirs, ‘‘whether as a child I was really ugly, but I 
remember well this was often said of me, and that I must 
therefore strive to show inward excellence and intelligence. 
Up to the age of fourteen or fifteen years, I was firmly 
convinced of my ugliness and was therefore more con- 
cerned with acquiring inward accomplishments and was 
less mindful of my looks. I have seen a portrait of my- 
self painted when I was ten years old and that is certainly 
very ugly. If it really resembled me, they told me noth- 
ing false.” While this confession tells us little of Fike’s 
real looks as a young girl, it tells us a great deal about 
her private hopes of getting a husband. 

It was not as if her parents could dower her with in^ 
fluence or riches. There was, for instance, her third 
cousin in Eutin, the son of the dead Anna Petrovna, a 
peevish boy for whom no one had a good word. Sophie’s 
mother dangled the sickly Duke of Holstein before her 
daughter’s eyes from time to time, only to withdraw him 
again with the remark, “Not him; he needs a wife who 
can support his rights and claims by the power and pres- 
tige of her family. My daughter will not be suitable for 
him.” More hopeful was old Bolhagen, a faithful hench- 
man of Pike’s father, who visited the nursery every after- 
noon and there spun yarns about liis travels. One after- 
noon when Fike was seven, the old man brought with him 
a newspaper from which he read the report of the mar- 
riage of the Princess Augusta of Saxe-Gotha with the 
Prince of Wales. “Do you know,” said the old soldier 
to the governess, “this Princess is not really so well 
educated as ours, and nevertheless, she is now destined to 
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CATHERINE THE GREAT 
become Queen of England. Who hnoiFs ivhal ours maj 
yet become?” “He then began,” says Pike, "to preach 
to me wsdom and Christian virtues, and stern morality, to 
the end that I might be worthy to wear a crown, should 
one ever be allotted to me. This crowTi never again went 
out of ray head and has since given me much to do.’* 

This story indicates that the girl began to think of 
marriage at the age of seven. By the time she was fif- 
teen slie had had a long time to occupy herself with hopes 
and fears. In her memoirs tliere is no mention of the 
latter. Perhaps the passage of years erased these un- 
happy recollections. On the other hand, her memory for 
episodes in which this Prince or that sued for her hand 
and was turned away by her high-minded father is %’ery 
good. Her account of how Prince Heinrich of Prussia 
almost became a suitor does not quite ring true, al- 
though one’s imagination likes to dwell on the possible 
consequences of such a union. T^Hiat would the aggres- 
si\e Sophie of Zerbst have done had she been immured like 
those other women who were married to the Princes of 
Prussia, the wives of Prince Heinrich and Great Frederick 
himself? It is hardly conceivable that she would have 
succumbed without adding a dramatic chapter to the 
annals of the Prussian liousc. 

As a portionless Princess, she had probably con- 
sidered before she was fifteen the alternative to marriage. 
The alternative >vns vivid enough. Both sides of her 
family bristled with old maids. Two liundrcd years of 
XiUthornnism had failed to abolish celibacy among the 
daughters of the German nobility. For, while Euthcr 
preached against celibacy, he also preached in favor of 
monogamy. Tlic combination, however, was better 
14 
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adapted to the stable bourgeois class ■which was just be- 
ginning to dominate society than to the restless aristoc- 
racy wliich had flourished in the middle ages. Tlie feudal 
families who went over to the Reformation and the Lu- 
theran, idea of marriage wore still obliged to dedicate as 
many surplus daughters as ever to the abbeys and pri- 
ories. The reason is tliat for these princesses and other 
high-born ladies there was not enough monogamy to g'c 
round. 

Little Princess Fihe had several aunts who lived in ab- 
be3'S. There was great-aunt j\Iaric Elisabeth who was 
Abbess of Qucdlinburg; and Aunt PIcdwig Sophie wlio 
was Provost in the same abbej'. There was also Aunt 
Sophie Christine who was Canoness of Gandersheim. 
Pike often went with her mother to visit the aunts at 
Quedlinburg. “These two Holstein princesses,” she says, 
“who remained unmarried and had to live in one and the 
same house, quarreled incessantly and often refused to 
see each other for years at a time. M}’’ motlier often tried 
to mediate betv^een them and sometimes she was success- 
ful.” 

Pike’s memories of her aunts remained ever vivid. Her 
portraits of them, penned after thirty years of life in 
Russia, have a clearness of detail hke a Hiirer drawing. 
“The Princess-Provost Hedwig Sophie Augusta was a 
great friend of dogs and especially loved the so-called 
pugs. As a child, I have been amazed to see at one time 
in her chamber, which measured in size at most four 
cords of wood, as many as sixteen pugs. Many of the 
curs had young which also lived in the same room with my 
aunt. They slept and ate there and attended to their 
necessities. A maid was employed to keep them clean 
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and this took her the whole day. A large number of par- 
rots besides lived in the same room; one can imagine the 
fragrance which reigned there! When the Princess 
drove out, she had always in her carriage at least one 
parrot and a half a dozen dogs; the latter even accom- 
panied her to church. I have never seen anyone who 
loved animals as much as she; she was wholly occupied 
with them the liv’elong day and only bestirred licrself for 
their sakes. She had consequently gro^m quite stout, 
which with her short stature, mode her very ugly and 
even deformed. The Princess might have had her talents 
had she taken any trouble. She wrote German and 
French in the most beautiful hand that I have ever seen 
written by a woman.” 

This dumpy old lady was an elder sister of Fike’s 
mother, nho was by contrast in licr daughter’s eyes the 
perfect pattern of beauty, grace, and fashion. Fikc her- 
self, who was not beautiful and had only her fine hand- 
witing and good conduct to recommend her, might easily 
end her days at Qucdlinburg in a room no bigger than 
four cords of wood, with a family of dogs. To be sure 
Aunt Hedwig might have had a bigger room and a much 
better thing of it altogether if she wore appointed, ns 
Pike’s great-aunt had been, Abbess of Qucdlinburg. 
Fike’s mother tried to bring tliis about hy using her in- 
flucnccj which she over-estimated, with the Prussian King. 
But Frederick had a sister of his own who needed tins 
refuge and who eventually got it. Even to liccomc a 
prioress, there was competition. Everywhere there was 
competition in life. This was one of the earliest lessons 
tliat Fiko absorbed from her worldly-wise mother.^ 

Anollier aunt, an elder sister of licr father’s, is also 
16 



FIKE OF ZERBST IS BORN 
portrayed in her memoirs. Tante Sophie Christine, 
Canoness of Gandersheira, is the same spinster lady who 
is said to have fomented quarrels between her brothers, 
the Princes of Zerbst. “She was more than fifty,” VTites 
her niece, “very tall and so thin that I had at eleven 
years old a bigger waist than she ; she was, however, very 
proud of her figure. At six o’cloclc when she arose she 
carefull}^ laced herself in and onl}^ took off her stays when 
she went to bed. She used to maintain that she had once 
been beautiful but that an accident had damaged hei- 
beauty. When she was ten years old her powder-mantle 
had caught fire and thereby the lower part of her face 
had been seriously hurt ; the chin and tlie lower part of the 
cheeks were shriveled up and the parcliment skin really 
looked ghastly. She was kind and good but wlien she 
wanted anything, very hard-headed too. Upon the vari- 
ous German Princes who had passed under her inspec- 
tion, she had made serious demands, and but for lack 
of willingness on their part she might have been well 
married. 

“She made wonderful embroidery and loved birds very 
much. Her kind heart mostly went out to those who had 
suffered a misfortune. I have seen in her chamber a 
thrush that had only one foot, a lai*k with a broken wing, 
a one-eyed goldfinch, a hen whose head was halfway 
pecked off by the cock, a cock whose tail-feathers had 
been torn out by the cat, a lame and lop-sided nightin- 
gale, a parrot that could not use its feet and lay flat on 
its belly, and many other birds of different kinds that 
ran and flew about her room. I was a very lively and 
right wilful child, and I remember how once I offended 
this Princess by doing something for which she never for- 
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gave me. I was left alone in her room for a few moments 
and tlie idea of opening the ^^indow occurred to me. 
Naturally lialf of the menagerie flew out! I shut the 
window and ran away. Wlicn my aunt returned she 
found only her little cripples left. She could guess how 
this had happened and her room was in the future 
closed to me.” 

Fike’s gallery of portraits includes another spinster, 
Fraulein Kliayn, who always accompanied her mother and 
herself on their travels. In the depths of the bittcr-cold 
winter of 1740, the restless Johanna and her daughter, 
together with the companion, went to visit the old Duchess 
of Brunswick. “I slept in the same room witli Fraulein 
Khayn, a companion of my mother’s,” says Fikc. “My 
bed stood against the wall and hers not far from mine, 
with only a small passage between. Another passage re- 
mained open between the windows and the bed of Fruu- 
lein Khayn. On a table between the windows stood a 
water-pitcher, a silver basin, and a nigbt-light. TIic 
only door of the room was at the foot of the bed and was 
closed. Toward midnight, I was suddenly awakened by 
someone who lay down beside me in bed ; I opened m 3 ’ eyes 
and saw that it was Fraulein Klm 3 'n. I asked her why 
she wanted to come into my bed. She answered, ‘For 
God’s sake leave me and go to sleep quicll}'.* I wanted to 
know what had caused her to leave her bed and cornc to 
mine, for I saw that she was trembling from frigid and 
was almost speechless. Wlicn I pressed her she saiJ, 
‘Don’t you see what is going on in the room and what is 
there on the table?’ and drew the cover over her face. I 
got on my knees and reached over her to draw nwa}' the 
curtain and see what was going on. But I Iicard and saw 
18 
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absolutely nothing. The door M'as closed ; candles, basin, 
and silver pitcher were on the table. I told her what I 
saw and she became somewhat quieter. A few minutes 
later she arose to shove the bolt on the door but it was al- 
ready locked. I went to sleep again but tlie next morn- 
ing she looked wretched and quite distracted. I v.'anted 
now to know why and what slie tliought she had seen in 
the night; but she answered tliat she could not say. I 
knew that slie believed in ghosts and visions and that she 
often claimed to have seen apparitions. She often said 
that she was a Sunda}^ child and that those who were born 
on other days did not have the clear sight tliat slie had. 
I related the occurrence to ni}’’ mother who was already 
accustomed to Fraulein Khayn’s experiences. Often she 
had frightened and disturbed m}’’ mother. I have often 
wondered whj^ this adventure did not make me fearful.” 

Fike must have been deeplj'- interested in the eccentric- 
ities of all these spinster ladies since she remembered and 
described them so vividly so manj’’ 5’^ears afterwards. Her 
mother, the Princess Johanna Elisabeth, towered above 
other women and also above her honest and pious consort, 
undoubtedly a superior being. The Princess had a way 
of absorbing the whole environment within herself and 
becoming its embodiment. Fike ivrites, for instance, “]\Iy 
mother had that year an extraordinary adventure on the 
return journey to Stettin.” As the story develops, one 
learns that Fike herself, the ever-present EHiayn, another 
attendant, and several postilions, shared along with Fike’s 
mother the adventure of being lost in a terrible* snow- 
storm. ' On another occasion, when Frederick the Great 
ascended the throne, Fike says, “When my father had re- 
ceived in the name of the King of Prussia the allegiance 
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of Pomerania, my mother journeyed to Berlin.” There 
Fcveral events took place at court in the account of which 
the General is not mentioned. Presumably as the Gov- 
oTDor of Stettin, he accompanied the party and liad his 
day at court as well. In the eyes of his little daughter, 
moving in her accustomed place in mother’s entourage, 
the General appears to have played a minor part even 
when he was ofHcially the center of the picture. 

Princess Johanna Elisabeth was a clever woman hut 
also a hit of a fool; that is to say, she was romantic and 
proud. As the wife of the Governor of Stettin, she tried 
to introduce in her dull town some semblance of court 
etiquette. For instance, she required Pike to kiss the hem 
of the garments of distinguished ladies who visited the 
house. When the old King of Prussia died, she strove 
to induce the ladies of Stettin to w’ear mourning ns the 
court at Berlin was doing. But so cordially was the 
old King hated that not a lady would wear black for him. 
The Princess and lier daughter and the faithful Klinyn 
went bravely forth for a couple of Sundays in solemn 
weeds, but all tlic other Stettin dames united against 
them and the Princess was at last obliged to give up the 
fight. 

■While little Fikc lived in n chronic state of filial be- 
dazzlemcnt, she bad occasional glimpses of fact that left 
their mark. When her mother visited the court at Ber- 
lin, she was questioned there about the mourning episode 
at Stettin. “She denied the fact,” says Fike. *T was 
present and wondered greatly at this. It was the first 
time I had ever heard anyone deny a fact. I thought to 
myself, is it possible that my mother Ims forgotten some- 
tiling which happened so rcccnllj*? I was near to rc- 
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minding her ; but I restrained myself, and that was surely 
my good fortune.” 

The Princess was not alwa3^s truthful. Deliberate 
falsehoods of the kind that her daughter noted at Ber- 
lin were probably' not usual. But she was a fluent weaver 
of inward and outward deceptions and she usually wore 
her rose-colored glasses when she sat down to her cor- 
resi:)ondence. In this respect Fikc was quite different 
from her mother. Although she could lie brazcnlj*, for 
reasons, she had a clear sense of rcality’^ and her letters and 
memoirs are remarkable for the small amount of romanc- 
ing they contain. 

Perhaps she had from her father, the Prince of Anhalt, 
a saving sense of moderation. He occupies so little space 
in his daughter’s memoirs that no clear picture of his 
character is possible. But certain traits come through in 
his correspondence. In spite of his stiff pedantic stjde he 
reports the facts more reliably^ than does his wife in her 
more eloquent epistles. His ambition was tempered with 
pllilosoph5^ oiiG time in his life, after his daughter 
had gone to Russia, he tried unsuccessfully^ to become the 
Duke of Courland. “I am, thank God,” he wi’ote- ^Svell 
satisfied with what I possess, yet I should like to hear no 
reproaches later that we had slept away our luck at such 
a favorable moment.” 

This is the only time in his history that he shows him- 
self in a covetous light. Perhaps his motive in grasping 
at Courland was to be nearer to his daughter in Russia. 
He seemed to realize, as his wife did not, that German 
Princesses who married into the Czar’s family had a way 
of being neglected and mislaid in that vast uncharted 
country. 
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While Fike was still quite small, her father received an 
unexciting promotion. Already Commander of the gar- 
rison, he was made Governor of Stettin. This change did 
not bring the family any nearer to the goal of the 
Princess’s hopes, a residence in BerJin. But it did res- 
cue them from the commonplace house in the Domstrasse 
which Pike afterwards in the days of Iicr grandeur re- 
ferred to as “Greifenheim’s house,” As Governor of 
Stettin, her father was given quarters in the ancestral 
castle of the Duke of Pomerania. It was a gloomy rec- 
tangular structure surrounding a roughly-paved court- 
yard and including as a corner building a church with a 
bell-tower. Pike’s bedroom adjoined the bell-tower. 

The family occupied the third story of tlie left wing, tlic 
Princess’s apartment being next to the entrance and her 
daughter’s next to the church. Two or three times a day 
the little girl was allowed to visit her mother. In her 
memoirs she describes how she ran througii tlie long cor- 
ridor but does not describe the visits. The supervision 
over her daughter’s education with which the Princess is 
credited was apparently of the slightest. She was jire- 
occupied with other things ; an unambitious husband and 
an invalid son gas'c her plenty to think about. Besides 
the family finances were not improved by the gcuernrs 
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promotion. He still clung to liis parsimonious habits and 
was backed up by his second in command, old Bolhagen, 
who as under-governor lived in the Pomeranian castle and 
was always close at hand to help him out. “M}’’ father 
did almost nothing without at least asking him about it,” 
says Pike. It was ccrtainl3' a situation which any wife 
would need philosojDh}^ to bear. The harassed lady was 
often driven to extremes. She railed at old Bolhagen 
that he “did not love her,” and she boxed her daughter’s 
ears from sheer irritation. 

The two Princesses came to be familiar figures at sev- 
eral North German courts, for Pike after the age of eight 
always accompanied her mother on her travels. Had the 
search for a husband already’’ begun? Probably so; the 
conversation at home seems to indicate as much. The 
Princess neglected her daughter abroad, as well as at 
home. This did not escape notice, and Pike occasionally 
had the satisfaction of having strangers, with whom she 
early discovered how to get on, rebuke the Princess for 
her maternal indifference. In this way, the Swedish 
Count Gyllenborg incurred the life-long gratitude of the 
proud, sensitive child. “When he saw,” saj’^s Pike, “how 
little or rather how not at all my mother occupied herself 
with me, he said to her that she was not right in giving 
me so little attention ; that I was for my age a very well- 
developed child.” 

Still another partisan was unexpectedly raised up in 
the person of a Catholic monk by the name of IMengden 
whom Pike and her mother met at the Court of Bruns- 
wick. The monk occupied himself with palmistry and 
prophecy, which were, by the way, .forbidden by his 
Church. With the certainty of her tendencies, the Prin- 
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cess gravitated toward the sorcerer, leading by the hand 
the little Princess IMarianna of Brunswick-Bevem to 
■^’hora she had taken a great fancy. She praised the 
beauty of Marianna and demanded that the monk should 
prophesy a cro^\-n for her. “He heard,” says Fike, “how 
my mother praised the Princess and what she prophesied; 
he said to her that he saw not a single crowTi in the 
features of the Princess but that ho saw at least tlirec 
above my forehead.” 

Fike never forgot this episode and related it more than 
once. She also thought it sufficiently important to 
mention in her memoirs thirty years later that tJjc petted 
and beautiful Brunswick Princess eventually died un- 
married. The plain little Fike, who was to become the 
apostle of enlightenment, continued always to believe in 
that fortune-telling monk. 

Fike really owed her education to licr French govern- 
ess, Elisabeth Cardel, and her German tutor, Pastor 
Wagner. With IMaderaoiselle Cardel she spent her days 
and nights in the three small rooms beneath the bcll- 
tower. They were Fike and Babel to each other. Bnbct 
must be tlie key to much that afterwards astonishcfl the 
world in the Empress of Russia. But what the Frcncli 
governess was like it would be difficult to say. She has 
vanished into the limbo wliich is reserved for the domestic 
servants of the famous. Our history books, like owr 
etiquette books, do not consider these people important. 
But almost any child takes her nurse or governess quite 
Ecriouslv and is influenced by her character regardless 
of the diflfcrciicc in their social station. The personality 
of the servant who cares for genius in its helpless infancy 
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and during its stumbling childhood is a factor for biogra-' 
phy to reckon with. 

Certainly Babet Cardel was no ordinary servant; 
perhaps no ordinarj’^ individual. She may have been an 
extraordinary person. All we know of her is contained 
in the letters and memoirs of the pupil on whom she left 
her impress. She Avas anotlier genteel spinster but Avas 
of a tougher-minded A’^arietj’^ than the German aunts and 
lady companions Avho otherwise figured in Film’s life. 
Slie neA^er saw ghosts and she AA'orshiped neither animals 
nor God too much. Without using flattery or caresses 
she knew how to gain and keep the affections of her pupil. 
Pike was a secretiA'e child, yet she had no secrets from 
Babet, and this AA^as partly because Babet Avas clever. 
Her pupil had a life-long habit of readj’^, off-hand scorn 
for stupidity. 

The Cardel family were French emigrants ; the father 
was a professor in Frankfort. Two daughters, Made- 
leine and Elisabeth, made their way to Stettin, AA'-here 
Madeleine Avas employed as Pike’s governess. Wlien her 
pupil Avas nearly four Madeleine was married to an advo- 
cate named Colhard. The child made a scene at part- 
ing. “At IMadame Colhard’s wedding,” say her mem- 
oirs, “I drank too much and would not go to bed Avithout 
her. I baAvled so loudly that they had to take me out 
and put me to bed with my parents.” Fike passed into 
the hands of Elisabeth Cardel. Tlie tAvo sisters were op- 
posites: IMadeleine was shoAA’’y and insincere AA’^hile Elisa- 
beth was just and consistent. Madeleine “took great 
pains,” says her pupil, “to have me always appear before 
my parents in such a way that I, and she also, should 
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please them. So it came about that I Tfas for my years 
rather ‘deep.’ ” 

Babet laid less stress on appearances and strove to 
counteract tlie superficial methods of lier sister. But 
Pike had acquired once for all the knack of making an 
impression. She v,’os a canny child, precocious in licr 
criticism of her environment and precocious in lier ability 
to keep her oa\ti counsel. Babet, who was something of 
a phrase^makcr, called her an ‘‘esprit gauche.” In ma- 
ture years. Pike still delighted in the title. “Mademoi- 
selle Cardel and Herr Wagner had to deal \^nth a per- 
verse spirit who took all tjjat was said to her in the oppo- 
site sense.” Oppressed by moralities and preachments, 
her eager, curious nature took refuge behind a smiling 
but critical silence. “One docs not always know wljat 
children arc thinking,” she says. “Children arc hard to 
understand, especially when careful training has accus- 
tomed tliem to obodicn<Jc and experience lias made them 
cautious in conversations with their ciders.” 

Next to EUsabclU Cardel, Pastor Wagner was second 
in command. Pike called herself, “lialf Mademoiselle 
CardePs, half Pastor Wagner’s pupil.” With Pastor 
Wagner she studied religion, history and geography. He 
also taught her to write German while Monsieur Laurent, 
a Calvinist school-master, taught her Prcnch “calligra- 
phy.” A Prcncli dancing-master came to the little room 
beside tlic bell-tower, placed the foiir-ycnr-old child on a 
table and trained her in positions and steps. “This was 
money thrown away,” remarked the nfilocnl Empress of 
Russia many years Inter; doubtless an echo of dear Pa- 
pa’s views, hardly of dear Mama’s. For seven long years 
Babel, who was musical herself, struggled to teach lier 
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pupil the rudiments of singing but gave it up at last as 
hopeless. A music-master the name of Roellig was 
called in at Zerbst but liis efforts were also fruitless. A 
drawing teacher she never had; but somewhere along in 
her career she learned both carving and engraving, arts 
which she cultivated later in Russia. Her shill at em- 
broidery is evidenced by rich ecclesiastical robes still pre- 
served in Russian museums. 

Fike afterwards described her teachers, alwa5's except- 
ing Mademoiselle Cardel, as rather a poor lot. Monsieur 
Laurent was “an old weak-head who in his 5muth was but 
a dunce,” a Frenchman who spoke German “like a Span- 
ish cow.” The music-master was preserved in a burlesque 
sketch addressed to Grimm. “About the poor devil Roel- 
lig I have never told you. yet, because jmu know what suc- 
cess his lessons had. He alwa5^s brought with him a crea- 
ture who roared bass. He had him sing in my room ; I 
listened to him and said to mj^self, ‘he roars like a buU,* 
but Herr Roellig was beside himself with delight whem 
ever this bass throat was in action.” Concerning Wag- 
ner and Cardel, she offered as her mature judgment: 
“I cherish absolutely no grudge against Herr Wagner, 
but I am convinced in my inmost soul that he was a 
block-head and that Mademoiselle Cardel was a clever 
girl.” 

Fike scoffed at her education as she scoffed at her 
teachers. “Very early it was noticed that I had a good 
memory ; therefore I was incessantly tormented with 
learning by rote. They called it training the memory; 
but I believe it to have been rather a weakening. At first 
it was Bible verses ; then specially prepared pieces on the 
fables of La Fontaine which I had to commit to memory 
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and repeat. If I forgot anything, I was scolded; I be- 
Heve, however, it was not humanly possible to retain all 
that I had to memorize; also X do not think it worth the 
trouble. I still possess a German Bible in which all the 
verses which I had to learn arc underlined with red ink.’* 
The most valuable part of her education was incidental 
to her association with Babct, “who knew everything with- 
out having learned anytliing; she knew all the comedies 
and tragedies like her five fin^rs and was very amusing.” 
Babet’s vocabulary and phrases were drawn from her 
reading. Often she reminded lier pupil that the word 
“Monsieur” “never broke anyone’s jaw-bone,” a plirase 
which Fikc assumed had been drawn from some old 
comedy. She read Comcillc and Racine and was sat- 
urated with Moli^re, who consequently became the 
daily bread of her pupil. Her favorite authority was 
“common sense” which she evoked habitually. “That is 
not common sense,” represented a final judgment m'th 
the governess as it eventually did "with the Empress. 
Everybody else in Fike’s early environment dealt in moral 
principles and religious dogmas; Babct seems to have 
been a realist. 

The governess had friends, French emigrants like 
herself, intellectuals, who arc to be distinguished from the 
simple-minded I^nurent, master of calligraphy. Babct 
received on Sundays in the nursery a corfam .’Ifonsjcur 
de Mauclcrc, a clergyman, who was remembered by Fikc 
chiefly as the editor of a History of England written by 
his fathcr-in-Iaw, Rapin Thoirns. The Mnuchre-Thoira^ 
circle was pro'English, which meant in those day# that 
they were philosophers and liberals. With tlicse fellow- 
exiles of hers Babel was inlimnlc and her pupil was 
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adopted by the group. In their circle Fike had her first 
experience of good conversation, which she afterwards 
passionately pursued as one of the main interests of her 
life. Here she learned to know as clever and delightful 
people those whom Pastor Wagner regarded as heretics. 
‘‘So far as Wagner was concerned, he had nothing in com- 
mon with these arch-heretics who did not understand his 
language; nor he, theirs.” But Fike felt herself able 
through language and imagination to bridge the mental 
chasm which yawned between her French governess and 
her German tutor. 


2 

The Princes of Anhalt-Zerbst were a pious line. Be- 
fore the Reformation, one of them had been a celebrated 
saint. The sight of him wearing a monastic garb, ema- 
'ciated by fasting and begging through the streets, had 
so impressed Martin Luther as a boy that it had helped 
to send him into a monastery. Zerbst had been close to 
the war with Tetzel about indulgences and the contempo- 
rary Prince of Anhalt had early ranged himself on the 
side of the reformer. Two hundred years before Fike 
was born, Luther had been intimate with the head of the 
house of Anhalt and had played chess with him. The 
passage of six generations had dimmed the worldly glory 
of these Princes but the heritage of piety had persisted 
undiminished. 

Prince Christian August followed in the footsteps of 
his forebears. He was a rigid Protestant, one of those 
puritanical Lutherans, who, according to Frederick the 
Great, were still numerous in that day. Frederick 
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seemed to think tliat the cult had declined during hia 
reign. But the free-thinking King exaggerated tlie ex- 
tent of his OTTO influence, which did not reach far be- 
yond his own round tabic. The pious Princes of Gcr- 
many, the special creation of Dr. Sinrtin Luther, were 
destined to survi%'e many centuries. Long after Pjfdcr- 
ick was dead and buried, they continued to impress their 
somber personalities upon the history of Europe by mar- 
rying into all its royal faraiHcs. Pike’s father was one 
of these somber personalities. 

rt was a matter of course that tlxe daughter of Chris- 
tian August should be educated b}’ an evangelical pas- 
tor. In her little room against the church, so close that tho 
sound of the organ came through, the parson instructed 
her and put her through her so-callcd Prufunffcn, 
These examinations were high lights in a monotonous 
childhood. The reverend, blnck-robe<l gentleman did not 
scamp lus duty like the music-master Rocllig. He built 
himself into the very foundation of his pupil’s character. 
Although she ultimately decided that he was a pedant and 
a block-head, she never forgot his teachings. The ghost 
of her old teacher accompanied her to Russia where he 
frequently walked and talkwl, and never out of character. 
As a middle-aged Empress, she would often quote him 
thus: “The joys of lliis world, according to Herr Wng' 
ner, arc not uorth its pains”; or, “The world is not gtwl 
for much, said the blessed Herr Wagner, Ijecnu'ic of orig- 
inal sin.” Or, “Vou say to mo that llio evils for uhirii 
there is no remedy, can be met with peace and rcsigonlinn. 
You learned tlmt' from your father ; it is exactly the same 
thing that the blessed Herr Wagner, of ancient memory, 
used to say.” The pastor often discoursctl to his puytl 
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on the Last Judgment. Like was so impressed with the 
difficulty of being saved that she began to have fits of 
weeping at twilight. Babet found her hiding behind 
the window curtains to indulge these melancholy thoughts, 
and induced the child to tell her the reason. Herr Wag- 
ner was forbidden to frighten Fike in the future with his 
sermons on the Last Judgment. 

The pastor was the faithful representative of the 
Princess’s father. He was dear Papa’s man. The Prince 
of Anhalt, always on the march, could rest easy in the 
thought that his daughter was being firmly grounded in 
the doctrine of her fathers. In addition to her daily 
lessons with Herr Wagner, who was after all merely an 
army chaplain, she had higher religious education from 
the Lutheran pastor at Brunswick. By the time she was 
fourteen, the Prince could well afford to congratulate 
himself, as he did, on the thoroughness of his daughter’s 
religious foundation. 

Yet Fike did not swallow Wagner whole; she argued 
with him. She declared it unjust that Marcus Aurelius 
and other heroes of antiquity should be damned because 
they had not known salvation. The pastor proved by 
chapter and verse that they were damned, but his pupil 
stubbornly defended her point. Babet Cardel was called 
in by the irate pedagogue and the governess patched up 
a peace between them. A second argument arose on the 
subject of chaos. Chaos, said the teacher, is what went 
before the world. “But what is Chaos?” demanded the 
pupil. And again Babet had to intervene and make 
peace. It was the same way with circumcision which 
the pastor refused to explain. Babet’s tact was ones 
more called into service and order restored. It appear?' 
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that Babet was not allowed to use the rod. Only deal 
Mama could do that. But a quick box on the cars vra' 
more in Mama’s manner. 

Fike was conscious of solid obstacles in her world. H 
she had been a boy her life would have been different 
She would one day have ruled over Anhalt-Zerbst instead 
of fritz. But girls do not reign. In Bike’s home, how- 
ever, everything was ruled by women. The Princess 
Johanna Elisabeth managed her husband and smacked 
her daughter. As between Babet Cardel and Pastor 
Wagner, it was always Babet who decided things and gave 
orders to the pastor. If Mama had been a Prussian Gen- 
eral, even under the close-fisted Frederick William who 
wore a short coat because be was too stingy to buy clotli 
for a long one, she would not have been content with the 
small pay and inferior post of the Prince, her husband. 
The Princess was proud and ambitious. But she had 
obvious faults as a tactitian; her nerves and quick tem- 
per sometimes betrayed her. Babet, who ruled by com- 
mon sense and reason, was a better diplomatist. File had 
to admire Baliet since she Jicrscil invariably succumbed to 
Babel’s methods. 

An old Gennan Baroness who lived in the Stettin house- 
hold says this of Pike’s childhood ; ‘Trinccss Sophie 
was born, grew up, and was educated under my eyes. I 
witnessed her school instruction and her progress and I 
helped her to pock her trunks before her departure (for 
Bussia) . I enjoyed her confidence to a degree that en- 
titled me to believe that I knew her better liian nnyMy 
else. Yet I had no idea that she was destined to attain «o 
mucli fame. In her youth I noticed in her a serious, cal- 
culating and cold personality, which was ns far removed 
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from anything distinguished or brilliant as it was from 
error, eccentricity and frivolity. In a word, I thought 
her just an ordinary person.” 

If the Princess of Zerbst did not make much of her 
daughter, it is not likely that one of her women would 
have held a different opinion. Probably the young girl 
was sufficiently commonplace. It remained for circum^ 
stances to make her into the unique and powerful person- 
ality that she came to be. For the rest, it is true that at 
all stages of her life she was more cool and calculating 
than she was eccentric and frivolous. To this extent the 
Baroness was right. 


3 

Pike grew up in an atmosphere of illness. The first 
misfortune of the kind which befell the family was when 
her mother lay nineteen weeks in bed after her birth. 
The Princess had a delicate constitution. In letters 
which are still preserved in the archives at Moscow in a 
binding of pink plush lined with blue silk, she complains 
of the “vapours” and the “crampe d’estomac” as afflic- 
tions from which she habitually suffered. She could not 
endure blood-letting either for herself or her children, 
and since this was the only resource of the doctors of 
those days she was not a good patient. 

Two daughters of the house died in infancy and two 
sons developed into invalids. The elder had a genuine 
affliction, a dislocated hip, which obliged him to walk 
with a crutch. The poor boy was dosed incessantly and 
sent to the baths at Teplitz and Karlsbad but all in vain. 
The best physicians in Germany were consulted but were 
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never able to diagnose his cose until after his death* when 
he was “dissected.” His invalidism made a profound 
impression on his sister. It was an expense which tlic 
family could ill afford and it made tlie mother over- 
precious to her second son, who, although he was not 
really delicate, was also sent around to baths in search 
of health. The strain of the expense was long remem- 
bered by Fike, w’ho, as we have seen, sent the first money 
she ever owned to pay for her brother’s sojourn at the 
Homburg baths. 

With her governess, Fikc read Molifcrc’s plays in wliich 
various forms of hypocrisy and hysteria are exposed and 
satirized. Through Babet’s eyes, which Imd been opened 
by Moli^re, she viewed the cases of illness about her. 
“You must know,” she afterwards wrote in a letter (o 
Grimm, “that Mademoiselle Cardcl made me mistrustful 
toward all physicians and medicine in general.” It re- 
mained a pet life-long prejudice. Wlicncvcr, as Em- 
press, she summoned a physician for a post, she usually 
prefaced her appointment with the remark that she Imd 
no confidence in his profession. She never lost a chance 
to criticize its pretensions. “Tell me now,” she »rrotc, 
“why docs the most Christian King assemble nil the char- 
latans to talk of their clmrlalanry? Docs lie bcli(n*c in 
the ph^-sicians?” 

Her prejudice was of course not consistent. Balwt 
Cardel, the scomcr of physicians, had never l)ccn able to 
cure her pupil of tone-deafness. The Empress was some- 
times plaintive about licr lack and wondered ivistfull^ 
whether the physicians might not succeed where the tc-ich- 
ers Imd failed. “All that depends on the orgamVahon, 
docs it not? Jline is faulty. I long to hear and enjoy 
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music, but in vain do I try. It is noise and that is all. 
I long to send to your society of medicine a prize for him 
who will invent an effective remedy against insensibility 
to the sounds of harmony.” 

Fike was herself a healthy child. She remembered 
only one attack of illness in her Stettin years. Her 
recollection of this experience gives us a picture of her 
home, its gloomy pieties and its crude superstitions ; above 
all, its wounded family pride due to the lameness of the 
one bright hope of the house, the future Prince of An- 
halt. 

“It was the custom,” says Fike, “to kneel down every 
evening and morning to say our morning and evening 
prayer. One evening as I was praying on my knees, I 
fell to coughing so violently, that the strain caused me to 
fall upon my left side, while sharp pains almost took 
away my breath. Some one sprang to me and I was put 
to bed where I remained three weeks. I lay always on 
the left side and had a cough, stitches and fever. There 
was no proper doctor in the neighborhood. They gave 
me remedies, but Heaven knows of what they consisted. 
Finally, after much suffering, I was able to get up. When 
I was dressed it was seen that I had taken on the form of 
a Z ; my right shoulder was higher than the left, the back- 
bone had a zig-zag line, and the left shoulder was hollow. 
My women and those of my mother who were taken into 
consultation, decided to call my parents’ attention to it. 

“The first thing done in the emergency was to com- 
mand the strictest silence about my condition. My par- 
ents were unhappy that one of their children should be 
lame, the other deformed. Finally, after several experts 
had been consulted with the greatest secrecy, it was de- 
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eided to seek out a skUlfui man wlio knew koir to 
dislocations. The search was vain, for they had a horror 
of calling in the only person who Imd this kind of skill, 
because he was the executioner of the place. Tlicy hesi- 
tated a long while, but finally decided to fetch him secretly. 
Only Babet and a chamber-maid were taken into confi- 
dence. The man examined me and ordered that every 
morning a girl, before she had eaten, should rub with 
spittle first the shoulder and then the spine. Then lie 
himself prepared a kind of jacket which I was never to 
remove by day or niglit except to change my linen. He 
came every other day early in the morning to examine me 
further. Besides tliis he had me wear a large black rib- 
bon which went around my neck, passed over the shoulder 
and the right arm, and was fastened in the back. In 
short, I know not whether I had no tendency to become 
crooked or whether these methods were cfTcctivc. In any 
case, after a year and a half of such treatment, hope for 
my health was restored. I did not lay aside the uncom- 
fortable jacket until I was ten or eleven years old.'* 

Pike’s inflammation of the lungs befell her at the age 
of seven. It coincided vdlh her period of deepest pity, 
her melancholy absorption in tlic Last Judgment She 
had been saturated with bigotry by the con^tcicnlioui 
long-faced Wngner. On her knees in prayer she was 
struck down with a prolonged and serious illness. It was 
not an experience which the seven-year-old sinner could 
ever forget, especially when ns a consequence she was 
obliged to wear for four long years an uncomfortable 
Etrait-jnckct designed by the local hangman, rncumonm 
and the Hay of Judgment were welded in her mind. 
Having recovered from this illness, she wsumed her posi 
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tion as the healthy child of the family. Not until she was 
fifteen years old did she fall ill again. This was on the 
threshold of her Russian career when an attach of pneu- 
monia almost killed her while she was preparing to leave 
the Lutheran church and adopt the Greek faith. It was 
not easy for the daughter of Christian August and a 
descendant of the Anhalt Princes to become a turncoat in 
the matter of religion. 






III 

RUSSIA 

The long line of Russian monarchs ha\G all bolongctl to 
tlirec houses: the house of Runh, tlie house of Romanov, 
and file house winch was founded b}* the Princess of 
Zcvbsty half German and half Russian. The house of 
Ruiik and the iiouse of Romanov culminated rcspecdvcl^ 
in the titanic figures of the Terrible Ivan and flic Great 
Peter. After them, the Runhs and the Romanovs seemed 
to fall away as if c^dmusted by the effort into a swift dc' 
dine. The super-Czars wcic followed by a twilight of 
feeble heirs wlio opened tlic way for usurpers and women. 
Interlopers Ijhc Boris Gudunov and Sopliic of Zerbst 
found it cas^ to dispose of the descendants of these Great 
and Terrible fathers. 

It appears that tyrants arc usually under somebody's 
thumb They arc given to having favorites anti to be- 
ing ruled by them. Ivan vrns influenced by Ibe monV. 
Sylvester and Peter by the paslry-ctiok Men'shikov. 
Neither was engaged in what is usualfy regarded as a 
red-blooded mascuhno occupation, but they were power- 
ful men through tlieir influence on their protectors who 
were autocrats. It is commonly said of Peter Uiat he 
eacrificed his son for the soke of the new* Russia which 
he had created, because Alc\ei was inimical to hi* fathcrV 
work. Menshikov played n large objective part and na 
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doubt a larger psychological one in the torture and death 
of the miserable Czarevich. Similarly, Ivan the Terrible 
followed the advice of his favorites in browbeating the 
son whom he finally slew. “Give the son in his youth no 
power,” said the monk Sylvester. “Break him with the 
rod; he will not die but only grow stronger.” 

Of all the murders wliich have disfigured the family- 
life of Russian rulers, these two are perhaps the most 
revolting and at the same time the most romantic. As 
themes they have intrigued the imaginations of painters 
and dramatists. Ivan and Peter were primitive fath- 
ers who recalled an age in which their deed would have 
been regarded as blood-sacrifice and not as crime. They 
brought the practice of ritual murder down into modern 
history. The inheritors of a dark tradition, they helped 
to carry on a bad example for the future. Homicide in 
one form or another, in family quarrels and palace- 
revolutions, was never far away from the royal family of 
Russia. In all the struggles around the dynasties and 
against them, violence has survived into modern times as 
a Russian folk-way. 

Peter the Great was a miracle of energy. He was a 
madman, who built and destroyed with demonic power. 
If we knew the source of his phenomenal energy, we should 
know one of the profoundest secrets of human nature. 
Whence came his amazing drive, his mysterious complexi- 
ties, his staggering contradictions, his power nevertheless 
of being alwaj'^s at one ■with himself in the supreme act 
of authority? We are forced to believe that his enor- 
mous stature played some part in his psychological com- 
plexity. He was six feet and seven inches tall, with the 
flashing eyes of a magician and the soft lips of a woman. 
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Memories of the Korsemcn and of Kurik the Viking Trho 
Tras the first ruier of Russia, were dear to him. They 
urged him to the sea and to a Jife-Jong s£rugg]e to procure 
for Russia adventurous outlets to the sea. He dreamed 
of a campaign to India; as Rurik the Norseman had come 
to rule over Russia, so Peter the Russian would one day 
come to rule over India. Through his work, Europe and 
Asia would be united. He died without realizing this 
magnificent dream but left it as a heritage for the great- 
est of the women autocrats who came after him. 

As the youngest son of old Alexis Michaolovich and his 
girl-wife, Natalie Narishkin, Peter had at first little 
prospect of inheriting the crovTi. Rut the death of his 
step-hrother Feodor elevated Peter and Ins Imlf-brolhei 
Ivan to a double throne. The throne, which was literally 
' a double one built for two Czars, is still to be scon in the 
* Kremlin. Behind tlic scot of Ivan is a concealed opening 
^ through whicii Sophie AIcxcio\Tia, who was regent for six 
years, was accustomed to whisper responses to the weak- 
witted Ivan. The high-spirited Peter soon tired of a 
situation which enabled his sister to rule Russia from 
behind the scenes. At the age of seventeen, already ^ 
ph3’sical giant, lie secured from his brother a voluntary 
abdication and forced Iiis domineering sister into a con- 
vent. His hatred for Sophie was as intense m wm hit 
love for his mother, the beautiful young widow who spent 
her life among the colored shadows of tiic Jvrcmh’n. His 
victor3’ over Sophie gave Peter his first taste of Motenec. 
Then came the revolt of the Streltsi, in which the ambi- 
tious Sophie shared. Hastening home from Eurojw. 
Peter executed the conspirators before his sislcr’s convent 
window. Witli his orni hands, he severed (heir h«tli 
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from their bodies. This was his first actual taste of 
blood. 

After his return home, Peter found his first wife, 
Eudoxia, too dull and too orthodox. She was sent to 
languish with shorn locks in a convent, wliile Peter began 
a new life with his good-natured concubine, Catherine I, 
who had been a camp-follower in her time but was soon 
to become an Empress and deign to let Princes kiss her 
hand. Peter shared her favors with his best friend 
Menshikov, a practice not uncommon in mediaeval friend- 
sliips. To Catherine and Mensliikov Peter remained 
loyal for the rest of his life. All his aberrations were in 
the nature of orgies from which he always returned to 
his permanent favorites. “He was a real artist in lust,” 
said Admiral Villebois; ^‘^and, though hard-working, he 
abandoned himself from time to time to attacks of amo- 
rous frenzy in which age and sex mattered little to him.” 

2 

The history of morals in Russia differs from the his- 
tory of morals in the rest of Europe. This was once 
pointed out by Catherine the Great in a letter io Senac 
de Meilhan: “Every stranger who writes of Russia ig- 
nores the ancient cast of its manners and morals and by 
this he misleads himself many and many a time.” The 
woman who made this comment on Russian life was born 
and brought up under the concentrated influence of the 
German Reformation. Her early education taught her 
to appreciate the difference. 

The religious, political, and economic development of 
Russia has been unique and the development of morals 
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has been equally so. The introduction of ChrisHanity in 
the eleventh century was accompanied by no great revolu- 
tionary upheaval. The Greek Church with its be- 
jewelled priests was assimilated by the Hussinns with 
suspicious ease. Religious persecution, notwitlistnnding 
the Rasholnik burnings, never nent so far in Russia as 
it did in Western Europe. The Russian did not tremble 
before an awful God hut made a household pet of him, 
hanging the icon in the corner of the best room and sur- 
rounding it with family' portraits. As late as the seven- 
teenth century, a serious European scholar published a 
work on the subject: Arc the Russians Christians? 
They had accepted tlie Christian sj’mbols and imbued 
them with the pagan spirit. 

In Russia religion remained a passion play. The peo- 
ple slumbered on in their mcditeval idolatry while the rest 
of Europe struggled through an age of pavsionalc 
Protestantism. Tlic rise of private property in the west, 
which was logically bound up with the monogamous in- 
heriting family, had no corresponding period in Russia. 
The break-up of the psychologj' of communism which 
came with the grondh of private property in Wcslcm 
Europe, had no sundval value among the Russians. The 
peasants continued to hold their land in common and 
pagan habits sum'vcd within the church. 

Standards of conduct v\liich derived from the GreeU 
v^erc in good odor all the way down through the eighteenth 
century. This is especially true with regard to 
relationships. That curious and fascinating chapter in 
the history of European morals which deals with the 
of romantic love had no duplicate in the liNtory of 
Russia. There was never «ny Russian Sir GaMhad. 
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The Byzantine hfadonna never attained the prestige of 
her Italian sister. She had an oriental cast of features 
slightly suggestive of the queen of the playing cards. 
Her dark beauty betrayed her Greek and rather pagan 
origin. Besides she belonged to a cloistered sex which 
spent its life in terems, those semi-oriental apartments 
in which the women and children were secluded and which 
differed from harems onlj^ in that the Russians were not 
polygamous. 

The seclusion of women continued to exist after the ac- 
ceptance of Christianity and Madonna-worship. It ex- 
plains why romantic love did not flower in Russia with the 
beginning of the Christian centuries. While the Russians 
raised altars to the wonder-working virgin they continued 
to build churches to masculine saints who reigned in pairs. 
Saint Peter and Saint Paul were enshrined together; 
Saint Boris and Saint Gleb, Saint Kyril and Saint 
Method were their Russian counterparts, just as the two 
Czars Peter and Ivan were enthroned together. The ro- 
mantic value which the Russians attached to brotherly 
love is seen in the way in which large families of brothers 
clung together after marriage with the same degree of 
loyalty and dependence. It colors the myths and legends 
of the country. Masson relates the following: “It is 
singular enough that in the same countries that were 
said to have been inhabited by a society of women (Ama- 
zons) who proscribed all men, a society of Zaporogue 
Cossacks have dwelt, who would not suffer a single woman 
among them, recruiting their forces solely by carrying 
away youths from the neighboring lands. This bar- 
barous republic was destroyed by Potiomldn, and they 
who composed it were distributed in the different armies 
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and among the other CossaclvS.” That sucli a myth 
couid still persist and be believed in the Russia of the 
eigliteenth century is not surprising when we remember 
that, prior to this century, all the visible political and so- 
cial life of the country was, as in ancient Greek, carried 
on exclusively by men. 

It was Fcter the Great who changed all this. With his 
usual way of regimenting everybody, he commandwl tlic 
women to come out of their tcrems and take part in scr 
ciety. But just as the Russian men clung to tlieir be- 
loved beards when Peter commanded tljem to shave, so 
the women clung to their precious privacy. Peter 
brooked no nonsense: he shaved the men by force and sent 
the military officers to fetch the omen to balls and dinner 
porties. The ladies, however, showed courage. They 
resisted emancipation bravely all through Peter’s reign 
and for a long time afterward. It was not until a genera- 
tion later, during the reign of the Empress EHsabelli, that 
the Russian women assimilated the idea and l>cgan to en- 
joy the free life which Peter’s ukas had unlocked for them. 

3 

After the death of the great Crnr a woman sal for tlic 
first time on the throne of Itussin. The nulocrnt n ho hml 
hilled his son because he was incompclcnt to rule left Ids 
country to a woman who could neither read nor write. 
Good-natured, tawdry, and illiterate, the second wife of 
Peter the Great became Catherine I, autocrat of all tliC 
Russias. She ushered in a regiment of women. Tor 
tlirce-quartcrs of a century Russia was ruled hy women 
monnrehs. Except for the brief rei/pis of Peter If a^ 
Fcter III, the cighlecnth century wos dommnleii by tlmre 
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women autocrats, Anna Ivanovna, Elisabeth Petrovna, 
and Catherine Alexeievna. Russians, priests and peas- 
ants alike, who had been brought up to believe such prov- 
erbs as: “A chicken is not a bird, nor is a woman hu- 
man” and “The more you beat the wife the better tastes 
the borstch,” were obliged to bow the knee three times in 
succession to autocrats in skirts. Among the Raskolniks 
were consistent fanatics who had to be knouted because 
they refused to take the oath of allegiance to women. 

Catherine I, who had eleven children, was survived by 
only two of them: the melancholy Anne, married for a 
strip of sea-coast, and the frivolous Elisabeth, who re- 
mained unwed. The Empress left a will bequeathing the 
crown to the twelve-year-old son of the murdered Alexei. 
But the boy died of the smallpox after a brief reign of 
two years, and another Empress ascended the throne. 
His successor was Anna Ivanovna, daughter of the weak- 
witted Ivan, who had “of his own free will” surrendered 
the crovTi to Peter the Great. Ivan’s daughter, who had 
been considerably Germanized since leaving her Russian 
terem to become a Duchess of Courland, was now en- 
throned as supreme autocrat. She was the first of the 
tw^o Annas, both unbeautiful and unpopular. 

Having no children, she adopted a niece, Anna Leo- 
poldovna, the daughter of a favorite sister. Her niece 
was married to Prince Anthony Ulrich of Brunswick, a 
poor shadow of a man whom she much disliked and by 
whom she was much disliked in return. Nevertheless, 
they had a large family of children, the first of whom was 
destined to become the infant Czar, Ivan VI. Scarcely 
was this child born when Empress Anna died, leaving the 
regency for, the infant Czar in the hands of Biihren, her 
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favorite. The mother of Ivanushlca did not long submit 
to this arrangement. She contrived to send Biihren to 
Siberia and had herself made regent in his place. 

Anna Leopoldovna was a recluse and a sloven. She 
left the government to Jicr minister, and reverted to the 
old terem life, spending her days in dishabille with her 
favorite, Julie van Mengdcn and Julie's numerous fe- 
male relations. Her neglected Imsband was more neg- 
lected than ever. The Regent became more and more 
invisible; her retirement, more and more obsessional. 
She only went forth on moonlit nights to take the air. 
Ivanushkn wag shown to the public from a balcony on 
state occasions, when for instance the Persian Ambassa- 
dors brought the first elephants to Moscow. As the Im- 
perial family withdrew from sight, gossip about them 
ran faster and faster. The Regent was only living ns 
W'omcn had formerly always lived in the Russian terems, 
but her waj* of life was now regarded as rcprchcnsilde 
and scandalous. Julie von Mcngdcn, licr favorite, wa? 
after all a harmless, unambitious person but slio l>ccnmc 
a popular bogy. Anna Lcopoldonm was unnljlo to rcjgrt 
because she was too sby to show hersoU. One of tlw 
duties of her ofijcc was what Cnlheriue the Great cnlkd 
^‘representation” and she neglected it. ConsMjiicntly she 
lasted onl 3 * one year. 
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In the meantime EUsnljclh Petrov-na Imd liccn living 
her o%vn life in her own wny. Jlaving ffjgnwl lier dying 
motlicr'8 will, for Cnllicrinc I coulil nol rtwl or writr. «tif 
rclircj to privntc life opporcnlly willioul rr^^f 
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the crovm to her half-brother, Peter II. The Empress 
Anna who followed Peter was as ugl}’’ as Elisabetli was 
beautiful. From jealousy she drove the debonair Prin- 
cess away from the capital. Elisabeth lived in the coun- 
try and shared the life of the peasants. She had a pro- 
found liking for low companj- and could not avoid being 
picturesque. In the company of her lover Shubin, she 
took part in all the peasant festivals. She loved to wear 
men’s clothes and for j^ears wore nothing else. Her tall 
figure and radiant beauty were at their best in masculine 
attii’e. When she was obliged as Empress to return to 
skirts again, she introduced a fashion at court of balls 
called “metamorphoses,” where all the women were 
obliged to dress as men and all the men as women. The 
metamorphoses were not popular with the diplomats who 
tangled themselves hopelessly in their skirts while the 
Empress marched about gracefully and happily in hei' 
velvet breeches. 

Elisabeth was born under the most auspicious circum- 
stances. Her birthday coincided with the victory of 
Pultava. Wlien Peter came swaggering back to Moscow 
he was met by the announcement of the birth of a daugh- 
ter at Kolomenskoe. The great Czar cut short the vic- 
tory celebration in the Kremlin in order to post away to 
see his babe. It was his eighth child and a girl, but 
Peter was never blase. 

Elisabeth was a pampered darling. Even as an infant 
she was a show child and a prize beauty. Her portrait in 
the nude, suggesting the babyhood of Venus, is one of 
the art treasures of the Petersburg collection. This much 
admired work of art may have contributed to that lack 
of modesty for which she was celebrated afterward. Her 
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father's exotic taste expressed itself in the rich Spanish 
costumes which formed her everyday wear, and in the 
pets such as monheys and parrots which he ga\c her. 
The child w'as affectionate but not intellectual. She liked 
to sing and dance and amuse herself. The only hook 
she ever read was the Bible. Her gaycly was tempered 
by a melancholy which grew on her as she advanced in 
years. The approach of these attacks was marked by 
an excess of piety to w'hich she completely abandoned her- 
self. She pra3’cd for hours at a time, fasted with en- 
thusiasm, and made long pilgrimages on foot to the mustj' 
shrines of miracle-working saints. Her religious orgies 
alternated with periods of abandonment to frivolity and 
self-indulgence. She astonished the world by these ap- 
parent contradictions. It seemed paradoxical that she 
should at one and the same time be so immoral and so 
religious. As she reveled in the follies and gayctics of 
Butter Week, so she reveled in the rituals and mnmnicriei 
of the Greek Cliurch. She was fully as religious ns her 
bi other Alexei, whose orthodoxvr had so infuriated Peter 
the Great that he put him to the torture. 

Elisabeth was, also like Alexei, intcnscl.v’ Bussian. Al- 
though her mother had been a foreigner and a Lutljcran, 
and her father had been ns much of a Dutchman as he 
could make himself, Lisanka was pure Slav. It is true 
tiuit she preferred Petersburg to ^foscow as a residenrr, 
and that she built the great Winter I’alacc tlicrc in the 
manner of Versailles and not of Kolomcnskoc. In tin's 
respect and in her polities she follonol in the footsteps of 
her father. But her personal vvn3’ of life was cscccdinuly 
Bussian and somewhat prorincial. She loved luxury and 
tfhow M much ns did Peter Jiimsclf, hut she was at heart a 
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home-keeping body wdtli a fondness for the folk-^yays of 
her countiy. Her life among the peasants liad helped to 
make her so. Among her lovers V'ere no foreigners. 
Shubin, Voshinsky, Buturlin, Ra'/umovskj", and Shuvalov 
— ^thcre were only five in fact though tradition makes 
them three hundred — verc all Russians. The two Annas 
were given to German favorites who were inclined to be 
ambitious and efficient. E]isabetli\s lovers were an cas}'- 
going lot who did not exploit their position. Slie, on her 
side, loved them for tlicir hcaiiar yaix and not for their 
ability or distinction. She kept a sergeant, a hostler, 
a page, and a chorister in turn. Perhaps the French 
Duke who once refused her hand felt more than ever jus- 
tified in his decision when he heard that the beautiful 
daughter of Peter the Great had consoled herself with 
such simple and lov'ly persons. 

Elisabeth adored her family. Tlie child who was 
painted in the nude and paraded in Spanish finer}^ be- 
fore an admiring world was her father’s pet and play- 
thing. For her sake Peter decided to make her mother 
his legal wife and to crown her as Empress. The girl 
was still in her ’teens when her father and mother died and 
her sister Anne married and went to a foreign country. 
From this time on her nostalgia for these family ties never 
left her. Loyalty to them was the mainspring of her life. 

Elisabeth’s mother had a German physician whose 
name was Lestoeq. He was born in Hanover and was 
one of the many German doctors whom Peter the Great 
brought to Russia. From the year 1713 he was attached 
to Catherine’s family. Elisabeth therefore inherited him 
from her mother and allowed herself to be led by him, 
which Lestoeq was not loth to do. He Hived to pull the 
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strings of political intrigue to gratify his sense of power. 
It was he who finally persuaded Elisabeth to dispossess 
the Regent and her infant son and seize tlie cro\\Ti for 
herself. The Grand Duchess ^\as now thirt3’-tno j’cnrs 
old. She had no more real desire to be Empress than her 
mother had had before Iier, but Lestoeq v,a3 an energetic 
manager. He induced her at last to act bj’ telling her 
stories about the toiture and tlie coment that ai\nitcd 
her at the hands of Regent Anna. He also ofFeicd her 
sound French money tliat Versailles was ready to in\cst 
in a Petersburg re\oluhon. 

Elisabeth’s imagination was no doubt stimulated by 
recent c\ents in Austria. In October, 1740, Cliarlcs VI 
died and named his daughter ns his successor. If l^Iaria 
Theresa liad become an Empress why should not Elisabeth 
Pctro\na? No Pragmatic Sanction was needed in Rus- 
sia where two Empresses had already occupied the throne. 
If Europe was going to ask questions, Elisabeth could 
produce her mother’s will which she herself had signed. 
The testament read: “If tlie Grand Duke (Peter 11) 
should die without heirs, the riglit to ascend the throne 
shall pass after him to the Cznn!vna with her descendants, 
after her to the CzarcNmn Elisabeth with her descendants, 
after her to the Grand Duchess; whereby* masculine heirs 
shall lm^c at nil times preference o\or feminine. Rut 
nc\cr at an^’ time shall anyone rule o^er llic Russian Em- 
pire who docs not belong to the Greek Church or who 
wears already another crown.” The C/arc\nn Anna had 
left A son in Kiel, but he was a Lutheran. T!ie will in 
question had been ilcclnrctl illegal by Empress Anna but 
was now rcstorc<l to legality by Empress Elisalxjlh who 
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thouglit it best to have a document to justify what she 
intended to do anyway. 

The revolution was not as costly as a modern theatrical 
revue, with which the old palace revolutions in Russia had 
much in common. Elisabeth Petrovna came to the city 
for the winter and kept open house in a little palace on 
the Eield of Mars. While the Regent remained invisible 
in the Winter Palace, Elisabeth went abroad early and 
late and smiled upon the population. She visited the 
, guards in the barracks, stood godmother to their children 
and gambled away her French money to them. On fine 
days she sped through the snowy streets of Petersburg, 
a shining Snegurotchka, with guardsmen perched on the 
rear of her .sleigh. The apathetic Regent bestirred her- 
self sufficiently to reprove Elisabeth for her improprieties. 
But Elisabeth knew that her mother had not become Em- 
press by observing the proprieties nor had Peter the 
Great much regard for formalities. Her mother’s own 
daughter, Elisabeth had a way with soldiers which she 
now used for political ends. The guardsmen adored her. 

Though Peter the Great had been feared and hated in 
his lifetime, he had now been dead long enough to become 
a popular idol. His youngest and his favorite daugh- 
ter had only to stretch out her hand to collect the interest 
on his popularity. Elisabeth’s revolution was easy, so 
easy that the foreign diplomats were shocked. They 
reported to their home offices that a purse of money, a 
cask of wine, and a handful of soldiers had done it all. 
Elisabeth’s revolution was regarded as an illustration of 
the political indifference and supineness of the Russian 
people; but, as Bilbassov has toucliily but convincingly 
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pointed out, the reioJution of 1741 «as easy because it 
fulfilled tlic popular Misli. The unlo%el3* Annas had had 
their day and tlie turn of the gracious Elisabeth had 
come. Thirt3’-t^\o, unmarried, and childless — she pro- 
longed her belo\cd dynastjr tlirough n kind of political 
Indian Summer. 

On the 6tli of December, 1741, Lestoeq decided that 
the time for action had come. Elisabeth left Iicr palace 
at midnight, and, accompanied b}* Lestoeq and Vorontsov, 
was v,hirlcd ai\n3* in her filcigli to midnight mass. After 
the litan3', slie again entered her sleigh and sped to the 
barracks of the Preobrazhensky regiment. While three 
hundred guardsmen T.crc silently getting into line, she 
disappcaicd into her dressing-room and nrra3cd herself 
as if for a piomifirc. Prcscntl3* she appeared before the 
soldiers in full military regalia, a shirt of mail o\cr her 
shoulders and a spontoon in licr Imnd. If Peter tlic 
Great lind fancied himself n Viking, his daughter fan- 
cied herself a Brunnhildc. Kussia had had Empresses 
before Elisabeth, but she «ns the first to sci/c the throne 
in masculine attire. Slic set the fashion for tlic Empress 
s^ho came after her. 

In the dense black cold of a December night in Peters- 
burg, the soldiers took the oalli of allegiance under tbeir 
brcalbs. Elisabeth in her coat of mail plnccil herself at 
the head of her v.nrriorN and marched to the winter pal- 
ace, where the Blecp3' Anna, though scared more sleeps* 
than usual, and the .shivering Anthorn* Ulridi wire Ihm- 
ilc<l into tlicir clothes at the point of the sword. One 
hopes at least that the son Jlcngden sisters bore tlicrn- 
Bchcs with spirit during (be insasion; nothing of the I tnd 
to bo expcctctl of the feeble Brunswick pair. The 
«2 
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Regent and her household ■were removed by the guards to 
the palace on the Field of Mars which Elisabeth had just 
abandoned, while Elisabeth remained in the imperial 
chambers. 

The baby Ivan, asleep in his cradle, was awakened by a 
tall shining figure in a coat of mail. Elisabeth kissed 
him and cried over him. The childless woman found 
it hard to let him go when the soldiers carried him 
away. 


6 

Almost the first act of the new Empress was to select 
her successor. Her choice was hastily’' made and pre- 
cipitately executed. The indolent woman, who usually 
had to be prodded into action by her advisers, showed 
great energy and decision in this matter. She dispatched 
a messenger secretly to Kiel and brought her nephew, 
Karl Peter Ulrich, to Petersburg. She told her inten- 
tions to nobod^ until she had the boy safe in her keeping. 
He was inducted into the Greek Church, proclaimed heir 
to the throne with summarj’- haste. The determined Em- 
press worked the priests over-time to bring this about. 
To make the step irrevocable and cut off all possibility 
of retreat for the boy, she liquidated his well-founded 
claim to the Swedish throne. She made it a condition of 
the Russian-Swedish treaty that the former guardian of 
her nephew, Adolph Friedrich of Holstein, should be 
nominated in her nephew’s place as heir-apparent of the 
Swedish crown. By these measures, Karl Peter Ulrich 
was cut off from his Swedish expectations and became 
Grand Duke Peter Feodorovich, a good Romanov name 
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>posed to wipe out the taint of his Lutheran 

that was suf proclaimed her nephew heir without 
le Privy Council or the Senate. She did not 
Llisabcth nobles who had led her party and 

consulting revolution. Tlie gentlemen thus over- 

even ask iiQ'irritatcd and everybody was mystified by her 
supported •Phe diplomats were obliged to find 

looked were behavior, and there were many near at 
driving competitor for the throne 

reasons for w’crc backed by France and Sweden they 
hand. Her dangerous. As Grand Duke of Russia he 
and if his d^hnds of his aunt. It was also seriously sug- 
jnight provcjjjc pious Empress wished to bring another 
was in the hi Greek Cimrch and that she wished to find a 
gested that j^q^. marrying. 

soul into thcjQu .^Ijc dead Anushka was a real factor, 
good excuse 5 gomothing more. Her behavior was a good 
Her devot^^ of ^ pathological kidnapper. She cried 
but there R’^Van in his cradle but she had let him go. 
deal like thaygj. escape. In her several kidnappings, 
over little 1 } only the first, she always maintained an 
Peter was ncof reasonableness. The considerations of 
for this T^’s^he invented to justify her abduction of her 
appearance [^cr nephew’s heir were merely convenient ex- 
state which i satisfaction of her desire for children, 
nephew and ^ Elisabeth’s much heralded reputation as a 
cuses for th(|t jg impossible to find any authentic traces 
In spite o^u. Her mother’s illegitimate offspring and 
voluptuary, ^lerine the Great are a matter of common 
of her childr^But no tradition remains to account for 
those of Catiheth. Did she actually have no children or 
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did slie dispose of tliem so completely that not even a 
rumor of their existence came through ? It seems hardly 
consistent with her character as we know it that she should 
have been so sensitive to public opinion as to have 
dromied them. In any case she had all the symptoms of 
a woman who had been disappointed in maternit}'. Ro- 
mantic and sentimental about all family ties, she had 
mourned her lost lover for twent3’-five j^ears and cherished 
a feeling of widowhood. When the Grand Dube was con- 
firmed in the palace chapel, Elisabeth 'threw herself upon 
the ground and burst into a flood of tears. 

6 

Tlrree years after the Empress had adopted Peter, she 
sent an envoy to Kiel to find out something about the lad. 
The results of the investigation were not what any modern 
child-placing agenejr would call encouraging. 

His mother died three months after his birth. The 
boy’s father, a cruel, sicklj^ little man, neglected his son 
as he had neglected his wife. He died early, leaving 
Peter fully orphaned at the age of ten. The lad was 
brought up by a Swedish governor named Briimmer who 
achieved such bad results that he was accused of having 
intentionally destroyed the boy’s character. The Rus- 
sians, Bestushev and Panin, believed that Briimmer, after 
discovering that Peter was to be the heir to the Russian 
throne and not the Swedish, took pains to corrupt his 
mind and disposition. “But I have alwaj^s doubted 
this abomination,” says Catherine, “my opinion is that 
the unsuccessful education of Peter III is to be traced 
to a combination of unfortunate circumstances.” 
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The boy’s endowment was poor; there had been stupid 
Homanovs before him. Many excuses have been sug- 
gested for his inability to learn. He was taught Russian 
and Swedisli alternately because he had pretensions to 
both cro^STis, and as a result he learned neither. But 
many children learn two languages whether alternately 
or simultaneously. Another excuse for his shortcomings 
relates that the Rector of the Kiel Grammar School who 
undertook to teach him Latin employed such tactless 
methods that Peter learned only to hate all study. 
When he arrived in Moscow at the age of fourteen he 
knew nothing at all. The Empress, whose standards 
were certainly not very high, was much disturbed by 
his ignorance and hastened to give him a tutor. 

Stelilin was a forerunner of the best modern teachers 
of the feeble-minded. He used concrete materials as 
much as possible, borrowing from the art gallery coins 
and medals, picture books, globes and models. As the 
Grand Duke was literally unable to sit still, Stehlin 
walked up and down the room with him. For three 
years the patient man kept it up, although his uncon- 
ventional teaching was often ridiculed. The scholars 
thought him a jester instead of a teacher. Nevertheless 
Stehlin seems to have been the only one in the Grand 
Duke’s environment who made any attempt to handle the 
hoy intelligently and sympathetically. Peter learned 
little or nothing, it is true, but he remained on friendly 
terms with his preceptor. The mischief had been done 
long before Stehlin had a chance at him. Spoiled by 
his nurses, Peter had been handed over at seven to brutal 
Holstein officers who subjected him to a military regime. 
At fourteen he was passionately fond of military drill but 
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had no more endurance than a baby. To play with toy 
soldiers was his idea of manccuvres. 

Briimmer, his Swedish governor, was a hard-boiled cav- 
aby officer. Stelilin said of Briimmer that he might be 
fit to train horses but he was not fit to educate a human 
being. In order to harden his pupil, he tortured him. 
His favorite punishments were to deprive the boy of his 
meals, to beat him with a riding-whip, to make him kneel 
with naked skin upon dry peas. The victim responded 
as might be expected. He was timid and antagonistic, 
cowardly and boastful. He only made friends with the 
meanest of the servants, those whom he was allowed to 
strike, and he tortured his pet animals. By the time he 
was brought to Russia to become its future Czar he was 
an institution case. 

Life had been made too hard for Peter. His instinct 
of survival had been undermined. He frequently fell ill 
and with every attack it was thought that he was going 
to die. The grandson of Great Peter, that miracle of 
human energy, had no energy at aU. He was just a 
stupid little boy who was destined never to grow up. 
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i’liE Princess Johanna Hlisabcth of Anhalt-Zerbst ■wrote 
witli gilt ink and many flourishes. Like King Frederick 
and every other educated person in the Germany of her 
times she carried on her correspondence in French. Her 
style was as ornate as her penmanship, for she never 
lacked tlie courage of her enthusiasms. As a finished 
letter-WTiter she lost no opportunity to display her art. 
When the news came that Elisabeth Petrovna had 
ascended the Russian throne, she at once wrote to con- 
gratulate the new Empress who might have been her 
sister-in-law. It was an exciting moment when the reply 
came back, penned by the hand of the glorious autocrat 
herself. Direct communication had been established be- 
tween the obscure Stettin family and the imperial court 
of Petersburg. The enterprising Princess walked on air. 

Luck favored her. She had in lier possession a 
precious relic which the Empress wanted, a portrait of 
Elisabeth’s dead sister Anne. It had been painted many 
years before by Axel von Mardefeld, the Prussian minister 
to Russia. Mardefeld was a seasoned diplomat who had 
survived twenty years of service at the Russian court and 
expected to survive many more. He spared no pains to 
ingratiate himself with the new Empress. The portrait 
which he had painted of the dead Anushka gave him liia 
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opportunity. He knew that this work of art, which had 
strayed out of Russia, was now in the hands of a trust- 
worthy person, the Princess of Anhalt-Zerbst. Elisabeth 
was as eager to secure the return of this family relic as 
her father would have been to import a priceless Italian 
Venus. At the suggestion of Mardefeld, she VTote to her 
“dear niece,” the Princess of Anhalt-Zerbst, and begged 
for the return of the picture promising to reward the 
sender at the earliest opportunity. 

The Princess of Anhalt-Zerbst was naturally delighted 
to do a favor for the Empress of Russia. The portrait 
was sent at once : soon a messenger came posting back to 
Berlin bearing a return gift from the Empress. It was 
a miniature of Elisabeth set in diamonds worth eighteen 
thousand rubles. The Princess did not allow the grass 
to grow under her feet. She had her daugliter’s portrait 
painted by Pesne, and the following spring Uncle August 
of Holstein made a journey to Petersburg to bear tliis 
offering to the Empress. Stehlin thought the workman- 
ship was poor; he said the elderly artist had lost his skill. 
But Elisabeth was no connoisseur as Peter the Great had 
been. It was the portrait of a pleasant-looking, well- 
grown young woman. Her Imperial Highness did not 
ask for more; her feelings could supply the rest. 

In the meantime Petersburg buzzed with speculation 
concerning the Grand Duke’s marriage. The diplomats 
had been taken by surprise when the Empress had pro- 
duced her nephew as her heir, and they were resolved to 
be more alert in the matter of his marriage. Gossip spoke 
of several Princesses, not all of whom were real. The 
French Princess who figured in the rumors absolutely 
did not exist. In Saxony, however, there lived a real 
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Princess who was sponsored by a strong party lieaded by 
Bestushev the Vice-Chancellor. The Princess Marianna 
was the daughter of August the Strong who, haring more 
than a Iiundred diildren altogether, did not consider them 
as precious as if he liad been the father of only five or six. 
He was willing to send Marianna to Kussia. Besides, as 
King of Poland he had strong political reasons for want- 
ing an alliance with that country. He would be delighted 
to marry his daughter to the Grand Dube. 

Frederick of Prussia wished at all costs to prevent this 
alliance. It was a trying situation for him. He had two 
marriageable sisters with either of whom he might 
have filled the breach. But as a brother Frederick was 
too chivalrous. He belonged to one of those families 
whose members hate each otlier cordially yet cling in- 
separably together against all the rest of the world, The 
idea of sending Ulrica or Amelia to Russia filled their 
brother’s soul with consternation. “In order to destroy 
the Saxon’s project,” he wrote to Mardefeld, “propose a 
Princess from some old ducal house of Germany. With 
regard to my sisters, you know my opinion. I shall send 
neitlier of them to Russia. I wonder that the Empress 
does not hold to her choice of the Princess of Zerbst, since 
she is of the Holstein family that the Empress loves so 
much. Besides there are still two Princesses in Hessen- 
Harmstadt, one of whom is twenty and the other eighteen 
years of age.” Commenting on his conflict at this crisis, 
Frederick afterwards wrote, ‘‘Nothing was more contrary 
to the welfare of the slate than to permit this alliance; 
nothing was more unnatural than to send the Princess 
Ulrica there. Woe to those politicians who sacrifice even 
their own blood to their interests and ambition.” Thus 
CO 
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Frederick agonized wliile the Russian Empress kept her 
counsel. It appears that she never wanted Ulrica for the 
Grand Duke, having destined her for another role, the 
role that she later came to fill as Queen of Sweden. 

The Empress’s choice was made. Her hesitation 
sprang from other causes. An obstacle had to be re- 
moved; it was the near relationship existing between the 
Grand Duke Peter and the Princess Fike of Zerbst. The 
point was referred to the Archbisho]) of Novgorod and 
the Synod, the facts of the relationship being given and 
the young lad3’’s name withheld — such was Elisabeth’s 
passion for secrecy. The Synod reported that the 
Church had no objection to the marriage ; that the couple 
were cousins did not count since they were related on the 
maternal side only. Their relationship was therefore 
merely “the shadow of a relationshix?.” 

Still the impatient Empress hesitated. A second olr 
stacle deterred her. This time it was a question for 
physicians not clergymen to settle. Lestocq was a 
physician and Lestocq had serious reservations regarding 
the immediate marriage of the Grand Duke. Stehlin 
says that Lestocq advised the Empress to wait at least 
another year while other memoirs say that the Hanover 
physician told the Empress to postpone the boy’s mar- 
riage until he was twenty-one. It was plain to all ob- 
servers that the boy was under-sized and under-developed 
for his age. The English ambassador said of him, “He 
looks very puny and he is not taller at fourteen than the 
generality of children, not remarkably small, are at ten.” 
The worst of it was that he did not improve in his new 
environment. 

The Grand Duke’s vitality was low. Whenever any» 
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thing v.cnt wrong, lie fell ill and he recovered but slowly 
The moibid relation between himself and his governor 
Brummer continued unabated under the auspices of his 
adoi mg but ignorant aunt Scenes of violence tooh place 
which made the amiable Stehlm’s hair stand on end but 
ulncli lie concealed from tlie easy going Empress His 
pupil vas teironzed and browbeaten by the Prussian offi- 
cer and the foolish boy had no other idea of self defense 
tiinn to fight back with blustenng impotent rage He 
went so far as to threaten Brummer with his dagger. 
Undoubtedly the weak boy could be irritating 

Just before Chiistmas 1743, Peter fell desperately ill 
His aunt was in a panic, death had robbed her so often 
Were all her plans to be brought to naught on the eve 
of their bright fulfilment? She cast all caution to the 
winds and decided to bung the German Princess to Rus 
sm at once Brummer was sent to write a letter inviting 
the mother and daughter for a visit Scarcely was this 
letter dispatched than Brummer was sent to write another 
bidding the ladies to make haste Elisabeth was off, 
nothing could stop her now Her customary indolence 
laid aside, she summoned Brummer again aftei a few 
days had elapsed and demanded to know whether the 
guests from Zerbst were not already on their way The 
officer played his part betiveen the two ladies well To 
the Empress he said that the Princess of Zerbst wished 
only for wings to come flving to her Majesty To the 
Princess of Zerbst he wrote that the invitation was due 
to his devoted services on behalf of the House of Holstein 
He continued to bully the prospects e bridegroom just 
as much as ever. 
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While Briimmer’s letter was traveling from Petersburg 
to Berlin, the Stettin family was spending Christmas in 
Zerbst Anth Uncle Johann Ludwig. There were three 
children at this time: Pike, Fritz and Lischen, the baby 
who had been named for the glorious Russian kinswoman. 
Christmas at Zerbst was a sober Lutheran Festival with 
much h3^mn singing in which Fike did not shine, and gifts 
of handiwork in which she excelled. Came Sylvester- 
abend, when the future can be glimpsed in candle-flames, 
in bits of molten lead, and similar strange messengers of 
fate. It was a night for Fraulein Kliayn to see ghosts 
if she ever saw them, for a courier was riding from Berlin 
to Zerbst bearing destiny in the form of Briimmer’s letter. 

On the morning of New Year’s day the family all 
went to church. When the bells began to ring the little 
procession emerged from the castle, two stiff old men and 
a frail little nine-year-old boy accompanied by their 
numerous women folk, among whom the youthful Sophie 
walked as tall as any of them. It was time that she 
should be married, but dowerless and plain how was she 
to find a husband? Fike’s thoughts were at this time 
fixed on her Uncle George, a younger brother of her 
mother’s who had been paying her court. Although the 
Princess of Zerbst had encouraged her brother’s suit, 
viewing him favorably as a bird in the hand, the melan- 
choly George had not really asked his niece to marry him. 
Still, on this New Year’s day Fike’s thoughts were with 
her uncle as she sang out of key with the others the long, 
chanting hymns of the Lutheran service. 
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Wliilo the family sat at dinner the courier arrived. A 
package of letters was handed to the General who tore 
off the outside covering and gave a thick missive to his 
wife. As the Princess read, her daughter sitting nest 
to her caught sight of the words . with the Prin- 

cess your eldest daughter.” From that moment Uncle 
George was forgotten. The shrewd girl guessed the con- 
tents of the twelve-page letter in her mother’s hands al- 
though nothing was said to her. Her parents shut them- 
selves up in the library for three days with ostentatious 
secrecy while the rest of the household buzzed with ex- 
citement. Behind the closed doors the old General was 
putting up a stubborn resistance. He did not wish to 
send his daughter to Russia for the same reason that 
Frederick did not wish to send his sister there. 

“At the express and particular command of her Im- 
perial Highness,” said Briimmeris letter, “I ha^'e to in- 
form you, Madame, that the Empress wishes that your 
Highness accompanied by the Princess your eldest daugh- 
ter, shall come hither as soon ns possible and udthout loss 
of time and repair to whatever place the Imperial Court 
atAthe moment may be. Your Highness is too clever not 
to understand the true meaning of the impatience of the 
Empress to see you here as well as the Princess your 
daughter of whom report has said so much tlmt is lovely. 
There are times when the voice of the world js not other 
than the voice of God. 

“At the same time our incomparable Monarch has ex- 
pressly charged me to inform your Highness that his 
Highness, your consort, shall under no circumstances 
come with you. Her Majesty has very important rea- 
sons for wishing it so. A word from your Highness will, 
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I believe, be all that is necessary to fulfill the will of our 
divine Empress.” Briimmer enclosed an order for ten 
thousand rubles payable in Berlin and another credit for 
two thousand rubles pa3^able in Petersburg. 

A second courier arrived two hours later bringing a 
letter from King Erederick who, like Briimmer, took all 
the credit for the invitation, urged the need of secrecy, 
and repeated tlie injunction of the Empress about leaving 
the General at home. Elisabeth Petrovna guessed that 
Pike’s father would be a hindrance to her plans. She 
had bought off the guardian of Karl Peter Ulrich by 
transferring to him the boy’s own claim to the Swedish 
throne. In the same canny spirit, she limited her deal- 
ings to the mother of the bride whom she wanted for the 
Grand Duke and excluded the girl’s father from any 
share in the negotiations. Plaving put the General 
firmly in his place she left it to his over-lord, the King of 
Prussia, to keep him there. Even had the Prince been a 
man of aggressive character, which he certainly was not, 
his hands coiild not have been tied more effectively. 

Three days sufficed to demolish the General’s resistance. 
On the fourth of January, the Princess Johanna Elisa- 
beth penned her replies to the letters. Her correspond- 
ence with Elisabeth has unfortunately been lost; the 
Empress was notoriously careless with letters. In her 
answer to Prederick the Princess declared her intention of 
bowing to the vdll of Providence and of following the 
instructions of the Empress to the last detail excepting 
one. “I understand completely the necessity for secrecy 
which your Majesty has recommended. Yet for various 
reasons, which can be more easily understood than writ- 
ten, I have been obliged to initiate the Prince, whose 
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discretion I will guarantee, into the secret. I hope 
thereby to have merited no reproach.” She had really 
considered the possibility of taking Kke off to Russia 
without her father’s knowledge. 

Preparations for the journey were simple. The 
trousseau of tlie German Princess consisted of little more 
than a traveling apprentice might have carried in his 
bundle. Three dresses, a dozen chemises, and as many 
handkerchiefs were all that Fike had to pack for that 
mid-winter journey. The Baroness von Prinzen who af- 
terwards said in her memoirs that she had helped Cather- 
ine the Great to pack her trunks for Russia rather over- 
stated the case. The packing of Pike’s trunks must have 
been a simple matter. It was a source of life-long cha- 
grin to her that she came to Russia without a bridal chest. 
Her mother at least had had that. She had no bed-linen 
of her 0^71 and was obliged to use her mother’s sheets. 
No deeper humiliation for a German bride can be im- 
agined. Even as an old woman Pike could not forget it. 
It w'as something which slic had always to make up Be- 
cause she had come without sheets to Russia she was 
obliged to put through the Partition of Poland. 

On the 10th of January, 1744, Pike’s mother set forth, 
ostensibly for the Berlin Carnival. The party consisted 
of the General, ^N’ho W'as to accompany them as far as 
Schwedt, the Princess and her daughter, two attendant 
Prauleins, an officer named Lattorf, and a cook. They 
made their first stop in Berlin. The Princess hastened to 
an audience witli the King and Minister von Podewils who 
invested her with the responsibility of furthering the 
Prussian cause with the Russian Empress. 

In Berlin, the Princess continued as formerly to neglo 
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her daughter. Her tactlessness was illustrated by an 
incident described in Pike’s memoirs. “When the King 
of Prussia, who knew exactly the object of the journey, 
learned that I had arrived in Berlin, he wished without 
fail to see me. My mother said I was ill. Two days 
later he caused her to be invited to dinner with the Queen, 
liis consort, and expressly requested her to bring me with 
her. My mother promised but when the time came she 
went alone to the court. When the King saw her he in- 
quired about me. She replied that I was ill. Where- 
upon he replied that he well knew that it was not true. 
Then she said that I was not dressed for court, to which 
he answered that he would postpone the dinner for me 
until the next day. Finally, my mother said that I 
had no court dress. He ordered that one of his sisters 
should send me one. At last my mother saw there was no 
way out of it and sent me word that I should dress myself 
and come to the palace.” 

It was late in the afternoon when Cinderella arrived. 
During supper she sat at the right hand of the King, who 
paid her elaborate eighteenth century compliments. The 
shy girl blushed furiously, but kept her head. It was the 
one and only meeting of these two great monarchs. Be- 
tween the Princess of fourteen and the King of thirty-one 
no vital contact was made; it was an official occasion. 
But his flattery lingered with her always like a pleasant 
dream. She only hated sister Ulrica, who was too 
precious to be sent to Russia and whose dress the King 
had offered to lend her. 

In the middle of January, the Princess’s coach rolled 
out of Berlin. Lumbering through the deep frozen ruts 
of the outer streets, it took a northerly direction as if 
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homeward bound for Stettin. Tiie snowless winter 
obliged the party to travel on wheels as far as Riga, 
while the bitter winds sweeping down from the Raltic 
waters made the journey a severe ordeal. They lost 
no time, however. Frederick had ordered fresh relays of 
horses at every post. No expense had been spared ; were 
not the rubles of the Russian Empress to pay for every- 
thing? But real comfort was not procurable at any 
price. Few travellers, except the couriers, took the post 
road from Berlin to Petersburg at this time of the year. 
The quarters in which the party sought their night’s 
lodging were just endurable. "As the rooms in the sta- 
tions were not heated,” the Princess wrote her husband, 
“we were obliged to go into the common room which was 
not unlike a pig-sty; the master and mistress, the house 
dog, the cock and tlje children, — children everywhere, in 
cradles, in beds, on the stove, on mattresses — everything 
was rolled together in disorder like weeds and roots. 
There was nothing else to be done ; I ordered a bench to 
be brought and lay down in the middle of the room.” 

In spite of the cold and discomfort, they hastened on- 
ward, through the short days and the long nights. The 
Princess wrote her husband about an encounter with rob- 
bers but her daughter’s description of the journey con- 
tains no reference to any adventure of this kind. More 
exciting for Pike was the great comet of 174’4) which they 
saw -while crossing Courland. Against the background 
of the long black nights and the tedium of the never- 
ending journey, accented by the hoof-beats of the flying 
horses, the comet lingered in the girl’s memory as some- 
thing awful and unforgettable. The cold grew worse and 
worse. The ladies wore woollen masks to keep tlieir faces 
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from freezing. Fike’s feet succumbed to tlie frost and 
were so swollen that she had to be carried to and from 
the carriage. She also made herself ill drinking beer. 
“In these last da3^s I had a little indigestion,” she wrote to 
dear Papa, “but it has had no further consequences. I 
was partly myself to blame because I had drunk all the 
beer I could find along the way. Dear Mama has put a 
stop to that, and I am well again.” This was priggish 
Pike travelling to Russia in her fifteenth year. She 
obeyed her dear IMama but dear Papa could understand 
her better about the beer. 

Having said goodbye at Schwedt, the General returned 
to Stettin with his secret. The iovm marked the disap- 
pearance of his wife and daughter and rumors began to 
circulate. They made the Prince uncomfortable. He 
wrote a letter which overtook the Princess at Koslin and 
asked permission to announce the journey in the news- 
papers. But the Princess said no. “It seems to me 
essential that you should hold back the announcement in 
the newspapers of my journey until I have passed Memel. 
Likewise the prayers for a safe journey which you plan 
to have said in the churches of Zerbst must be postponed.” 
As far as Memel, she felt that she could manage the trip 
without any special aid from Providence. From Konigs- 
berg she wrote to Pike’s grandmother, who drew a yearly 
pension of ten thousand rubles from tlie Russian Empress. 
The aged Duchess was the only one of Sophie’s relatives 
who did not join the protest against the marriage. The 
Abbess of Quedlinburg and the Duchess of Brunswick 
were outraged. They heaped reproaches on the head of 
the General whom, without regard to justice, they made 
the scapegoat for his wife’s proceedings. They bom- 
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barded the Prince with long letters which reminded him 
of tlic tragic fate of Princess Charlotte who had married 
Alexei Petrovich and tlic sad plight of the Brunswick 
family imprisoned by Elisabeth. The Prince was har^ 
assed by Holstein and Anhalt relatives at the same time^ 
since he had luckily remained ^\here both sides of the 
family could get at him and relieve their feelings. The 
Princess Johanna Elisabeth nas not surprised; she had 
not expected their support. 

“I did not doubt,” she wrote to her husband, “that our 
journey to JIoscow would stir up a storm. Religion and 
rivalry give the best grounds for tliat. But the Tante 
[the Abbess] as little as wo would ba\e had the power to 
turn aside the wise decrees of Providence. We cannot 
ascribe my journey Iiore and the entire circumstance to 
anything else and we can be assured that the All-Wise 
One fulfils thereby purposes for us inscrutable.” To 
arguments lil.e this the pious General had no reply. But 
still disturbed by memories of the unhappy marriage of 
princess Charlotte, he asked his wife to stilFen the terms 
on Sophie’s behalf in the marriage contract. He wanted 
for liis daughter the guarantee of a pension with a home 
if possible in Holstein if not in Livonia. Nothing of 
the kind was ever even discussed by his wife after her 
arrival in Russia. 

Thanks to the foresight of the Princess, none of this 
opposition was started until mother and daughter were 
safe beyond the Russian border. As far as Riga, the 
Princess travelled under the name of the Countess of 
Rheinbeck, the cognomen which Briimmer had suggested 
for the purpose. In Pike’s memoirs^ she says that her 
mother assumed a fictitious name for the journey but she 
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could no longer remember it. At Riga the travellers 
>vere met by escorts, compliments and i)resents. “At 
mid-day,” wrote the Princess, “I met Chamberlain 
Narislilcin, whom her Imperial iVIajest}’’ liad placed at 
the head of a guard of honor that came to meet me as a 
mark of distinction. He brought me letters and greet- 
ings from her Majestjr who overwhelmed me with honors 
and compliments. A quarter of a mile from the city I 
was met bj’^ Vice-Governor Prince Dolgorukov. We 
drove across the ice of the Dwina. As the carriage in 
which I was sitting was just beyond the end of the great 
bridge, the first salvo was fired from the great guns on the 
fortresses. I found ready to wrap us in the sleigh two 
splendid sables covered with gold brocade for my daugh- 
ter and m3'^self, two collars of the same fur and a coverlet 
of another fur, quite as beautiful.” 

Wrapped in their rich sables, the travellers climbed 
into the long Russian sleigh, designed by Peter the Great, 
and flew over the snowy chaussees that led to Petersburg. 
On a brittle Februar^^ day they arrived at the Winter 
Palace. The Empress and the court had gone away to 
Moscow. Petersburg was empty, but a small group of 
couriers had remained to welcome the German guests. 
The Princess was more than bedazzled by the reception 
they gave her. “It seems as if I were in the suite of her 
Imperial Majesty or of some great monarch. It does not 
seem real that all this can happen to poor me, for whom 
at only a few places a drum was ever stirred and at others 
not even that. Here everything goes on in such magnifi- 
cent and respectful style that it seemed to me then and 
now at the sight of the luxury surrounding me as if it aU 
were only a dream.” 
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Fikc’s memories of Iier arrival in Petersburg are ap- 
propriate to a fourtcen-year-old girl. She remembered 
the names of *hc four young ladies of honor who came for- 
ward to welcome her and the names of the men tliey sub- 
Bcquenlly married ; the fourteen elephants which the Shah 
of Persia had given to the Empress and which actually 
performed trichs in the snowy palace court-yard; the 
carnival and the wonderful coasting expedition led by 
Semion Kyrilovich Narishkin; above all she remembered 
and described to the last knot and ringlet the extraor- 
dinary style of hair-dressing favored by her new Rus- 
sian friends. Once in the Petersburg palace, the girl 
promptly forgot all the hardships of the journey. Her 
mother, a little tired but ever busy with her pen, contin- 
ued her stream of correspondence with Zerbst and Bcr* 
lin. “Fike bears the fatigue better than I, yet we are 
both well, praise be to God. May He continue to guide 
and direct us.” This to her husband, the General; to 
Ring Frederick, she wrote rather less piously: ‘‘Con- 
sidering the hardships of the season, the journey and the 
change of air, I should need to have an iron constitution 
to keep up my resistance. My daughter is more fortu- 
nate. Her youth supports her health and like young 
soldiers who scorn danger because they know nothing 
about it, she delights in the splendor by which she is 
surrounded.” 

In some subtle way, the conquering spirit of the Prin- 
cess of Zerbst began to fail her as soon as she arrived in 
Russia, It was equally evident that Fike, from the mo- 
ment when Narishkin helped her with a jest into the 
sleigh at Riga, was swimming with the current. Not that 
the Princess was aware of falling behind in the race. 
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Courageous and confident, she attached tlie great task be- 
fore her, her diplomatic mission from King Erctlcrick and 
von Podewils. She had found everything in Petersburg 
just as the3’- had said. Tilings had to be changed. 
Bestushev, the enemy of Prussia, must go. While her 
mother pursued these political interests, Pike was learn- 
ing to stand on her ovii feet in a strange environment. 
For the first time she allowed herself the luxury of a cold- 
blooded judgment of the Princess’s character. It hap'* 
pened on the journey from Petersburg to ]\Ioscow. 

“After the departure from Petersburg,” saj’^s Fike, 
“the sleigh in which my^ mother and I were traveling 
struck in turning against a house, whereby an iron hook 
became dislodged and fell, striking my mother on the 
head and shoulder. She insisted that she was severely 
hurt but outwardly there was nothing to be seen, not 
even a bruise. This incident delayed our journey by 
several hours.” In describing the accident, her mother 
says, “I believed myself to be wounded but I ivas not. 
The blow had struck with full strength against the fur ; 
otherwise, without doubt, ray head, neck and arm would 
have been crushed.” Only the costly furs given by the 
Empress had saved her. 

With this one interruption, the train r.f thirty sleighs, 
each drawn by ten horses, dashed onward without pause. 
They intended to arrive in Moscow before the Grand 
Duke’s birthday, on the twenty-first of February. The 
way was prepared. Bonfires burned at night along the 
snowy highway. Post-stations sprang up suddenly out 
of the snow-drifts, ready with hot coffee and fish soup, 
while fresh horses stood waiting in their dugas. The ex- 
citement was intense. At four o’clock on the tliird day, 
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the flying train came suddenly to a halt within seventy 
versts of Moscow. An envoy froni the Empress met the 
party here with the request that they should delay their 
entrance into Moscow until after darkness had fallen. 
While they waited, the travellers arrayed themselves with 
as much care ns possible- Fike put on a close-fitting 
dress of rose-colored moire silk, trimmed with silver. 

The horses were again put to tlie sleighs, this time six- 
teen instead of ten to each, and the train leaped forward. 
Sievers, the Empress’s envoy, seated himself beside the 
Princess of Zorbst, and urged the coachman forward at 
every breatli in true Hussian style. The procession drew 
Up before the Golovin Palace at eight o’clock in the eve- 
ning, It was just six weeks since the country cousins 
had driven with so much caution and secrecy out of th» 
little Lutheran to^vn of Zerbst. 

They were received on the stairway by the Prince von 
Hessen-Homberg, General Adjutant of the Empress, who 
conducted them to their cdiambers. Scarcely had they 
laid aside their heavy sables when the Grand Duke came 
running into their room, unable longer to control his im- 
patience to see them. At ten o’clock Lestocq appeared 
with greeting and a summons from the Empress. At- 
tended by the Prince von Hessen-Homberg and the 
Grand Duke, the two Princesses made their way to the 
Empress’s reception room. As they passed from room 
to room, the court ladies and gentlemen were presented 
and bowed low to them. “It is impossible to say how all 
those present stared at these Germans from head to foot,’^ 
wrote the Princess to her husband. Yet those musty old 
aunts at Quedlinburg who opposed the journey would 
have wished the Princess of Zerbst to forego this triumph. 
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The Empress advanced to her threshold to meet them. 
“She allowed me,” exulted the Princess, “scarcely time to 
take off my gloves and embraced me, I must sa}’’, with 
tenderness.” In rhetorical French, the Princess deliv- 
ered an address of gratitude for all the Empress had 
done for the Holstein-Gottorp family. The Empress re- 
plied that her own blood was not more dear to her than 
that of the Princess and that all she had done was nothing 
in comparison with what she intended to do. It was a 
meeting of Greek with Greek. Fike was at last presented 
and embraced. The Empress invited the company to be 
seated, but, since she herself was too excited to sit down, 
nobody else could do so. The reception lasted for half 
an hour. At one point the Empress abruptly left the 
room to conceal the tears she was obliged to shed. They 
were called forth by the strong resemblance between the 
Princess Johanna Elisabeth and her deceased brother 
once betrothed to the Empress Elisabeth. Pike’s memoirs 
say nothing of these tears, although her mother was much 
affected by them. 

Fike preserved for us, however, the appearance of the 
Empress at this time : “IMore than an3ffhing else, I was 
astonished by her great height,” she saj’^s. “I must say 
one could not behold her for the first time without aston- 
ishment at her beauty and her majesty. She was tall 
and, though rather stout, it did not detract, as no lack 
of freedom was noticeable in her movements. Her head 
was very beautiful. On this day she wore an enormous 
hoop-skirt, which she loved to do when she made a grand 
toilette and which she only did when she showed herself 
in public. Her dress was of shimmering silver taffeta 
trimmed with gold lace; she wore a black feather on her 
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head standing upright a little to one side with many 
diamonds in a coiffure of her own hair/* The young girl 
in tJic rose-colored moire frock never forgot the picture. 

The next morning, the Princess and lier daughter were 
summoned to the audience chamber by the Empress. “A 
few moments later, the Empress in grand attire came 
from her dressing-room. She wore a brown dress em- 
broidered in silver and quite, that is as far as head, neck 
and waist were concerned, covered with jewels.” She 
presented the ribbon and star of Saint Catherine to her 
guests. Then she passed on to mass. When they next 
saw her, she was on her way to confession; the next time, 
to communion. A few days later, on her way to the 
Troitsky Monastery, she came to say farewell “in a long- 
sleeved go^vn of black velvet adorned with all the Rus- 
sian orders; that is, tlie order of Saint Andrew as a scarf, 
of Saint Alexander about the neck, and of Saint Cather- 
ine on the left side,” There seemed no possible limit 
to all this grandeur. Elisabeth had ten thousand dresses 
and five thousand pairs of shoes. 

But Fike, her mother’s own child, was not over-awed. 
She expanded in an atmosphere where ostentation was 
the rule. With precocious tact, which she owed either to 
her own glands or to Babct Cardel but scarcely to her 
mother, she established herself securely in this glittering 
and treacherous environment, 

4 > 

Prince Christian August had given his daughter a 
book as a parting gift. It was a treatise by a professor 
at Halle which discussed at tedious length the differences 
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between religious creeds. He bad x^repared to go with 
this booh a memorandum of instructions for his daugh- 
ter’s use. It was headed: “Pro IVIemoria, so icli meiner 
gemahlen mitgegeben.” Somewhere along the route, how 
attentively can be imagined, Fihc had read this document, 
and had written one of her primmest letters to dear Paj^a 
thanhing him for his “gracious instructions.” The first 
half of the memorandum was tahen up with religious 
counsel and the second half witli her future marriage. 
The General’s style is an awkward contrast to the fluent 
preciosity of his wife. He addressed his daughter in 
the third x^erson and outlined her future duties thus: 

“Next to the Empress, her Majesty, she has to respect 
the Grand Duke above all as her Lord, Father, and Sov- 
ereign ; and withal to win by care and tenderness at every 
opportunity his confidence and love. Her Lord and His 
will are to be preferred to all the pleasures and treasures 
of the world; and do notliing which he dislikes or which 
causes him only a little pain; and still less to insist on 
her own will. 

“Never to enter into familiarity or badinage, but al- 
ways have respect as much as possible. 

“To regard the domestics and favorites of her Lord 
with a gracious mien ; not to demand the services of her 
Lord but ever to respond to the favor and love of her 
Lord. 

“To speak with no one alone in the audience chamber 
and to conduct herself always according to etiquette 
there. 

“To detest and avoid playing cards for high stakes, 
which is a mark of avarice and self-interest. 

“To take charge herself of the x><)cket money which may 
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be given lier, to guard it and to pay it out gradually to 
a servant on an account, in order that she may not submit 
herself to the trusteeship of a governess; to employ it for 
her use and pleasure, and with it to do good, in order 
tliat she may win for herself and not for others in- 
stead of her the love and inclination of her dependents. 

“To intercede for no one, because one may not under- 
stand the laws and a one-sided report cannot be trusted, 
and the side discriminated against becomes a disgruntled 
enemy ; and he vhom one helps out with such intercessions 
forgets the good deed and goes and sins again. 

“Especially to enter into no affairs of government in 
order not to irritate the Senate.” 

At fifteen Fike \vas not mature cnougli to appreciate 
the irony of this document and probably she never came 
to be. The abject submissiveness nliich her fatlier 
thought appropriate to her status as a wife had certainly 
never been exemplified by her vivacious mother. She 
must have been aware that her father played a minor 
part in the family life at Stettin and at Zerbst, but it 
was a condition in her little world which from sheer 
familiarity seemed only natural. What could be more 
normal than that tlie man of the family should be kept 
in leading strings? Few girls in her situation would have 
contrasted her father’s theories with his actions and Fike 
certainly did not. 

Frederick the Great always kept the delusion that he 
had played the chief role in this German-Russian mar- 
riage. But he over-estimated his actual part. If Elisa- 
beth had found it necessary to spirit the young Princess 
away against his royal will she would have done so. Since 
it was not necessary she wdcoraed his timely and useful 
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aid. At the right moment Frederick promoted Prince 
Christian August to the post of Field Marshal, and after 
Fike had gone to Russia he helped to reconcile her father 
to her conversion. “My good Prince of Zerbst was very 
restive on. this point,” he wrote. “I had a great deal oi 
trouble in overconhng his religious scruples. He re- 
sponded to all my representations with : ‘Meine Tochter 
nicht Griechisch werden !’ ” His struggles died away 
gradualljT under the tactful treatment of his free-thinking 
King who persuaded him that Greek and Lutheran were 
the same. “Lutherisch-Greichisch, Greiohisch-Luther- 
isch, das gehet an,” the submissive General repeated. 
If the King of Prussia said so what else could a Prussian 
officer reply ? 

The marriage was made by three women. It was be- 
gun by the Princess of Zerbst and the Empress of Russia 
and carried through by the fifteen-year-old Fike who 
took charge of the campaign herself when her mother’s 
. tactics failed. None of the men-folk who might have 
been expected to influence the situation did so. Those 
like Lestocq and the Prince of Zerbst who offered contrary 
advice were over-ridden. Tlie others were permitted to 
play the part of benevolent bystanders. 







V 

FIKE SECOMFS CATHEEINE 

“Ikly daughter,” wrote Tike’s father, “is already so 
•ucll grounded in her religion that she knows tlie prin- 
ciples of the true redeeming faith, and that no one can 
win or attain it by his own woiks, vows or the words 
of the saints, but that all must proceed alone from the 
^erit of Christ, the Son of God 'Whatever resembles 
fchis faith she can herself pro\c and accept, the other 
^ol . To compel or persuade my daughter to ac 
^ept a strange religion m which she herself finds errors 
js never to be adMsed ♦ And rather e\enlually to 
give up the regency than to suffer offense m her con- 
science ” 

These solemn words made a deep impression on the girl 
The admonitions which related to her marriage, the Em- 
press, and the Senate were not so serious She felt Iier- 
self able to cope with these concrete foices hut the ah- 
etraction called conscience is a more terrifying thing 
“I beseech you,” she wrote, replying to her father in his 
owTi vem, *‘to be assured that your admonitions and pre- 
cepts will he forever implanted Tathm my heart, as is 
the seed corn of our holy religion in my soul I pray 
God to gue me the strength which I need to withstand 
the temptations to which I shall be subjected Throug i 
the prayers of your Highness and of my dear mother, 
SO 
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God will grant me tliis grace which my youth and weak- 
ness cannot give.” 

Fike still believed when she penned these lines that she 
would be acceptable in Russia as an Evangelical Grand 
'Duchess. In common with her God-fearing father she 
put her trust in the precedent supplied by the Grand 
Duchess Charlotte. Their trust was misplaced. Peter 
the Great was liberal in religious matters, but liis daugli- 
ter was orthodox. Peter did not himself go to church 
and took pleasure in exposing the sham miracles of the 
wonder-working Virgins of Russia who were able to shed 
real tears before their worshippers. His dauglitcr did 
not inherit his skeptical spirit. She was loj’al to the Rus- 
sian Church and a lover of miracles. Her mother’s will 
provided that no one should occupj^ the Russian throne 
who did not profess the orthodox faith. Pike perceived 
the finality of this at once. “From my entrance into the 
empire,” she said, “I had been firmly convinced that the 
heavenly crown could not be separated from the earthly 
one.” On the threshold of her new life she was plunged 
into a conflict with her conscience. She wrestled with 
temptation and the scars of her struggle remained with 
her through life. 

‘‘The change of religion,” wrote Mardefeld to King 
Frederick, “gives the Princess infinite pain and her tears 
flow abundantly when she is alone with persons of whom 
she is not suspicious. Nevertheless ambition is gaining 
finally the upper hand.” Remembering the religious 
conflict of his own youth, Frederick was alarmed. 
But he put his faith in the Princess Johanna Elisabeth. 
“It only remains, Madame, for me to beg you to over- 
come the repugnance of your daughter for the Greek 
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“My daughter/’ ^\rote Fike*s father, “is already so 
^vcll grounded in her religion tlmt she knows tlic prin- 
ciples of the true redeeming faith, and that no one can 
win or attain it by his omn woilcs, vows or the words 
of the saints, but that all must proceed alone from the 
4nerit of Christ, the Son of God. Whatever resembles 
this faith she can herself prove and accept; the other 
■not. , . . To compel or persuade my daugliter to ac- 
cept a sh’angc religion in which she herself finds errors 
Is never to he advised. . . . And rather eventually to 
give up the regency than to suffer offense in her con- 
science.” 

These solemn words made a deep impression on the girl. 
The admonitions which related to her marriage, the Em- 
press, and the Senate were not bo serious. She felt her- 
self able to cope -with these concrete forces but the ab- 
straction called conscience is a more terrifying thing. 
“I beseech you,” she wrote, replying to her father in his 
ovm V'ein, “to be assured that your admonitions and pre- 
cepts will be forever implanted ■within my heart, as is 
the seed-corn of our holy religion in my soul. I pray 
God to giv'e me the strength which 1 need to withstand 
the temptations to which I shall be subjected. Through 
the prayers of your Higliness and of my dear mother, 
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God will grant me this grace which youth and weak- 
ness cannot give.” 

Fike still believed M’hen she penned these lines that she 
would be acceptable in Russia as an Evangelical Grand 
Duchess. In common with her God-fearing father she 
put her trust in the precedent supplied b}* the Grand 
Duchess Charlotte. Their trust was misplaced. Peter 
the Great was liberal in religious matters, but liis daugh- 
ter was orthodox. Peter did not himself go to church 
and took pleasure in exposing the sham miracles of the 
wonder-working Virgins of Russia who were able to shed 
real tears before their worshippers. Plis daughter did 
not inherit his skeptical spirit. She was loj^al to the Rus- 
sian Church and a lover of miracles. Her mother’s will 
provided that no one should occupy the Russian throne 
who did not profess the orthodox faith. Fike perceived 
the finality of this at once. “From ray entrance into the 
empire,” she said, “I had been firmly convinced that the 
heavenly crown could not be separated from the earthly 
one.” On the threshold of her new life she was plunged 
into a conflict wnth her conscience. Slie wu’estled wdth 
temptation and the scars of her struggle remained wnth 
her through life. 

“The change of religion,” wwote Mardefeld to King 
Frederick, “gives the Princess infinite pain and her tears 
flow abundantly when she is alone wuth persons of whom 
she is not suspicious. Nevertheless ambition is gaining 
finally the upper hand.” Remembering the religious 
conflict of his own youth, Frederick was alarmed. 
But he put his faith in the Princess Johanna Elisabeth. 
“It only remains, Madame, for me to beg you to over- 
come the repugnance of your daughter for the Greek 
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FIKE BECOJIES CATHEEIJfE 

“My daugliter,** wrote Fike’s father, “is already so 
well grounded in her religion that she knows the prin- 
ciples of the true redeeming faith, and that no one can 
win or attain it b}' his own works, vows or the words 
of the saints, but that all must proceed alone from the 
■inerit of Christ, the Son of God. Whatever resembles 
■this faith she can herself prove and accept; the other 
not. . . . To compel or persuade my daughter to ac- 
cept a strange religion in whieh she herself finds errors 
is never to be advised. . . . And rather eventually to 
give up the regency than to suffer offense in her con- 
science.” 

These solemn words made a deep impression on the girl. 
The admonitions which related to her marriage, the Em- 
press, and the Senate were not so serious. She felt her- 
self able to cope with these concrete forces but the ab- 
straction called conscience is a more terrifying thing. 
“I beseech you,” she wrote, replying to her father in Ins 
own vein, “to be assured that your admonitions and pre- 
cepts wiU be forever implanted within my heart, as is 
the sccd-com of our holy religion in my soul. I pray 
God to give me the strength which I need to 
the temptations to which I shaU be subjected. Tiirough 
the prayers of your Highness and of my dear mother, 
so 
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God Tidll grant me this grace which my youth and weak- 
ness cannot give.” 

Fikc still believed when she penned these lines that she 
would be acceptable in Russia as an Evangelical Grand 
Duchess. In common with her God-fearing father she 
put her trust in the precedent supplied by the Grand 
Duchess Charlotte. Their trust was misplaced. Peter 
the Great was liberal in religious matters, but his daugli- 
ter was ortliodox. Peter did not liimsclf go to cliurch 
and took pleasure in exposing the sham miracles of the 
wonder-working Virgins of Russia who v'ere able to shed 
real tears before their worshippers. Plis daughter did 
not inherit his skeptical spirit. She was loj^al to the Rus- 
sian Church and a lover of miracles. Her mother’s will 
provided that no one should occup}’' the Russian throne 
who did not profess the orthodox faith. Fike perceived 
the finalit}^ of this at once. “From my entrance into the 
empire,” she said, “I had been firmly convinced that the 
heavenly crown could not be separated from the earthly 
one.” On the threshold of her new life she was plunged 
into a conflict with her conscience. She wrestled with 
temptation and the scars of her struggle remained with 
her through life. 

“The change of religion,” wrote Mardefeld to King 
Frederick, “gives the Princess infinite pain and her tears 
flow abundantly when she is alone with persons of whom 
she is not suspicious. Nevertheless ambition is gaining 
finally the upper hand.” Remembering the religious 
conflict of his own youth, Frederick was alarmed. 
Rut he put his faith in the Princess Johanna Elisabeth. 
“It only remains, Madame, for me to beg you to over- 
come the repugnance of your daughter for the Greek 
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Cliurcli, after which you will have crowned your work.” 

Fifcc was converted by Simon Todorsky. Having 
studied four years at the University of Halle, at that 
time a hot-bed of theology, he knew the language of 
Luther well. Wliat was more to tlie point in dealing with 
the young person from Zorbst, Todorsky was familiar 
witli the subtleties of higher criticism which the intellec- 
tuals of Halle had recently invented. These were things 
of w'hich good Pastor Wagner, who, after all, was only an 
array chaplain, had never even dreamed. With the as- 
sistance of Todorsky’s hair-splitting. Pike was able to see 
that there was very little real difference between the 
Lutheran and the Greek Church. If only her father had 
not continued to harry her conscience. “Thou shouldest 
not take this trial frivolously,” he wrote, “must search 
tlij’sclf with care wlicther thou art really in thj* heart in- 
spired by inclination; or whether, perhaps, without thy 
being aware of it, tlie marks of favor shown thee by the 
Empress and other high-placed persons have influenced 
thee in that direction. Wc human beings often see only 
that which is before our eyes. But God in His infinite, 
justice searches the heart and our secret motives, and 
manifests accordingly to us His mercy.” 

As the awful shades of Judgment Day closed about her, 
Pike fell ill. Once before in childhood she had succumbed 
to an attack of religious terror complicated by pneumonia. 

In Russia she repeated the experience. “The physicians 
ascribe the disease,” wrote her mother, “to the inflaming 
of the blood caused by the hard journey.” Eor twenty- 
seven days the child hovered between life and death. In 
unconsciousness and delirium she made the decision which 
Iier father had urged her to weigh so carefully, Believ- 
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ing that Fihe might die, the Princess suggested that a 
Lutheran clerg5unan should be called to her bedside. But 
the sich girl said, coming for a moment to consciousness, 
“Why? Call Simon Todorslc\’^ rather. T would like to 
speak with him.” It Avas a triumph of diplomacy, an 
instance of that superb presence of mind which was to 
carry Pike through every crisis of her life. 

Luring her convalescence, Pike resumed her lessons 
Avith the Russian priest, a fact Avhich her mother carefully 
concealed from the Prince of Zerbst. As soon as she Avas 
able to hold a pen, she Avrote a stiff respectful letter to her 
father asking permission to change her religion. She 
sent her greetings to Uncle Johann LudAvig and promised 
to AATite to him b}’ the' next post. hand is still very 

weak,” she said, “so that I cannot do it to-day.” The 
tAvo old Puritans at Zerbst Avith their white Avigs and 
pious ways AA'ere A-^astly important to Pike although no- 
body else felt that the}^ had to be conciliated. 

In after years, when she had become Catherine the 
Great, Pike made light of the Avhole business of conver- 
sion. When her daughter-in-laAv had to go through the 
same experience, she spoke of it merely as a routine chore. 
“As soon as AA^e have her here Av^e shall go about the con- 
version. In order to conAunce her, we shall need about 
fourteen days. How much time Avill be needed to teach 
her to read the confession of faith correctly and dis- 
tinctly in Russian, I do not know.” The fourteen days 
Avere taken from Pike’s OAAm experience ; it AA^as after tAvo 
Aveeks of Todorsky’s hair-splitting dogma that she had 
succumbed to pneumonia and the temptings of ambition. 
Though she could speak of her conversion so casually in 
after life it had almost killed her at the time. The great 
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crimes of which she was accused as Empress made less 
impression on her conscience. As Catherine the Great she 
identified herself with Henri le Grand of France, that 
brilliant wa3rward monarch who changed his religion for 
the sake of a cro^^m. It was only one of many ways in 
which slie tried to justify her departure from lier father’s 
church. 

On the twenty-eighth of June, pale from a three days’ 
fast, Fikc was confirmed and re-christened. The Empress 
had a gown made for her exactly like her own, of red 
ffros dc Tour worked with silver. Her godmother was the 
aged Abbess of the Novodeviclie Convent, bowed with 
years and steeped in sanctity. The Empress with her 
fondness for tableaux, had arranged all. Krazny, the 
gorgeous red so beloved by the Russians, dominated the 
scene. Kneeling on a big square cushion, the convert re- 
cited the creed in a clear unfaltering voice. She had 
learned it, she says, “by heart, like a parrot.” Indeed 
she had learned it twice, for Simon Todorsky, the priest, 
had taught her the Ukrainian pronounciation, and Basil 
Adadurov, the tutor, had taught her the Russian. For 
the public ceremony she chose the Russian. As her clear 
young voice rang out in the first response, the tears of 
the assembled company gushed forth. Fikc maintained 
her self-control, which gave an impression of deep sin- 
cerity and religious fervor and was much praised. “Her 
bearing* fren? tlje mynent whan iha first entered the 
church,” wTote her mother, “and throughout the entire 
ceremony was so full of nobility and dignity that I should 
have admired her had she not been to me tliat which she 
is.” 

Standing before her in embroidered and be-jewdled 
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robes, the Archbishop of Novgorod intoned : “Wherefore 
art thou coine to the Holj’^ Orthodox Church of God and 
what seehest thou from her?” And Fike recited in stereo- 
t^^ped phrases a long melodious creed, in which among 
other things she professed: “I believe and confess that 
faith alone is not sufficient for our justification, but that 
good works also which XJi'oceed from faith and charity, 
withal as badges of Christ arc ncccssarj^ to salvation; 
vdthout the same faitli is dead according to the testimony 
of holy writ. . . . 

“I believe and confess that the pictures of Christ and 
the mother of God, the Virgin ^lar}’^, as those of other 
saints should be preserved and should be dulj’^ venerated, 
but should not be worshipijed.” 

Pike’s mother sent an enthusiastic but discreet descrip- 
tion of the ceremony to her spouse. It was a detail to 
her that her daughter’s name had been changed, but the 
girl’s father and her aunts would probably be hurt. Tlie 
name Sophie was a good Russian name, none better, but 
it happened to be that of the rebellious sister whom Peter 
the Great had locked up in a convent. Therefore Elisa- 
beth hated it. So Fil^e was baptized Catherine Al- 
exeievna for Elisabeth’s mother and Sophie Auguste 
Friedrike ceased to exist. The Princess of Zerbst broke 
the news to her husband as tactfully as possible. “In 
order to seal publicly such a confirmation,” she wrote, 
“a name is added; our daughter will be Catherine and 
the Alexeievna follows the custom of the country and 
means daughter of August; for the name August, ac- 
cording to the dialect here, can not be rendered other than 
Alexei.” The Princess of Zerbst had taken lessons in the 
Russian language to please the Empress but her prog- 
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ress had not been bo great. It is possible that she be- 
lieved that August and Alexei were the same in Russian 
though probably she knew better. In any case her little 
fiction would, scarcely be discovered by the German 
General. The rumblings from Zerbst and Stettin died 
down. The Prince was pleased because his daughter 
was a Grand Duchess and addressed her by this sonorous 
title. TIjo Princess continued to call her daughter Pike 
and carped at her husband for adopting the title of Grand 
Duchess. “Fikc will think that you no longer love her,” 
she wrote. But the Prince continued to be respectful. 
As his daughter had once trusted him to understand her 
weakness for beer he now trusted her to understand his 
weakness for etiquette. He was swaggering for them 
both. 

After her confirmation, Catherine Alexeievna followed 
tlie Empress from cloister to cloister, for Elisabetli had 
come to spend more and more of her time as a pious 
pilgrim. She had apartments in the Ti'oitsky Monastery 
W’here she sometimes lived with her court. The Abbot 
of Troitsky and the Bishops of Moscow and Peters- 
burg accompanied her evcry^vhcrc. With her three 
priests, she appeared in the box at the opera and 
even at masquerade balls. The young Grand Duchess 
could not imagine good Pastor Wagner in the role of 
polite escort and cavalier. Her new church had 
undreamed-of possibilities of romance, iviev, wiiich s/ie 
visited with her aunt, seemed a kind of orthodox Arabian 
Nights. ‘‘Here as in all cities which we had touched since 
Moscow,” she wrote, “the clergy of Kiev came to meet 
us. As soon as the church banners were visible, we left 
the carriages and entered the city on foot beliind the 
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cross. The Empress betook herself to the Petchersky 
Cloister and entered the church containing the wonder- 
working portrait of the Holy Vu'gin said to have been 
painted by Saint Lukas. Never in my whole life have I 
been so impressed as by the magnificent splendor of the 
church, in which all the saints’ pictures were covered with 
gold,, silver and jewels. . . 

“Toward the end of our stay in Kiev, the Empress 
visited with us a monastery where a comedy was to be 
played. The performance began at seven in the eve- 
ning. We had to go through the church to reach the 
theatre. The play consisted really of several plays : 
there were prologues, ballets, a piece in which Marcus 
Aurelius had his favorite hanged, a battle in which 
Cossacks fought with the Poles, a fishing scene on the 
Dnieper, and choruses without number. The Empress 
held out until about two o’clock in the morning ; then she 
sent to ask whether it would not end soon. The answer 
came back that only half of the performance had been 
given but if her Majesty so ordered the3^ would stop at 
once. She replied that they should finish soon; they 
begged only for permission to burn some fire-works. . . .” 

Such was Christianity in Russia: images covered with 
gold and silver, pieces about a pagan named Marcus 
Aurelius, and outbursts of fire-works. As the pupil of 
Pastor Wagner, and the daughter of her fatlier, Cather- 
ine could not fail to realize that these things proceeded 
from Satan and from Satan alone. She knew though 
she dared not admit it that they were idolatrous. And 
yet she reveled in them. Dr. Martin Luther had thro^vn 
an ink-stand at the Devil when he put his head through 
the window. Every true Christian knew the Evil One on 
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Cloister and entered the church containing the wonder- 
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church, in which all the saints’ pictures were covered with 
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theatre. The play consisted really of several plays : 
there were prologues, ballets, a piece in which Marcus 
Aurelius had his favorite hanged, a battle in which 
Cossacks fought with the Poles, a fishing scene on the 
Dnieper, and choruses without number. The Empress 
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came back that only half of the performance had been 
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gold and silver, pieces about a pagan named Marcus 
Aurelius, and outbursts of fire-works. As the pupil of 
Pastor Wagner, and the daughter of her father, Cather- 
ine could not fail to realize that these things proceeded 
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eight and made eliort shrift of him. The Prince of Zerbst, 
her fatlier, had once encountered him. It was during a 
visit of tlie Prince at Rome that the Pope had tempted 
him to become a Catholic. Put tlie Prince had not 
yielded to the blandishments of anti-Christ because, like 
the lieroic Doctor Luther, he recognized the Wicked One 
in spite of Ins pompous disguise. The Prince of Zerbst 
returned to his army and his church unharmed. As a 
matter of fact it is doubtful whether he had ever seen 
Rome and still more doubtful whether the Pope had paid 
any attention to an obscure German Protestant. But 
legend is as good as history if the legend is believed, and 
tlie Prince’s daughter had been brought up to admire 
tills heroic steadfastness of her father’s. Of course the 
Russian Church was like the Lutheran and not the 
Roman, as Father Todorsky had explained to her and as 
she had explained to dear Papa. Catherine Alexeievna, 
however, rebapllzed in the Greek faith, found it tactful 
to conceal a great deal from her father about her new 
faith and the things the Russians did in the name of their 
religion. 


2 

The Empress’s attachment to the young Princess had 
been strengthened by her illness, while the two elder 
women had been alienated Srom each otlier. When 
Catherine fell ill the Empress w’as sojourning in her 
Troitsky retreat. The court physician rushed to tlie 
sick girl’s aid and prepared to bleed her. To tlieir aston- 
ishment the Princess of Zerbst forbade the operation. 
She had always been panicky about blood-letting, and 
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she stubbornly refused to have her daughter bled. The 
doctors were outraged. Thej’^ sent a messenger in haste 
to their Empress who could not believe her ears. She 
ordered her carriage and her favorite and posted to 
Moscow. 

Ai’riving after candle-light, Elisabeth and Razumov- 
sliy entered the sick-room and found the patient uncon- 
scious. The Empress seated herself on the side of the 
bed, took the girl in her arms, and told the doctors to go 
ahead. The mother was summarilj’^ excluded from the 
room and Lestocq bolted the door. During her illness, 
Catherine was bled sixteen times, often as much as four 
times a da3^ Her mothers opposition was set down by 
the court as shovdng a lack of natural maternal affection. 
The Empress praised the girl’s courage and presented 
her vith a paii’ of ear-rings and a necklace worth twenty- 
five thousand rubles. She removed the Princess of Zerbst 
as head nurse and put the Countess Rumiantsov in her 
place. The chasm between the mother and daughter was 
broadening. 

Though hurt by^ all these slights, the Princess of Zerbst 
could not learn by experience. The climax of her tact- 
lessness came at Easter. Catherine had a piece of blue 
and silver brocade which Uncle Johann Ludwig had given 
to her in parting, a rich fabric woven by one of the looms 
of Zerbst. Her mother coveted the piece and at last sent 
a messenger to ask for it outright. Catherine resigned 
her treasure reluctantly, which the Countess Rumiantsov, 
who acted as spy as well as nurse, observed and reported 
to the Empress. Elisabeth forthwith sent two gorgeous 
lengths of stuff to the convalescent girl and openly ex- 
pressed her opinion of this thoughtless mother. Before 
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as head nurse and put the Countess Rumiantsov in her 
place. The chasm between the mother and daughter was 
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Though hurt by all these slights, the Princess of Zerbst 
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of Zerbst. Her mother coveted the piece and at last sent 
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her treasure reluctantly, which the Countess Rumiantsov, 
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to the Empress. Elisabeth forthwith sent two gorgeous 
lengths of stuff to the convalescent girl and openly ex- 
pressed her opinion of this thoughtless mother. Before 
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they Imd been in Russia two months, Catherine had won 
an ally in tlie Empress while her mother had created in 
lier a hitter enemy. 

In the meantime the foreign offices of Prussia, Prance 
and Sweden were leaning hard on the Princess of Zerbst 
to whom the3’ looked for aid in forming an alliance with 
Russia, The Princess was fascinated by her political 
mission and did not realize that her mismanagement of her 
daughter’s affairs failed to help the cause of Prussia 
with the Empress. The Russian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Bestushev, favored an alliance with Austria 
against Prussia. He called tlie King of Prussia “preda- 
tor^’” and the King of Prussia called Bestushev “cor- 
rupt.” History has showm that both gentlemen were cor- 
rect. 

Bestushev’s influence with Elisabeth was supreme be- 
cause he had been a proteg6 of her father’s. At fifteen, 
he had been sent abroad and educated by Peter the Great 
He then entered the diplomatic service and lived for 
twenty years or more in western Europe. Bestushev was 
one of the most versatile and gifted Russians of his day. 
His name was known throughout Europe as the inventor 
of a medicine called Bestushev’s Drops, which was popu- 
larly regarded both as an elixir of life and also as a 
healing dose for hysterical ladies. When Catherine the 
Great ascended the throne, she bought the formula for 
Bestushev’s Drops and published it ns a benefaction to 
the human race. With all her scorn of doctors she had 
great respect for Bestushev’s Drops. She i. isd them 
always in her own family. 

Bestushev’s researches in the black arts had other con- 
sequences. He employed in the department of foreign 
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affairs a German by the name of Goldbach, Avho tampered 
scientifically -with mail. In such matters the Russians 
supplied the will but they usually employed a German to 
do the deed. Goldbach opened the French Ambassador’s 
letters and read there a great deal that was not intended 
for the eyes of the Empress of Russia. He therefore laid 
the correspondence before Elisabeth who read that she 
was frivolous and indolent and that her chief interest in 
life was in changing her costume four or five times a day. 
She furthermore learned of the secret correspondence go- 
ing on between the King of Prussia and the Princess of 
Zerbst and of the strong influence which the Princess was 
supposed to Avield upon herself. It would be mild to say 
that the Empress was • angry. Bestushev’s method of 
gaining his end was simple and successful. 

The Empress struck at once. She ordered the French 
Ambassador to leave Moscow within twenty-four hours 
and to make for Riga without even touching Petersburg. 
It was the same Chetardie who had provided French 
money for her revolution, but he went at once. It was a 
famous exit. Bestushev continued quietly to mix the 
cards. He was now after the head of the meddling 
Princess of Zerbst. 

At Troitsky the Empress and her train occupied a 
suite of pleasant chambers with low ceilings, English 
clocks, and Dutch stoves. She had domestic tastes and 
warm affections and satisfied in this retreat her desire for 
a quiet family life. Here and at Monplaisir, where she 
had a summer kitchen in which she cooked with her OAvn 
hands, she lived her happiest moments. The cosy 
family atmosphere was interrupted by a painful explosion 
which took place between the Empress and the Princess 
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oi Zcrbst aftor Bestushcv Iiad pulled the strings quietly 
to this end 

The Empress and her guests had just arrived from 
Moscow. The Empress had made the journey on foot, 
leaving the others to overtake her m carnages. The en- 
tire party entered the gates in the form of a procession, 
which first turned into the Cathedral for mass and after- 
ward became a sort of English house party in which af- 
fairs of state and sociability were indiscrimmately mixed 
“After the midday meal,” Catherine says, “vhen the 
Grand Duke had come to our chambers, the Empress en- 
tered unexpectedly and commanded my mother to follow 
her into the next room Count Lestocq went in with them 
Awaiting my mother’s return, I seated myself with the 
Grand Duke upon the window ledge, and we chatted. 
The conversation in the dosed room lasted a long 
time ” 

Tlie first to appear was Count Lestocq who, assuming 
his best German manners, said to the young girl, “There 
is nothing left for you but to pack your things ; you will 
start at once on your home-ward journey.” Lestocq did 
not waste courtesy on fallen favorites, but he was not 
always shrewd enough to know who had fallen and who 
had not Then the Empress appeared at the door Tor 
a moment her imposing figure towered beneath the low 
ceiling, her blue eyes flashing with anger Behind her 
appeared the culprit, the Princess of Zerbst, her eyes 
red vith weeping The two young people hastily sprang 
dovn from the high window-seat and stood m attitudes 
of respect The impulsive Elisabetli laughed, kissed the 
hoy and girl who were to make up to her for the romantic 
marriage she had missed, and passed quickly out of the 
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room. Lestocq’s prophecy was not fulfilled. The Prin- 
cess and her daughter were not sent home. 

Prcderick the Great was to feel the effects of this 
family quarrel in the Seven Years War. Elisabeth’s dis- 
like of the Prussian King was greatly strengthened by 
the explosion at Troitsky. The Princess of Zerbst she 
never forgave. Mardefeld, the Prussian minister, was 
allowed to linger for a time, but when the Princess of 
Zerbst returned to Germany, the Empress demanded 
]\Iardefeld’s recall. She hit upon the humiliating device 
of requiring the Princess herself to go to the King of 
Prussia and deliver the message requesting his minister’s 
recall. The Prussian Ambassador, who had survived 
twenty years at the Russian court and had landed on his 
feet after two palace revolutions, was finally wrecked by 
his alliance with the Princess of Zerbst. Frederick the 
Great lost substantial!}^ then and afterward by enlist- 
ing the diplomacy of Catherine’s mother. He did not 
forget it. 


S 

In all her difficulties, Catherine could look for no sup- 
port from her natural protector and future consort. If 
she had been an average girl, the defective Peter would 
still have been a child beside her. But she was far from 
being an ordinary girl. The fifteen-year-old Princess 
was more than a match for the two adult women who fan- 
cied they were leading her. To steer her course between 
the Empress and her mother took all her attention at 
first. For a time she disregarded the Grand Duke as a 
factor in the situation. 
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Her account of their irelationship shows that they 
met like children, without any thought of a more 
mature relationship, **The Grand Duke appeared to 
rejoice at my arrival. In the first days he was very 
complaisant toward me.” During her illness, his good 
vriW continued. ‘^During my sickness the Grand Duke 
had shown me much attention. When I became better he 
continued this. I seemed to please him ; but I can neither 
say that he pleased me nor displeased me. I only knew 
how to obey and my mother had to marry me.” The boy 
gave her his confidence, chattering like a child about 
everything that came into his head. He confided to her 
his former love for Princess Lapukin whom the Empress 
had banished from the court and whose place had been 
taken by Catherine herself. The girl, who was passion- 
ately proud, could not understand that these were the out- 
pourings of a fragile sexless boy. She only saw that 
her lover was indifferent and pretended to the others 
that she did not see it. 

“When the fair v’cathcr came we moved over into the 
Summer Palace. Here the visits of the Grand Duke 
grew less frequent. I must say this lack of attention and 
his coldness so to speak on the eve of our wedding did not 
exactly incline me in his favor. The nearer the time 
came, the less could I hide from myself the possibility 
that my marriage might be very unliappy. But I had 
too much pride and too much self-respect to allow the 
world to suspect that I thought myself unloved. I re- 
garded myself too highly to believe that I was contempt- 
ible. The Grand Duke had a somewhat free manner with 
the ladies-in-waiting of the Empress which did not ex- 
actly please me, but I restrained myself from speaking 
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about it and no one knew my deepest feelings. I tried to 
distract myself by romping in my chamber with my maid- 
ens.” 

The Grand Duchess did not understand that the Grand 
Duke’s attachments to other ladies was as childish and 
unvirile as his attachment to herself. She says in her 
memoirs that at this time she scarcely knew the difference 
between the sexes. But jealousy was an old familiar feel- 
ing. Far back among the dim memories of her Stettin 
childhood was the shadow of a dreadful day when a baby 
brother had upset her world. She did not like those 
memories. “I should have been the most unhappy crea- 
ture in the world if I had allowed myself to be carried 
away by feelings of tenderness for him,” she says of the 
Grand Duke. “He would have ill-repaid me and I should 
have died of jealousy, which would have done nobody any 
good. So I tried to control myself in order that I 
might not be jealous of a man that did not love me. But 
in order not to be jealous there was only one means: not 
to love him.” 

The Grand Duchess grew high-strung and nervous. 
It was not the first time that she had failed to meet the 
requirements of an important situation. Born a girl, 
she had disappointed her parents’ hopes of the succession 
at Anhalt-Zerbst. Lacking beauty, she had not been 
attractive to suitors. And now that her future hus-* 
band did not love her, she had to reassure herself that 
she was not “contemptible.” Under the stress of bruised 
self-feeling, she became capricious and masterful with her 
maidens. Covering the floor of her room with mattresses, 
she had all eight of them sleep in her room. Another time 
she led the damsels out for a midnight walk through the 
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gardens of Peterhof for which they were all roundly 
scolded. Like a Sultana she divided the custody of her 
possessions among them, entrusting her jewels to one, her 
laces to another, her linen to another and so on. She cut 
her front hair short, wore it in a kind of frizzled bang 
and ordered her girls to do the same. Some of them 
wept and pleaded but the Grand Duchess had issued a 
ukas. She would not be moved. Peter the Great had 
not relented when old men wept and begged to be al- 
lowed to keep their beards. Let Maria Petrovna, the 
Skorodov sisters, and the two dwarfs dry their tears and 
order in tlic barber at once to cut off their hair exactly 
like the Grand Duchess. ... In addition to her elabo- 
rate liair-dressing, Catherine had taken on the habit of 
painting her face.. 


4f 

The Empress arranged the marriage for her two 
adopted children as if they had been puppets or ballet 
dancers. No such marriage had ever been seen in Rus- 
sia except perhaps the famous ice festival in the reign 
of Anna Ivanovna, when Prince Galitsin married his Lilli- 
putian bride. To satisfy a whim of their Empress the 
couple had been escorted to an illuminated ice-palace on 
the Neva and put upon a bed made of ice. Fortunately 
for Catherine and Peter they were to be married in mid- 
summer. The date was originally set for July the first, 
but was postponed twice. Not until late in August was 
everything finally ready. All summer long the Empress 
was so taken up with preparations that she suspended 
all affairs of state. Her own ministers and tlie foreign 
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ambassadors had nothing to do but play cards and drive 
in the Nevsky Prospect. . 

For months in advance the fashionable world was busy 
providing itself with “the richest clothes possible” since 
nothing less was specified by the ukas issued by the 
Empress. Bales of silk, velvet, and brocade were con- 
stantly arriving from England and Germany, for the 
Russians were no weavers. The English ambassador 
wrote home complaining of the Empress’s neglect of ofii- 
cial business when he might have better congratulated his 
country on the increased importation of English goods in 
Russia. From German looms came the heavy cloth-of- 
silver from which Catherine’s wedding govm was made. 
It was a rigid structure with a bodice shaped over a 
wooden form, to which was suspended a ti^ain more than 
three yards long. The fabric was spun silver and the 
whole thing weighed upon her like a suit of armor. 

Clad in this unyielding garment and bearing on her 
head a ponderous crown of jewels the Grand Duchess 
spent a miserable day. She held out bravely during the 
wedding ceremony in the church of Our Lady of Kazan 
and throughout the state repast in the Winter Palace af- 
terwards. But just before the baU began, she humbled 
her pride and begged to have the crown removed for a 
few minutes. The Empress, who thought this might 
bring bad luck, reluctantly consented. 

The wedding was a triumph for Elisabeth’s maternal 
pride. She ordered every detail of the ceremony with 
jealous tyranny, not omitting to command the bride 
to take a bath the evening before. . Early next morning 
she sent for Catherine to come to her chamber to be robed 
in state. There ensued a heated argument between the 
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Empress and the barber concerning the bride’s style 
of hair-dressing. Catherine sat before the mirror and 
seemed to tahe no part. There was not a rift on this day 
in l]cr good relations with the Empress. A supreme sat- 
isfaction in the great event united them completely. 

Although it was also the wedding day of the Grand 
Duke, he played a rather minor part. The ill-starred 
boy had managed to contract the smallpox recently and 
appeared at his nuptials with a dreadfully pockmarked 
face. His august aunt always dreaded his public ap- 
pearances lest some piece of childish misbehaviour on 
his part should disgrace the Romanov family. Peter 
bore himself sufficiently well on his wedding day, however, 
to cause no comment among the on-lookers. His only 
caprice was to offend his bride. While the young couple 
were still kneeling opposite to each other, waiting the final 
words of the priest, one of the court ladies whispered in 
the Grand Duke’s ear. “I heard him say to her,” says 
Catherine, “‘Clear out! Such nonsense!’ Then he 
turned to me and told me that she had advised him not 
to turn his head while he stood before the priest, for who- 
ever of us first turned our head would die first and she 
did not wish him to be that one. I thought this compli- 
ment not very friendly on our wedding day but I did not 
allow myself to notice it. She saw, however, that lie had 
repeated to me her good advice. She grew red and 
made reproaches, wliich lie again repeated to me.” 

At ten o’clock, the Empress herself conducted the 
young people to their apartment and left tlie Grand 
Duchess witli her maidens. She was relieved of lior bur- 
densome wedding garments and put to bed beneath a 
velvet coverlet. “All of them went away,” Catherine’s 
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narrative relates, “I remained alone more than two hours 
and did not know what I should do. Should I get up 
again? Should I remain in bed? I knew nothing. Fi-> 
nally my new lady of honor, Madame Kruse, came and 
informed me with great merriment that the Grand Duke 
was waiting for his supper which was about to be carried 
up to him. After his Imperial Highness had supped 
well, he came to bed ; and as he laid himself down, he be^ 
gan to talk of how it would amuse his servant in the morn- 
ing to see us both in bed. Then he fell asleep and slept 
soundly until the next morning. The cloths of fine linen 
on which I lay were very uncomfortable owing to the 
summer weather and consequently I slept badly; all the 
more as the morning gray of the daylight disturbed me 
considerably, for the bed had no curtains, although 
otherwise furnished magnificently in red velvet with silver 
embroidery. Madame Kruse attempted the next morn- 
ing to question us young married people. Her hopes 
however proved unfounded. And in this condition our 
affairs remained during the next nine years without the 
least change.” 

The Empress was not satisfied with one day’s celebra- 
tion of the marriage. The festivities were prolonged for 
ten days. The streets were given over to merry-making ; 
heralds on horseback, fountains spouting wine, fire-works 
and white nights, and all the bells and cannons of Peters- 
burg made a continuous carnival. An unbroken succes- 
sion of dinners, operas, masquerades, and quadrilles 
crowded upon each other. 

The Princess of Zerbst was hard put to it to describe 
these festivities adequately to her spouse. For he was 
not present. Somehow the invitation which should have 
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Empress and the barber concerning the bride’s style 
of hair-dressing. Catherine sat before the mirror and 
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in her good relations with the Empress. A supreme sat- 
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were still kneeling opposite to each other, waiting the final 
words of the priest, one of the court ladies whispered in 
the Grand Duke’s ear. “I heard him say to her,” says 
Catherine, “‘Clear out! Such nonsense!’ Then he 
turned to me and told me that she had advised him not 
to turn his head while he stood before the priest, for who- 
ever of us first turned our head would die first and she 
did not wish him to be that one. I thought this compli- 
ment not very friendly on our wedding day but I did not 
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Two weeks after the wedding, the Empress sent the 
young married pair with the Princess of Zerbst to Czar- 
skoe Selo. It was the month of September and the 
birches were turning to gold. But the bride had sud- 
denly lost her enthusiasm for the Russian scene. For 
the first time she was homesick for Germany and dreaded 
the moment of her mother’s departure. “At that time 
I would have given much if I could have left the country 
with her.” 

She was sustained, however, by a new sense of power 
and importance which came from having money in her 
pocket. This enabled her to patronize her mother by 
assuming her debts,' for the extravagant Princess had 
obligations amounting to seventy thousand rubles and 
no idea how she was ever going to meet them. Catherine 
promised to pay in her mother’s stead a sum which was 
absurdly beyond her means, for the Empress allowed her 
only thirty thousand rubles a year. Lifted so suddenly 
from the meager circumstances of her Stettin life, the 
Grand Duchess had no measure for her newly acquired 
riches. They seemed to her limitless. Of course she was 
in a position to come to her mother’s assistance and she 
came. Even if her new husband did not love her she 
was a rich woman now and could afford to be generous. 
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brought the Prince of Zcrbst to his daughter’s wedding 
had never been sent. He had expected it from week to 
week, since Frederick had told them that it would surely 
come. In the end, the old Prince was overlooked and 
had to console himself -with his wife’s description of his 
daughter’s wedding. The exuberant Princess wrote, 
“The Grand Duchess sends you her respects, but has no 
time to write, since it is still so new for her to be with her 
husband. They can scarcely he separated for a quarter 
of on hour.” 

The little Grand Duchess moved through everything 
like an automaton. She stepped through the white and 
gold quadrilles with tears in her eyes. “Never in my 
life,” said she afterward, “have I seen a more woeful and 
stupid amusement than were those quadrilles.” The be- 
ginning of her honeymoon was just as woeful. “After 
my wedding,” she said, “I felt best when I was with my 
mother. I strove all the more eagerly to stay with her 
as my household could scarcely be called pleasant. The 
Grand Duke had nothing but child’s play in his head; ho 
gave himself up to playing at soldiers, surrounded by his 
menials in whom alone he showed any interest.” 
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Tills was the beginning of a labyrinth of debt in which 
she progressively involved herself until it brought her 
witliin a few years to the verge of bankruptcy. 

At the end of September the Princess of Zerbst and 
Fraulein IChayn set forth on their homeward journey. 
They were laden with presents from the Empress. Two 
chests filled with Chinese and Damascene stuffs accom- 
panied the travellers; and to console the long-neglected 
Prince of Zerbst, his wife carried with her as gifts from 
the Grand Duke diamond shoe-buckles, diamond coat- 
buttons, and a diamond-studded dagger. The party 
was escorted by Catherine and Peter as far as Krasnoe- 
Sclo, tlie old Red Village of the Czars, nhere the Princess 
and her daughter saw each other for the last time. “I 
wept a great deal,” says Catlierinc, “and in order not to 
make me still more sad my mother went away without 
taking leave of me.” 

As soon as she arrived home, the Grand Duchess went 
to find her favorite maiden Maria Petrovna Shukov, to 
comfort her in her loneliness. But the girl had dis- 
appeared during Catherine’s absence. It developed that 
she had been sent away at the suggestion of the Princess 
of Zerbst. The Princess and the Empress had put their 
heads together over the unpromising status of the newly- 
made marriage and the banishment of Maria was the re- 
sult. They remembered the part which Julie von IMcng- 
den had played in alienating the former regent, Anna 
Leopoldmmn, from her husband, and they feared that 
Maria Shukov might play a similar part by increasing 
tlse estrangement between Catherine and Peter. The 
Grand Duchess learned then that she could never have 
a confidante in the future. 
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Anything which reminded Elisabeth of Anna Leopold- 
ovna’s family was hateful to her. She wished to forget 
the deposed Regent if possible, but the wretched woman, 
as if to revenge herself on the Empress, had continued to 
increase her family at regular intervals. Four children 
had been born to her at Kolmogory, two of whom were 
sons. The Major in charge sent a faithful report of 
each birth to the Empress, who tore his reports mto 
pieces. At last he sent a report which she did not tear 
into pieces. The prolific Anna had died in childbed. 
The Empress gave orders that the body of the deceased 
Regent should be dissected, and brought to Petersburg 
for burial. Accompanied by the Grand Duchess, both 
draped in heavy black, she attended the funeral cere- 
monies in the Alexander Nevsky Cathedral where the ill- 
starred Anna was laid to rest between her grandmother 
and her mother. Her grandmother was the old Czarina 
Prascovia Feodorovna, who had laid a curse on her 
daughter, and her mother was the daughter who had been 
cursed. The unlucky Anna weighed on Catherine’s con- 
science not a little. 

The death of Anna occurred about nine months after 
the marriage of the Grand Ducal pair. The Empress 
gave them another month of grace while she repaired 
with her favorite to spend May at Czarskoe Selo. Pres- 
ently she returned, advancing upon the sterile couple , 
like a threatening Juno. She had apparently expected 
that the Grand Duchess would, without preliminary 
warning or symptoms, present her with a Romanov heir 
in the ninth month after marriage. Disappointed in her 
hopes, she took drastic measures to remedy the situation. 

This time it was Bestushev and the Empress who put 
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tlieir heads together. Bestiisliev, it will be remembered, 
had not favored this marriage and Elisabeth’s discontent- 
ment with its results directed her thoughts toward him. 
At her wits’ end, she asked him to devise a regime, a pro- 
gram, for the young people, which he did vuth spirit and 
enthusiasm. He gave the Empress an elaborate memo- 
randum concerning the behaviour of the Grand Duchess 
and a still more elaborate memorandum concerning the 
beliaviour of tlie Grand Duke. The instructions were 
for the use of the guardians who were to take charge of 
the pair. Bestushev’s document rehearsed at length 
the faults of the Grand Duke: his disrespectful behaviour 
in church; his weakness for toys and tin soldiers; his 
familiarity ^vith pages and lackeys; his low language, his 
grimaces, his indecencies at table. In short, the Vice' 
Chancellor drew a picture of the Russian heir-apparent 
that might have been mistaken for the portrait of a child 
in bibs. All of its statements are confirmed by Catherine 
in her memoirs. The rules which he prepared for the 
Grand Duchess consisted entirely of prohibitions, chief 
of whicli was a ban on all private correspondence witli her 
mother, the Princess of Zerbst. This drove the girl to 
underground communications in which she became at 
last very skilful and learned to use it for political ends. 

The keystone of the new regime was the appointment of 
a married couple as guardians. The Choglokovs were 
chosen for special reasons. Maria Choglokov had mar- 
ried her husband for love and was knovm to all the court 
as the pattern of a faithful and devoted vdfe. Bestushev 
brought the young matron to the Grand Duchess’s apart- 
ment and introduced her ns the new governess or duenna. 
“Immediately,” says Catherine, ‘T began to weep vio- 
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Icntly/’ This did not help to ingratiate her governess. 
The atmosphere became hysterical. Catherine went to 
bed for a whole day and had to be bled the next morn- 
ing. The Empress came and scolded angrily. Young 
vdves who did not love their husbands always wept; 
Catherine’s mother had assured her that Catherine had 
no objection to manning the Grand Duke; she, the Em- 
press, had not forced her to marr}^ him ; and, hnall}’’, now 
that they were already married there was no use in ciy-' 
ing about it. Thoroughly frightened at the Empress’s 
displa}^ of temper, Catherine murmured, “Little mother, 
forgive me, I am in the wrong.” Slie feared that the 
Empress would actually beat her as she did sometimes 
beat the ladies and gentlemen of the court. 

The new duenna performed her duties well, setting the 
good example which the Empress had expected of her. 
“From 1746 until the death of her husband,” says Cath- 
erine, “who died in the year 1764, we really never saw 
her except pregnant or in childbed.” The Grand 
Duchess hated the prolific Maria and no wonder. 
Scarcely was the wretched Anna Leopoldo\’na well un- 
derground than this new and vivid reproach sprang up 
before her very eyes. The Kolmogory family had been 
at least invisible but Maria’s babies were born under her 
very eyes and "were heralded as important public events. 
Bestushev wrote to Count Vorontsov in London, “In 
these days it has pleased her Imperial Majestj’- to commis- 
sion Nicolai Naumovich Choglokov to journey to the 
Homan Emperor to congratulate him on the attainment 
of his high distinction; he will not, however, depart be- 
fore his wife has been delivered; that is, the middle of 
March.” On the 14th of March Bestushev added: “In 
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Ska\Tonsky. The houses of Zerbst and Holstein, al- 
though impoverished, did not produce women as weak- 
witted as the Empress’s nieces. Catherine found in 
that comparison a satisfaction for her resentment and 
jealousy. 

Her memoirs describe a nine-years’ purgatory of mem 
tal and physical suffering. She saj^s but little of her at^ 
titude toward the Grand Duke but that little is signifi-' 
cant. When the Empress accused her of not loving him, 
she spoke the truth, for Catherine saj’^s herself that, as 
a protection against jealousy she schooled herself to be 
indifferent toward her husband. 

Peter, who had all the pride which goes with a weak 
personalit3’^, tried to console himself in the usual way. 
He became a good deal of a ladies’ man. In tender 
glances and in compliments he was not at all backward; 
he could give an excellent imitation of a young man in 
love. His pose was so good that it deceived his aunt 
and humiliated his wife. He became better and better 
at it. Einally he entered into a relationship with Elisa- 
beth Vorontsov who came to be regarded as a real mis- 
tress. Catherine knew that Peter was incompetent to 
have a physical relationsliip but she realized that others 
did not know it. As Peter’s affectations grew his actual 
condition became worse. Nor did the stony indifference 
of, his wife help to make bad matters any better. On 
the contrary, it helped to make them worse. The Grand 
Duke crj^stallized into a little manildn incapable of feel- 
ings of any kind. 

Catherine’s life was full of illness and hypochondria. 
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these days Maria Scmionovna . . . has given birth 
an infant daughter. And Nicolai Naumovich will depa 
soon from here to Vienna.” 

The Empress hoped apparently tliat Maria’s fertilil 
was something which the Grand Duchess might acqub 
by association and imitation. Yet year after year passt 
by and the miracle did not happen. Catherine remaine 
ciiiZdless while Maria bore a child every year. In wri 
ing lier memoirs drops of gall fall from her pen whei 
ever she speaks of the Choglokovs. “Although he wi 
loved so much he was not at all lovable. Of all the pe< 
pie in the world, he was the most puffed up and conceited 
he thought himself extraordinarily beautiful and cleve 
He was a stupid coxcomb, arrogant and spiteful, an 
at the least quite as malicious as his wife, who was so nc 
a little,” The Grand Duchess allowed herself small « 
venges that were not quite refined. One of her maider 
had a trick of imitating with a pillow the walk of tb 
pregnant Maria. Catherine encouraged her in this pci 
formance by peals of appreciative laughter. Her spite 
fulness extended itself to Maria’s sister Marfa. “Hoi 
far the stupidity of this woman went is shown by the fol 
lowing pretty story: she was quite astonished at tli 
cleverness of the midwife who prophesied that she wouk 
bring either a boy or a girl into the world. She could no 
understand whence the midwife had this knowledge.” 

Madame Choglokov and her sister were Skavronskys 
nieces of the Empress. They represented the stock fron 
which Elisabeth hod sprung on her mother’s side. Th' 
Skavronskys were more prominent in the Empress’s en 
vironment than the Romanov side of her family, ant 
Catherine liked to romember that the Empress was / 
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Ska^Tonslvy. The houses of Zerbst and Holstein, al- 
though impoverished, did not produce women as weak- 
vdtted as the Empress’s nieces. Catherine found in 
that comparison a satisfaction for her resentment and 
jealousy. 

Her memoirs describe a nine-years’ purgator}'’ of mem 
tal and physical suffering. She says but little of her at^ 
titude toward the Grand Duke but that little is signifi-' 
cant. When the Empress accused her of not loving him, 
she spoke the truth, for Catherine says herself that, as 
a protection against jealousy she schooled herself to be 
indijfferent toward her husband. 

Peter, who had all the pride which goes with a weak 
personalitj’’, tried to console himself in the usual way. 
He became a good deal of a ladies’ man. In tender 
glances and in compliments he was not at all backward; 
he could give an excellent imitation of a jmung man in 
love. His pose was so good that it deceived his aunt 
and humiliated his wife. He became better and better 
at it. Finally he entered into a relationship with Elisa- 
beth Vorontsov who came to be regarded as a real mis- 
tress. Catherine knew that Peter was incompetent to 
have a physical relationship but she realized that others 
did not know it. As Peter’s affectations grew his actual 
condition became worse. Nor did the stony indifference 
of, his wife help to make bad matters any better. On 
the contrary, it helped to make them worse. The Grand 
Duke crj^stallized into a little manildn incapable of feel- 
ings of any kind. 

Catherine’s life was full of illness and hypochondria. 
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A catalogue of her ailments can be made up from her 
reminiscences. She fills up pages with stories of head- 
aches, toothaches, insomnia, influen2a and measles. 
She describes these afflictions with a serious atten- 
tion to detail which she scarcely achieved in describing 
the Turkish Wars of her later years. She says impres- 
sively tliat her colds were so severe that she used twelve 
pocket-handkerchiefs a day. At one time her physician 
thought slie had tuberculosis. He ordered her to bed 
and put her on a diet of ass’s milk. She suffered from a 
consuming fear of smallpox and every time anything 
went wrong with her she believed herself sti'icken. Once 
it turned out only to bo measles, but her spots, she as- 
sures us, were as large as rubles. All of her illnesses and 
afflictions during those years were the worst that could 
be suffered and survived. 

The story of her skull-bones has a dramatic climax 
and a happy ending. ‘^During this entire year,” says 
the heroine, *‘I suffered continually from headache and 
sleeplessness. Madame Kruse brought me as a so-called 
medicine a glass of Hungarian wine after I lay in bed, 
which I was supposed to drink regularly every evening. 

I refused this remedy for sleeplessness and Frau Kruse 
drank it in my stead and to my health. After I had re- 
turned to the city, I complained to Dr. Boerhaavo of my 
sufferings. He was a very sympathetic man; he also 
knew the kind of life I lived and knew my relation to my 
husband as well ns to my environment. He bade me show 
him my head some morning before my hair was dressed 
and carefully he went over the skull. Finally be said that, 
although I was seventeen years old, my head had the 
formation of a six-year-old child; that I must he very 
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careful and never allow the upper part of my skull to 
get cold; in short, the bones of my head had never yet 
closed up. He believed that the bones would only close 
up when I had reached the age of twenty-five or twenty- 
six and that this was the cause of my headaches. I 
followed his advice and- it was a fact that the separa- 
tion between the skull-bones disappeared only when I 
was twent3’^-five or twenty-six 3'ears old as he had proph- 
esied.” 

This happy cure of Catherine’s skull coincided with’ 
the birth of her first child which occurred wlien she was 
halfway between twenty-five and twent3’^-six. Appar- 
6^13^^ her ph3^sician was also something of a fortune- 
teller who could read the future, predict events, and give 
accurate dates. 

Catherine pictures her experience with toothache and 
tooth-pulling with more than Russian realism. Twent3''- 
five years after she had lost a tooth, she could seat her- 
self at her writing table and recall in fancy the painful 
moment when her physician and her surgeon and a male 
assistant had removed it. After the operation was com- 
pleted it was discovered that the Grand Duchess had lost 
a piece of jaw-bone “as large as a ten-sous piece.” The 
surgeon wished to examine the wound but the patient 
would not allow him to touch her. “I learned then,” she 
says, “that the pain which one suffers often creates hatred 
toward the one who causes it.” In the midst of her ab- 
sorption in her tragedies, Catherine was capable of flashes 
of psychological insight. 

“My situation was really not to be laughed at,” she 
says. “I stood completely isolated among all the peo- 
ple there. Meantime I had accustomed myself to it ; the 
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reading of good books and my cheerful turn of tempera- 
ment helped me easily over the situation. Besides I had 
a presentiment of future destiny which gave me courage 
to bear all that I had to bear and to endure daily un- 
pleasantries from more than one side. Already I wept 
much less when I was alone than in the first years. 

The Empress had given Oranienbaum to Peter for a 
summer residence. Here the young people led a com- 
paratively free life. Catherine used her freedom to go 
duck-hunting, rising at three o’clock in the morning to 
pursue her sport. With one old man for an attendant, 
she sometimes took a boat and followed her game far out 
into the open waters of the Finnish gulf. As she roamed 
about alone in the white light of the summer dawn, her 
romantic musings were mingled with ambitious thoughts. 
“At that time I read only romances which heated my 
phantasy, of which verily I had no need.” She wore men’s 
clothes on her shooting expeditions, as Elisabeth had once 
done before she became Empress. But her thoughts 
were occupied far more than Elisabeth’s had ever been 
with thoughts of the crown and the succession. 

Sometimes for as much as thirteen hours a day she 
rode horseback. It was an exercise w’hich she passion- 
ately loved. Whenever she touches on the subject of her 
skill as a rider, her vanity gets entirely out of hand. 
Her prowess w’as such that her riding master wept tears 
of enthusiasm and, speechless with joy, could onlj' run to 
kiss her riding-boot. The actress in blue velvet whom lit- 
tle Fike had seen at the age of three could hardly have 
expected more! Catherine’s horseback riding soon be- 
came another source of conflict between herself and the 
Empress. She preferred to ride astride and the Empress 
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feared that this might be the reason why she had no 
children. The Empress forbade the practice and Cath- 
erine did not dare to disobey lier openly. But she had an 
English saddle made with a movable pommel, so that she 
could ride either sidewise or astride. When safel}? out of 
sight of the Empress and her nasty Skavronsky relations, 
she rode as she pleased. 


3 

In Bestushev and his drastic Instructions, Elisabeth 
had exhausted her last resource of discipline. But her 
disappointment and chagrin caused her to continue in a 
thousand petty ways to harass the Grand Ducal pair. 
They were kept on a nursery regime of liberties. Neither 
of them was allowed to leave the house even for a drive 
without the express permission of the Empress. She 
regulated their slightest movements, ordering them from 
the Winter Palace to the Summer Palace or from Peters- 
burg to Oranienbaum without a moment’s notice. Some- 
times she allowed them to form a part of her entourage 
when she took a journey. Catherine complains, how- 
ever, that the Empress always omitted her from her 
hunting parties, although she knew how passionately the 
Grand Duchess loved to ride and shoot. On the other 
hand the Empress always remembered to include her in 
her religious pilgrimages. 

Catherine describes Elisabeth’s excursions in a rather 
critical spirit. There was for instance a trip to Reval 
when she had to s^eep in a kitchen where bread was being 
baked and where the ovens sent out a terrible heat. 
Sometimes the Empress’s party spent the night in tents 
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and Catherine recalls rather scornfully those forlorn oc- 
casions when storms came on and the wind blew out the 
torches and the rain soaked the finery of the courtier. 
Once they went to visit a Wonder-working Virgin in a 
holy cloister but she could not possibly be seen because 
the boards on which she was painted were covered with 
black filth. In this carping spirit Catherine described 
the Empress’s best shows, and yet she felt surprised and 
injuied because the Empress did not like her. “Her dis- 
like of me,” she said, “lias increased from year to year, 
although my entire aim has been to please her in every- 
thing. The Gland Duke is a witness that I have done 
everything to persuade him also to do this My respect, 
my obedience in all that she has wished, has been car- 
ried to the uttermost limit to which a human being can 
carry it ” Yet the Empress called her, “Ochen upriany,” 
^e^y stubborn, and lefused to see her for weeks and 
months at a time 

During the second spring following her marriage. 
Catherine received the news of her father’s death The 
Prince had died of a stioko of apoplexy. Catherine wept 
so violently and long that the doctors came and bled her. 
Still she wept on The Empress grew impatient and 
finally sent word through Madame Choglokov that Cath- 
erine should dry her tears “My father had been no King, 
and the loss was not so great . . . But to the credit of 
her Majesty, I cannot believe that the woman said to 
me what she had been commanded to say, for that did not 
exactly show goodness of heart!” Catlierinc was allowed 
to wear mourning for only six weeks and was limited to 
mere black silk instead of crepe. “I must confess,” 
writes Catherine, “that to-day (twenty-five years later) 
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I cannot think of it without rebellion in my heart.” 

The Empress’s irritation made her variable temper 
more variable than ever. She grew more restless and ec- 
centric. Every day she had the furniture shifted in her 
apartments. Her people were left waiting hours and 
days for orders which she delayed for mere whims. Once 
the Grand Duchess remained sitting upright on a chair 
fully dressed for early mass while the hours slowly 
passed from four o’clock in the morning to three o’clock 
in the afternoon. The Empress had summoned her to 
go to church but had changed her mind at the last mo- 
ment and gone to the bath instead. 

The wishes of the young court were never consulted, 
even formally, about anything. A favorite attendant 
would vanish overnight and be heard of next in Astra- 
khan, Orenburg or Kazan whither he had been banished. 
Always, Catherine says, the exiles passed first through the 
court called the Secret Chancellary, a form of inquisition 
which was the terror and horror of Russia at the time. 
One day the Grand Duke’s Holstein servants were sud- 
denly sent back to Germany without warning, and he was 
left alone with Russians whom he detested. Another day 
Catherine’s attendant, Madame Kruse, who happened 
also to be a Holsteiner, was suddenly dismissed and re- 
placed by Madame Vladislav, who was a Russian. The 
Empress had apparently liit upon the forlorn hope that 
it miglit be German influence which kept the young couple 
sterile. 

Catherine’s new woman, Prascovia Nikitichna Vladis- 
lav, made an important contribution to her education. 
Prascovia was about fifty and her gossip about the Rus- 
sian grandees an.d their families went back to the time 
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of Peter the Great. Catherine was fascinated by these 
histories which gave her the orientation in Russia that she 
needed. Peter would not listen to Prascovia. He was 
homesick for Holstein and as the German group which 
once surrounded him grew less and less and dnally disap- 
peared completely, his Heimweh increased. The last to 
go was Baron Lestocq, who was imprisoned for five years 
in the Fortress of Saint Peter and Saint Paul and finally 
banished to TJglitch. The Empress was done u’ith Ger- 
mans for all time. 

Catherine seemed to forget very easily the old friends 
of her mother’s party and to pass on quickl}' to an al- 
liance with the Russians. In time she found herself and 
Bestushev, the official enemy of that party, on the same 
side and even united in their political schemes. She had 
an elasticity of temperament which was her one salvation 
in her trying circumstances. For there is no denying 
they were intensely trying. “For eighteen years,” she 
writes, “I have led a life from which ton others would 
have gone insane and twenty in my place would have died 
of melancholy.” 

The petty persecutions of the Empress were the only 
thing that drew tlie young couple together. When 
Catherine was scolded by her duenna, Peter flared up in 
her defence. In return, Catherine ga^c Peter advdee and 
comfort when he fled to her in terror at the threats of the 
Empress and his governors. But Catherine found his 
fears excessive; ^ith a certain detachment and objectivity 
she recognized that they were beyond the ordinary and 
uncontrollable. She A^ondcred at this trait at first and 
yet symnathized with him; but later on when other tilings 
had come between them, her wonder changed to scorn 
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Her story of the Grand Duke and his abhorrence of the 
Russian bath shows that she early appreciated the dan- 
gers into which the young man’s stubbornness was lead- 
ing him. 

During the first week of Lent, the Empress ordered 
Catherine and Peter to go to the steam bath, as a part of 
the regular preparation for communion. The Grand 
Duke excitedly refused. He would not enter the bath; 
he had never been there before and it was a ridiculous 
ceremony anyhow to vkich he attached no significance. 
Besides, the bath was harmful and would make him ill. 
“He did not wish to die; his life was his most precious 
possession. The Empress could never force him to the 
point of going there.” To all this Madame Choglokov 
replied with equal heat. She threatened the young man 
with the fortress of Saint Peter and Saint Paul and re- 
minded him that the son of Peter the Great had perished 
from disobedience. “Much of this,” Catherine reflected, 
watching Madame Choglokov, “comes from herself but 
much is from the Empress. I came to the conclusion 
that the threat of the fortress must have come from the 
monarch and I saw in it a sign of her strong resentment 
against the Grand Duke.” 

The mischief-making Maria reported all this back to 
the Empress, whose wrath flared out in her usual strong 
language: “Very good; if he is so disobedient toward 
me, I will not kiss his damned hand any more.” This 
was. faithfully carried back to the Grand Duke who said, 
“That depends on herself. But I will never go into the 
bath. I cannot bear the heat.” The Empress kept her 
word and her nephew kept his. Yet she never gave up 
the attempt to force liim into the bath. He was not 
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of Peter tlie Great. Catherine was fascinated by these 
histories which gave her the orientation in Russia that she 
needed. Peter would not listen to Prascovia. He was 
homesick for Holstein and as the German group which 
once surrounded him grew less and less and finally disap- 
peared completely, his Heimweh increased. The last to 
go was Baron Lestocq, who was imprisoned for five years 
in the Fortress of Saint Peter and Saint Paul and finally 
banished to Uglitch. The Empress was done with Ger- 
mans for all time. 

Catherine seemed to forget very easily the old friends 
of her mother’s party and to pass on quickly to an al- 
liance with the Russians. In time she found herself and 
Bestushev, the official enemy of that party, on the same 
side and even united in tlicir political schemes. She had 
an elasticity of temperament which was licr one salvation 
in her trying circumstances. For there is no denying 
the}' were intensely trying. ‘‘For eighteen years ” she 
writes, “I have led a life from which ten others would 
liavc gone insane and twenty in my place would have died 
of melancholy.” 

The petty persecutions of the Empress were the only 
thing that drew tlie young couple together. When 
Catherine was scolded by lier duenna, Peter flared up in 
her defence. In return, Catherine gave Peter advice and 
comfort when he fled to her in terror at the threats of the 
Empress and his governors. But Catherine found his 
fears excessive; with a certain detachment and objectivity 
she recognized that they were beyond the ordinary and 
uncontrollable. She wondered at this trait at first and 
yet sympathized with him ; but later on when otlior things 
had come between them, her wonder changed to scorn. 
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Her story of the Grand Duke and his abhorrence of the 
Russian bath shows that she early appreciated the dan- 
gers into which the young man’s stubbornness was lead- 
ing him. 

During the first week of Lent, the Empress ordered 
Catherine and Peter to go to tlie steam bath, as a part of 
the regular preparation for communion. Tlie Grand 
Duke excitedl}^ refused. He would not enter the batli; 
he had never been there before and it was a ridiculous 
ceremony an3diow to which he attached no significance. 
Besides, the bath was harmful and would make him ill. 
“He did not wish to die; his life was his most precious 
possession. The Empress could never force him to the 
point of going there.” To all this Madame Clioglokov 
replied with equal heat. She threatened the young man 
with the fortress of Saint Peter and Saint Paul and re- 
minded him that the son of Peter the Great had perished 
from disobedience. “Much of this,” Catherine reflected, 
watching Madame Choglokov, “comes from herself but 
much is from the Empress. I came to the conclusion 
that the threat of the fortress must have come from the 
monarch and I saw in it a sign of her strong resentment 
against the Grand Duke.” 

The mischief-making Maria reported all this back to 
the Empress, whose wrath flared out in her usual strong 
language: “Very good; if he is so disobedient toward 
me, I will not kiss his damned hand any more.” This 
was, faithfully carried back to the Grand Duke who said, 
“That depends on herself. But I will never go into the 
bath. I cannot bear the heat.” The Empress kept her 
word and her nephew kept his. Yet she never gave up 
the attempt to force him into the bath. He was not 
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again threatened ^vdth the fortress, but he aWays felt 
the threat lurking in the background. The quarrel made 
a great impression on tlie Grand Ducliess who tells of 
it at length in her memoirs. She regarded it correctly 
as a symptom of something extreme in his character, but 
slie could not understand it. Her common sense was 
baffled by the behaviour of a youth who feared the Rus- 
sian bath more than he feared imprisonment in a fortress. 
In his obstinacy and excitement, Peter gave various 
reasons for refusing to obey the Empress but he scarcely 
gave the real one. The Russian bath was a social affair, 
participated in by naked men and women. The custom, 
a mere everyday fact in Russia, was regarded with horror 
in Germany and the rest of Europe. The young Grand 
Duke was still a German and, without being clearly aware 
of why he felt that way, he dreaded the exposure and 
found it unendurable. Imprisonment was a trifle by 
comparison. The Grand Duchess took this hurdle as she 
took others in her new life. She had been brought up a 
puritan and a proteslant. But she no longer lived in 
Zerbst; she lived in Russia and did as the Russians did. 
The Grand Duke continued to dwell in an imaginary 
Holstein of his own which was as different as possible 
from the Russia which lay around him. 

4 

Elisabeth’s capriciousness increased. Having changed 
her furniture and everything else in her cn^’ironment 
that could be changed, at last she changed her favorite. 
The easy-going Razumovsky was displaced and relegated 
with honors and riches *o private life. There is a tra- 
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dition that the Count had been secretly married to Elisa- 
beth. Whether this be true or not does not matter much. 
The time had come for him to go. The discarded lover 
retired to the Anitchhov Palace "which the Empress had 
built for him and where he dreamed awa}’^ his life for an- 
other twent}’^ years. Razumovsk}^ was a charming 
decoration on the early reign of Elisabeth Petrovna. He 
was whollj^ impractical and without ambition of any kind, 
a poetic indolent Ukrainian. He was loyal to his mis- 
tress to the end and devoted to her successor, Catherine 
the Great. 

Ivan Ivanovich Shuvalov, the new favorite, was a 
cousin. As the Empress grew older she suffered increas- 
ingly from melancholy which she strove to lighten by 
drawing the circle of relatives closer around her. Ivan 
Ivanovich was ably supjjorted in his new duties by his 
family. He had a sister, a cheerful person whom the 
Empress relied upon to rescue her from low spirits. He 
had besides two brothers who guarded "him on both 
flanks and reaped a rich harvest of monopolies. The 
Shuvalov brothers were ambitious and grasping as th& 
Razumovskys had never been. Their advent made a 
great difference at court, for the Empress, who became 
more indolent and fantastic every day, gave more and 
more power to the Shuvalovs. She had failed in her 
dearest scheme: her nephew and successor, the Grand 
Duke Peter, had no heir. 

With the year 1750 the problem of an heir seemed to 
grow desperate. In the Grand Ducal camp a realistic 
view was growing up. It was represented chiefly by 
Madame Wadislav, Catherine’s lady-in-waiting, and by 
the mother of young Sergei Saltikov, a young chamber- 
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over it,” is her laconic comment. It was about this time, 
according to her memoirs, that her skull-bones closed up. 

Whether the Empress was aware of the intrigue be- 
tween Catherine and Sergei Saltikov we do not know. 
We do know, however, that with the year 1754' her atti- 
tude toward the young count underwent a decided change. 
Choglokov and his wife saw great possibilities for tlic fu- 
ture, hoping to reap the credit for tlic new and gratify- 
ing turn of events. When tlie Emj^rcss began to turn a 
friendl 3 '’ gaze upon the young court, Choglokov lost his 
head and tried to woo her. Catlierinc admits tliat she 
and her mischievous Sergei encouraged this indiscretion 
which invited dangers unforeseen by their inexperience 
and youth. The brothers Shuvalov were strongly in- 
trenched and were ready to make short shrift of any rival. 
At a masquerade ball, the softened Empress encouraged 
Choglokov with tender glances. Ivan Ivanovich, the fa- 
vorite, saw them and his clan closed in around her, at 
once, and insidiously. In the end Choglokov was insulted 
by the Empress in public. “She called him,” says Cath- 
erine, “in a public conversation at dinner a blockhead and 
a traitor, which he so took to heart that he fell into the 
jaundice. Kandoid, the Shuvalov’s man, was called in, 
and, as he had long known that the patient was an enemy 
of theirs, believed that he wnuld do them a favor by mur- 
dering him. At least all the doctors ^vho were called in 
during his last days maintained that he had been treated 
like a creature whom one wished to kill. Four days af- 
ter his death his wife was told that she could remain in 
Moscow. ... I believe that Saltikov would have been 
banished at that time too if I had not been pregnant and 
they had not feared to afflict me with this grief.” 
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Jain of the Grand Duke Slowly the idea took shapp 
■without anybody’s expressing it that the Grand Duchess 
might, by merely transgressing her marriage vows, re- 
deem the situation. By some means this idea w'as insinu- 
ated into the heads of the stupid Choglokovs who after- 
wards thought tliey had invented it. Slaria Choglokov 
suggested it to Catherine; put it to her, so to speak, as 
her patriotic duty. It seems rather odd that all of them 
had been so slow in coming to this plan. Apparently 
Catherine would have gone on indefinitely in the dilemma 
if the older married women had not finally suggested a 
way out. 

Catherine wrote two accounts of her affair with Sergei 
Saltikov. One was set down only three or four years 
after it was over, and the other she ■wrote in her old age. 
The old lady’s story is a lively romance, portraying an 
ardent courtship, a horseback ride, a lonely island, and an 
importunate lover. The young woman’s story is less ro- 
mantic and more politico!. She says in this version; 
“Madame Choglokov used all possible arts of persuosion 
to seduce me. This and the attractiveness and talents of 
him for whom she spoke would have found less resistance 
in another than in mo. It is really true that I was dis- 
tinguished hy discretion and exemplary innocence.” 

Sergei Saltikov was a merry and irresponsible youth 
without ulterior ambitions. His relations with tlie Grand 
Duchess began in the year 1752. In December of that 
year the Grand Duchess reported miscarriage. Tlie fol- 
lowing July the same misfortune befell her. She seemed 
doomed to bad luck and delay. Not until the 20th of 
September, 1754, did she actually become a motlier. On 
that date she bore a son. “There was inexpressible joj 
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over it,” is her laconic comment. It was about this time, 
according to her memoirs, that her skull-bones closed up. 

Whether the Empress was aware of the intrigue be- 
tween Catherine and Sergei Saltikov we do not know. 
We do know, however, that with the year 1754 her atti- 
tude toward the young count underwent a decided change. 
Choglokov and his wife saw great possibilities for the fu- 
ture, hoping to reap the credit for the new and gratify- 
ing turn of events. When the Empress began to turn a 
friendly gaze upon the young court, Clioglokov lost his 
head and tried to woo her. Catherine admits that she 
and her mischievous Sergei encouraged this indiscretion 
which invited dangers unforeseen bj’^ their inexperience 
and youth. The brothers Shuvalov were strongly in- 
trenched and were ready to make short shrift of any rival. 
At a masquerade ball, the softened Empress encouraged 
Choglokov with tender glances. Ivan Ivanovich, the fa- 
vorite, saw them and his clan closed in around her, at 
once, and insidiously. In the end Choglokov was insulted 
by the Empress in public. “She called him,” says Cath- 
erine, “in a public conversation at dinner a blockhead and 
a traitor, which he so took to heart that he fell into the 
jaundice. Kandoid, the Sliuvalov’s man, was called in, 
and, as he had long known that the patient was an enemy 
of theirs, believed that he would do them a favor by mur- 
dering him. At least all the doctors who were called in 
during his last days maintained that he had been treated 
like a creature whom one wished to kill. Four days af- 
ter his death his wife was told that she could remain in 
Moscow. ... I believe that Saltikov would have been 
banished at that time too if I had not been pregnant and 
they had not feared to afflict me with this grief.” 
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At last the midwife declared that tlie moment was at 
hand The Empress, who occupied adjoining chambers, 
was summoned from her bed at two o’clock in the morn- 
ing She swept upon the scene m a mantle of blue satin, 
foi the room was cold witli the chill of a late September 
dawn At noonday the child was born The Empress 
waited only for the midwife to bathe and swaddle the in- 
fant Tlien she called the priest and had him cliristened 
Paul This was the name of the first child born to her 
mother and Peter the Great, a bastard son who had died 
at the age of three Commanding the midwife to cairy 
the child m front of her, the Empress retired to her ow n 
apartments where she arranged a nursery and cared for 
him mth her own hands If he whimpered she ran to 
him at once, her devotion became the subject of wide 
comment and general praise It gave rise to the rumor 
that the child was actually Elisabeth’s own and not Cath- 
eime’s at all The Empress was not displeased with the 
rumor, there were moments in her last years, years given 
oier to vapors and moods, when slic almost believed the 
myth herself That she had done Molence to the young 
mother m kidnapping her child nc\er entered her head 
She ashed Maria Theresa of Austria, that piolific mother 
whom she had always envied, to be godmother to Iier child 
Austria should realize that Russia also had an heir 

6 

Very little is known of the father of Paul The un- 
happy life of Catherine’s son and his final insanity ha\c 
set many writers and historians at work discussing his 
lioredity But they always have assumed that lus father 
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was Peter III and that his grandfather was Peter tbs 
Great. If this were true, the deficiencies of Catherine’s 
son would be easj’^ to explain, for hereditj’^ on the Romanov 
side left much to be desired. Peter the Great had a 
weak-witted brother and Peter III had a mental twist. 
But all this has nothing to do with Paul, who was not a 
Romanov but a Saltikov. 

We must rely upon Catherine’s memoirs for the little 
that we know about the Saltikovs. Sergei and Peter 
were brothers in the service of tlie Grand Duke. Their 
father was the General Saltikov who had welcomed 
Catherine and her mother in Riga on their way to Rus- 
sia. The mother of the Saltikov brothers had been a 
Princess Galitsin and a loyal helper of the Empress Elisa- 
beth when Elisabeth seized the throne. The tradition is 
that Maria Saltikov had squandered her virtue for Elisa- 
beth’s cause. However this may have been, the Empress 
was devoted to this lady and attached her two sons to the 
court of the Grand Duke. Sergei was a great favorite 
of Peter’s and often slept with him. At the time when 
IMaria Saltikov promoted the affair between her son and 
the Grand Duchess she Avas a confirmed invalid, but she 
seems , to have kept her initiative and energy to the last. 
As she had helped her Empress gain a throne she now 
stood ready to help her gain an heir for it. 

Sergei Saltikov was a typical ne’er-do-well. Catherine 
tried to make the most of her lover in her memoirs but 
not a great deal could be made of him. He was a merry 
fellow, a brunet, who said of himself when he was once 
attired in a silver costume that he looked “like a fl.y in 
the milk.” Catherine says of liim that he “was beauth 
ful as the day; no one could compare with him, even 
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in the great comt, still less in our omi. He was not 
^\ithout spuit and possessed those charming manners 
which one acquires from living in the world of fashion 
and especially at the court. In the jear 1752 he was 
twenty-six years old. His birth and other qualities made 
him an outstanding personality. He had his faults, 
which he knew how to conceal; his greatest faults were a 
tendency to intrigue and a lack of strong principles. 
This however was unknowTi to me at that time 

She then passes on to his brother Peter, whom she pre- 
sents in quite a different light Peter “was a fool in the 
fullest sense of the word, and had the most stupid physi- 
ognomy that I ha\e ever seen in my life, great leaden 
eyes, a turned-up nose, a mouth always half open Be- 
sides he was a terrible tattle-tale.” Evidently Peter was 
no Cl edit to the Saltikov family. Yet he happened to 
be the uncle of her son. 

It was afterwards said of Paul, when he became Paul 1 
of Russia, that his physiognomy with its tumed-up nose 
was considered even by himself too ugly to be imprintea 
on his coins ; and that when the crowds of Paris gathered 
to look at him they cried out, “My God, how ugly he is!” 
His looks, we might fairly conclude, were a gift which 
the bad fairies of heredity had borrowed from Uncle 
Peter. There were other disadvantages which the bad 
fairies doubtless took from the Saltikov family, for Paul 
was afflicted in several ways which always remained a 
puzzle to his mother. 
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After the birth of lier son, the Grand Duchess recuper- 
ated but slowly. The icy winds from tlie Neva pene- 
trated her axDartment and she suffered continually from 
colds. She Avas querulous. Her chamber, in Avhich she 
was obliged to pass all her time as a convalescent, Avas 
too small. Eight archins in one direction and four in 
the other, it measured but little more tlian the humble 
room in Stettin in which Catherine herself had been born. 
As a Grand Duchess, she resented these narroAV AA^alls; 
she resented the badly drawn pictures on the tiles of her 
Dutch stove; she resented the Grand Duke’s tobacco 
smoke which invaded her premises ; and she resented the 
‘‘Avretched pieces of jewelry” Avhich the Empress had been 
pleased to give her. The present of a hundred thousand 
rubles which accompanied the jewels was the sole bright 
lining of her cloud. Catherine alAA’^ays needed money. 

But even this jo}’’ was tarnished by the fact that the 
Empress immediately borrowed the Avhole sum back again 
and did not repay her until the folloAving January. The 
Empress recalled the money because the Grand Duke, on 
hearing that his Avife had receiA’^ed it, raised a great out- 
cry on his oAvn behalf. As there was no money in the 
treasury with which to silence him, the Empress hastily 
sent to the Grand Duchess and asked for the loan of her 
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in the great court, still less in our own. He was not 
without spirit and possessed those charming manners 
which one acquires from Kving in the world of fashion 
and especially at the court. In the year 1752 he was 
twenty-six years old. His birth and other qualities made 
him an outstanding personality. He had his faults, 
which lie knew how to conceal; his greatest faults were a 
tendency to intrigue and a lack of strong principles. 
This however w’as unknowm to me at that time.’^ 

She then passes on to his brother Peter, whom she pre- 
sents in quite a different light. Peter “was a fool in the 
fullest sense of the word, and had the most stupid physi- 
ognomy that I have ever seen in my life: great leaden 
eyes, a turned-up nose, a mouth always half open. Be- 
sides he was a terrible tattle-talc.*’ Evidently Peter was 
no credit to the Saltikov family, yet he happened to 
be the uncle of her son. 

It was afterwards said of Paul, when he became Paul 1 
of Hussia, that his physiognomy with its tumed-up nose 
was considered even by himself too ugly to be imprintcG 
on his coins ; and that when the crowds of Paris gathered 
to look at him they cried out, “My God, how ugly he is !” 
His looks, we might fairly conclude, were a gift which 
the had fairies of heredity had borrowed from Uncle 
Peter. There were other disadvantages which the bad 
fairies doubtless took from the Saltikov family, for Paul 
was afflicted in several ways which ahvays remained a 
puzzle to his mother. 
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After the birth of her son, the Grand Duchess recuper- 
ated but slowly. The icy winds from the Neva pene- 
trated her apartment and she suffered continually from 
colds. She was querulous. Her chamber, in w'^hich she 
Tras obliged to pass all her time as a convalescent, was 
too small. Eight archins in one direction and four in 
the other, it measured but little more than the humble 
room in Stettin in which Catherine herself had been born. 
As a Grand Duchess, she resented these narrow walls; 
she resented the badly drawn pictures on the tiles of her 
Dutch stove; she resented the Grand Duke’s tobacco 
smoke which invaded her premises ; and she resented the 
“wretched pieces of jewelry” which the Empress had been 
pleased to give her. The present of a hundred thousand 
rubles which accompanied the jewels was the sole bright 
lining of her cloud. Catherine always needed money. 

But even this joy was tarnished by the fact that the 
Empress immediately borrowed the whole sum back again 
and did not repay her until the following January. The 
Empress recalled the money because the Grand Duke, on 
hearing that his wife had received it, raised a great out- 
cry on his ovm behalf. As there was no money in the 
treasury with which to silence him, the Empress hastily 
sent to the Grand Duchess and asked for the loan of her 
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treasure. Obviously Catherine was in no position to re* 
fuse; besides she eventually got it back again. It was 
not so Avith her baby, which the Empress had taken away 
without once saying by your leave and which was never 
restored to her. Here also, apparently, the young 
mother believed herself in no position to refuse, for she 
allowed the Empress to rob her without a single protest. 
Her acquiescence was complete. She was permitted to 
see the child but rarely, and when she did consoled her- 
self with criticisms of the way his foster-mother took care 
of him. “From sheer over-carefulness, he was literally 
smothered. He lay in a very hot room entirely wrapped 
in flannel, in a crib made of black fox fur and covered 
with a wadded satin coverlet. Above this was a red vel- 
vet coverlet lined with black fox fur. . . . The sweat ran 
do^vn his face and down his whole body.’^ Yet she made 
no attempt to rescue him. To try it would have been use- 
less, for the autocrat of all the Russias was easily su- 
preme in her own household. Catherine also probably 
had too little confidence in her own rights of possession. 

Three weeks after the child’s birth, Saltikov was sent 
to Sweden to announce the event. “That depressed me 
greatly,” says Catherine, “because I was thereby ex- 
posed to the talk of the whole world.” She must have 
felt even at that early date that her secret was pretty 
widely kno^vn. It could have been no comfort to her, 
sitting alone in her little drnfty, smoke-filled room, to 
hear, as she soon did, that the frivolous Saltikov was con- 
tinuing his Don Juan career in the Swedish capital. “I 
held fast to what I had begun,” she writes, “less from in- 
clination than from steadfastness, and worked for his re- 
turn, tirelessly conquering obstacles and battling with all 
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my strength against every hindrance.” Through her 
new alliance with Bestushev success was achieved. Sergei 
Saltikov returned to Petersburg during the Carnival 
season. 

With great difficulty the Grand Duchess arranged a 
rendezvous and waited until three o’clock in the morning 
for a lover who never came. There was an elaborate ex- 
planation, how he had been dragged into a Freemason 
lodge by one of the Dolgorukys, and could not escape. 
But the Grand Duchess, much as if she had been an hon- 
est wife, was not deceived. She no longer opposed the 
plan which had been suggested of sending Saltikov to 
Hamburg as resident envoy. His departure was delayed 
from week to week, but Catherine’s influence Avas not caus- 
ing the delay. The Empress did not get around to sign- 
ing his official papers, and this was what kept the young 
man waiting. Elisabeth Petrovna was growing more and 
more dilatory every day in the performance of her duties, 
more and more irregular in her habits, more and more im- 
certain in her health. Her passionate attachment to the 
baby in the fox-fur cradle had not given her the new lease 
on life which might have been expected. 

The effect of Saltikov’s neglect on the feelings of 
the Grand Duchess was soon apparent. She says in her 
memoirs that, brooding in her winter of solitude, she de- 
cided definitely to assert herself, to let her environment 
know that she AAmuld not suffer insult without retaliation. 
Had she not after all risen to her supreme obligation.^ 
Had she not given to Russia an heir.? She Avas entitled 
to consideration and was determined to have it. Looking 
about for a scapegoat, she did not haA’^e far to seek. 
Saltikov was safely out of reach in Hamburg and the Em- 
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press was rapt in her phantasy cloud. But the brothers 
Shuvalov remained within reach, and she found to her 
joy that they were vulnerable. Neither of the brothers 
was clever and Alexander was disfigured by a grimace— 
an Ugly facial tic. It w'as easy to make people laugh at 
the Shuvalovs and her bon mots at their expense ran 
through the town like w'ild-firc. She says that her at- 
tack was supported by Count Razumovskj^ ex-favorite 
of the Empress, and his brother Kyril. But their sup- 
port must have been weak, however willing. The two 
Razumovskys W’erc artists and dreamers and feeble fight- 
ers even for their own cause. 

Catherine throve on her new aggressiveness. Soon 
another enemy was added to her list. A mysterious Herr 
Brockdorf had come up from Holstein and Imd quietly es- 
tablished himself in the retinue of the Grand Duke. The 
Grand Duchess did not like Herr Brockdorf and pursued 
him with her mockery. She gave him a nickname, 
“Baba-ptitza” (a pelican for ugbness!) and wherever the 
somber Holsteiner went he heard it whispered after him. 

2 

Following the birth of Paul, the breach between the 
Grand Duke and the Grand Duchess widened. “After 
my confinement,” says Catherine in her memoirs, “he 
usually slept in Jiis own chamber.” The cljangc of Jinbit 
broke tlie only tie which existed between them. For nine 
years he had slept in chastity beside his wdfe. But some- 
thing disturbing, incomprehensible had come between 
them, and he wms no longer at case in liis wife’s bed. He 
made futile efforts to attach himself to other ladies of 
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the court, but his enthusiasm wandered and failed to 
strike root anywhere. His interest in military occupa- 
tions began to absorb all others. 

More and more he occupied himself with his favorite 
toys, soldiers made of lead, wood, starcli, or Avax. Whole 
regiments were set up on tables and c-pcratcd by means 
of ingenious mecbanical devices, in making Avhich the 
youth, Avho had never been able to learn anj^thing from his 
tutors, showed a higli degree of skill. Entering his room 
one day, the Grand Duchess found a dead rat on a gal- 
lows and Avas informed that a militai^y execution had 
just taken place folloAving a court-martial of the culprit. 
On another occasion when the Grand Duke AA'as expecting 
a visit from a lad}’’ to AA’hom he was paying court, he called 
his wife to surA^ey the boAA’er AA'hich he had prej^ared for 
her. “He shoAA'ed me,” says Catherine, “Iioaa", in order 
to please the lady, he had fitted it out Avith muskets, mili- 
tary caps, shoulder-belts, so that it looked like a corner in 
an arsenal.” 

The year which followed the birth of Catherine’s child 
and the retreat of the Grand Duke from her bed saAv a 
marked increase in the preoccupation of the latter Avith 
his military toys. By the time her second child AA’as born, 
which was three years later, his preocupation had grown 
abnormal and he Avas capable of the folloAA’ing extraor- 
dinary display. H'e had been called by the midAvife, says 
Catherine in her description of that night, and after some 
delay put in an appearance. “He entered my chamber 
in his Holstein uniform, booted and spurred, with a scarf 
around his body and a great dagger at his side ; that is, 
in complete regalia. Astonished at this pomp I asked 
him the reason for this elaborate costume. Whereupon ■ 
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lie replied that only in time of need could one know one’s 
true friends; in this costume he was prepared to do his 
duty. And the duty of a Holstein officer was to be true 
to his oath and defend the Ducal House against all 
enemies. Because I was not well he had come to my aid.” 

Catherine decided that her consort was drunk and sent 
Jiim back to bed. Although she was an accurate observer 
of the Grand Duke’s behaviour, she had no real compre- 
hension of the nature of his affliction. His old tutor, 
Stehlin, who had once made such heroic efforts to teach 
him, was apparently the only person in the young man’s 
environment wlio perceived the morbid element in liis 
behaviour. Stehlin called it his “marotte militaire,” that 
is to say, a kind of ^‘folie militaire,” something which sur- 
passes the limits of normal youthful folly. The Empress 
was merely angered at every eccentricity and hurled pun- 
ishments and penalties upon the offender’s head. “That 
damned nephew of mine has angered me unspeakably,” 
she would say. “He is a monster; may the devil fly 
away with him.” 

The crux of the Grand Duke’s military obsession 
was his devotion to Frederick of Prussia, tlie greatest 
military general of his age. It was clearly not the thing 
for the heir to the throne of Russia to bestow his lienrt 
thus unreservedly on a foreign potentate and especially 
on one with whom Russia was actually at war. Peter’s 
strange devotion is reasonably explained in Poniatovsky’s 
memoirs: “One must assume that his nurse and his 
earliest teachers in his fatherland had been Prussian and 
devoted to the King of Prussia. For from childliood on 
he nourished such a strong and at the same time such a 
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comical feeling of veneration and love for this Prince that 
the King of Prussia once said about this passion (for it 
was reallj’^ a passion) : “I am his Dulcinea. He has 
never seen me and has fallen in love with me like Don 
Quixote.” 


S 

The military madness of the Grand Duke found a con- 
genial ally in the person of the mysterious man from 
Holstein, Herr Brockdorf, whom Catherine so cordially 
detested and nicknamed “the pelican.” The red-haired 
Holsteiner, Avho wore a “miserable, discontented look be- 
cause the corners of his mouth hung down to his chin,” 
hated the Grand Ducliess cordially in return. He repaid 
her compliment about the pelican by announcing that he 
had come to Russia to “tread upon the serpent,” mean- 
ing thereby no other than Catherine herself. 

Brockdorf was apparently a nondescript visitor of no 
real political importance, but his influence over Peter at 
this crucial period has given him a place in history. Ex- 
actly what this oddly assorted pair had in common is hard 
to say. Perhaps it y^as the protestant complex which 
united them. We know that Peter’s only reading was the 
Lutheran prayer-book, which he imported from Germany 
by the hundred, and we suspect that Hfcrr Brockdorf’s 
teferences to “the snake” in Catherine was his metaphori- 
cal way of saying that she had gained the reputation of 
being an immoral woman. At any rate the contest be- 
tween Catherine and Brockdorf was intense and their 
feud a bitter, one. They competed for influence over the 
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Grand Duke who wavered back and forth between them 
as guides and advisers in the management of the affairs 
of his beloved Holstein. 

It was shortly after the entrance of Brockdorf on the 
scene that the first real quarrel took place between Cath- 
erine Alexeievna and Peter Feodorovna. The encounter 
assumed a significant form. “His Imperial Highness 
came to my room one evening after dinner,” says Cath- 
erine, “and declared to me that I really was becoming too 
unbearably proud, but he would soon bring me to reason. 
I asked him wherein this pride consisted and he replied 
that I carried myself too upright. Thereupon I asked 
him whether I should bend my back to please him, like 
the slaves of the Sultan! At this he grew angry and re- 
peated he would soon bring roe to reason. I asked him 
how he would do this. Thereupon he placed himself witli 
his back against the wall, half-way drew his dagger and 
showed it to me. I asked him what that meant, whether 
he would fight me. Then I also must have one. Ho 
thrust his half-drawn dagger again into its sheath and 
said my malice had gro>vn to be something quite amaz- 
ing. . . 

It was through the kind offices of Brockdorf that a 
regiment of Holstein soldiers appeared at Oranienbaum 
in the early summer of 1775. The Grand Duke’s mili- 
tary play had suddenly become a dangerous reality. 
Soldiers of lead and wax no longer satisfied iiiin. He was 
obliged to have flesh-and-blood toys, strong burly fel- 
lows who iiad to be housed and fed and who quarreled with 
the Russian guard already stationed at Oranienbaum. 
“These accursed Germans are all sold to the King of 
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^Prussia,” said the Russians. ‘‘They are traitors brought 
-to Russia.” 

The Grand Duchess realized the danger of this new de- 
velopment. She decided to eliminate herself from the 
situation as completely as possible and devoted her sum- 
mer to reclaiming waste land and planning a large Eng- 
lish garden. The Empress’s advisers, the Shuvalovs, 
also realized that the presence of the Holstein soldiers at 
Oranienbaum was undesirable and yet they found it curi- 
ously impossible to make Peter see the point or to per- 
suade him to remove this very disturbing element. Like 
parents trying to get a child to exchange a dangerous toy 
for a safe one, the Shuvalovs decided to present the 
Grand Duke with real Russian soldiers for his games. In 
the spring of 1756, they sent a detachment of one hun- 
dred cadets to Oranienbaum for Peter to command- 
But the Grand Duke was not so easily duped. The Rus- 
sian cadets might remain but the number of his beloved 
Holsteiners continued to increase. The accommodations 
of the little village were strained, giving rise to more fric- 
tion and more rumors. . . . 

While the Grand Duke delighted in playing with his 
Holstein soldiers, he found the administration of the gov- 
ernment, for which he had been responsible since the 
age of nineteen, tedious and burdensome. He relied 
much on the Grand Duchess whom he called Madame la 
Ressource. While Brockdorf contested her influence in 
Holstein affairs, she nevertheless retained first place in 
the long run. It was a great relief to Peter to hand the 
seal over to her along with all important and difiicult docu- 
ments and to forget the government of Holstein while he 
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Grand Duke who wavered back and forth between them 
as g-uides and advisers in the management of the affairs 
of liis beloved Holstein. 

It was shortly after the entrance of Brockdorf on the 
scene that the first real quarrel took place between Cath- 
erine Alexeievna and Peter Feodorovna. The encounter 
assumed a significant form. “His Imperial Highness 
came to my room one evening after dinner,” says Cath- 
erine, “and declared to me that I really was becoming too 
unbearably proud, but he would soon bring me to reason. 
I asked lum wherein this pride consisted and he replied 
that I carried myself too upright. Thereupon I asked 
him whether I should bend my back to please him, like 
the slaves of the Sultan f At this he grew angry and re- 
peated lie would soon bring me to reason. I asked him 
how he would do this. Thereupon lie placed himself with 
his back against the wall, half-way drew his dagger and 
showed it to me. I asked him what that meant, whether 
he would fight me. Then I also must have one. He 
thrust his half-drawn dagger again into its sheath and 
said my malice had grown to be something quite amaz- 
ing. . . 

It was through the kind ofliccs of Brockdorf that a 
regiment of Holstein soldiers appeared at Oranienbaum 
in the early summer of 1775. The Grand Duke’s mili- 
tary play had suddenly become a dangerous reality. 
Soldiers of lead and wax no longer satisfied him. Ho was 
obliged to have flcsh-and-blood toys, strong burly fd- 
Jou's wlio had to be housed and fed and who quarreled with 
the Russian guard already stationed at Oranienbaum. 
“These accursed Germans oiti all sold to the King of 
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Prussia,” said the Russians. “They are traitors brought 
-to Russia.” 

The Grand Duchess realized the danger of this new de- 
velopment. She decided to eliminate herself from the 
situation as completely as possible and devoted her sum- 
mer to reclaiming waste land and planning a large Eng- 
lish garden. The Empress’s advisers, the Shuvalovs, 
also realized that the presence of the Holstein soldiers at 
Oranienbaum was undesirable and yet they found it curi- 
ously impossible to make Peter see the point or to per- 
suade him to remove this very disturbing element. Like 
parents trying to get a child to exchange a dangerous toy 
for a safe one, the Shuvalovs decided to present the 
Grand Duke with real Russian soldiers for his games. In 
the spring of 1756) they sent a detachment of one hun- 
dred cadets to Oranienbaum for Peter to command- 
But the Grand Duke was not so easily duped. The Rus- 
sian cadets might remain but the number of his beloved 
Holsteiners continued to increase. The accommodations 
of the little village were strained, giving rise to more fric- 
tion and more rumors, . . . 

While the Grand Duke delighted in playing with his 
Holstein soldiers, he found the administration of the gov- 
ernment, for which he had been' responsible since the 
age of nineteen, tedious and burdensome. He relied 
much on the Grand Duchess whom he called Madame la 
Ressource. While Brockdorf contested her influence in 
Holstein affairs, she nevertheless retained first place in 
the long run. It was a great relief to Peter to hand the 
seal over to her along with all important and difBcult docu- 
ments and to forget the government of Holstein while he 
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paraded his fascinating soldiers. In time it came about 
that the diplomats who had anything to say about Hol- 
stein consulted Catherine directly and accepted her de- 
cision. Things went on in this wise for a series of years 
until the Empress, suddenly discovering that Holstein 
was being ruled by the Grand Duchess, issued a uhase 
that the Grand Dube should take care of these political 
matters himself. It was a ukase, however, which com- 
manded the impossible. 


4 

In the autumn of 1755 an Englishman came to Peters- 
burg. He was a man just past middle age, a Whig, and 
an aristocrat. Ho had been for nine years in the diplo- 
matic service and was known for his caustic wit and ele- 
gant manners. His satirical poetry was much admired. 
These talents, however, were not always an asset. Sis 
years previously he had been sent to Berlin as Ambas- 
sador at tlie court of Frederick the Great. But Freder- 
ick had not liked the biting tongue of the man and had 
asked for his removal. The Englishman was sent back 
to his old post at Dresden where August the Strong was 
apparently oblivious to his satire. Not being a satirist 
liimself, as was Frederick the Great, perhaps ho could 
more comfortably endure the presence of a rival. Trans- 
ferred to the Court of Petersburg, the sophisticated Eng- 
lishman found liimself in a still less intellectual atmos- 
phere than that of the Saxon court. Catherine sa\’s that 
the art of conversation was unknomi among the Russian 
courtiers of that time. The arrival of a polished diplo- 
mat who dealt in brilliant talk and repartee could not 
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fail to make a great impression on the Grand Duchess 
although most of liis barbs were lost on the card-playing 
court which surrounded Elisabeth. The name of the in- 
teresting Englishman was Sir Charles Hanbury Wil- 
liams. 

As Ambassador to the Saxon Court, Williams had 
spent much time in Poland, over which August of Saxony 
ruled as elective king. In Warsaw, the Chevalier had 
made friends with the Czartorisky clan and the Ponia- 
tovsky family. A strong-minded daughter of the Czar- 
toriskys had married Count Stanislas Poniatovsky and 
her son was likewise Count Stanislas. The jmuiig man 
was adored b}^ his mother and patronized by her broth- 
ers, the powerful Czartoriskys. His career was the sub- 
ject of earnest family conclaves. When Sir Charles 
Hanbur}’’ Williams offered to take him to Russia as Sec- 
retary'^ it was decided that Stanislas should go. The Am- 
bassador was almost twenty-five years older than his 
Polish secretary and called him his son. In Petersburg 
they lived together in the house of Count Skavronsky on 
the bank of the Neva. 

The Grand Duchess met them both for the first time 
on St. Peter’s day at Oranienbaum. She sat beside 
Chevalier Williams at supper and conversed with him 
while she admired the graceful dancing of his secretary. 
It was the beginning of a political and personal alliance 
which rapidly developed among the three. Poniatovsky 
became her lover, while the Chevalier, ever attentive from 
the background and regularly corresponding with her, 
was in some curious vicarious fashion also in love with 
the fascinating and aggressive Catherine. Sitting at 
supper one evening with Poniatovsky vis-a-vis, the 
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Grand Duchess threw out this remark, ostensibly ad- 
dressed to the French Ambassador, “There was never a 
Oman bolder than I, I haie an unbridled temerity’* 
There was much recklessness in her at this time 

The English Ambassador liad come to Russia with a 
special mission from George II, iiho was anxious lest 
Fredeiick the Great should turn co\etous e^es on Han- 
o\er as he had on Silesia Williams was empoweied to 
offer an annual subsidy of five hundred thousand hires to 
Russia in return for which Russia was to stand ready to 
aid Hanover against an^ possible depredations on the 
part of the Prussian King Such a treaty between Eng- 
land and Russia, WiDinms actually got signed in Sep- 
tember 1755 But no sooner was this done than the vily 
Frederick put through the Treaty of Westminster in 
iihich he and the German English George mutually guar- 
anteed their possessions against both France and Rus- 
sia This created a complicated situation for the Eng- 
lish diplomat The Russian Empress loathed Frederick 
the Great and wanted no allies in common nith him 
Russia therefore disregarded the treaty begun in the 
Fall of 1755 and refused to accept the five hundred thou- 
sand li\res IN Inch England had sent Williams spent his 
time m Petersburg trjing in vam to induce the Russian 
government to take Ins moncj He also found himself 
in the curious position of having to represent the inter- 
ests of Fi ederick the Great after he had started to v, ork 
against them Opposed to him vias the viholc Prcnch 
parly headed bj the powerful Ivan SImvalov, favorite 
of the Empress The Chevalier was left to cultivate the 
Grand Ducal court and tins he did with whole-hearted 
enthusiasm He advised Catherme about the govern- 
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ment of Holstein which was at that time in her hands and 
succeeded in buying the Grand Chancellor Bestushev 
with a pension of twelve thousand rubles a year from 
the English Government. 

Unfortunately for his schemes, Bestushev was no longer 
a power at court. Ivan Shuvalov had gathered the reins 
into his own hands as the health of the Empress declined. 
But Williams regarded Bestushev as a fine capture. He 
wrote an enthusiastic account of his success to Catherine 
and concluded his letter thus: “These are the scenes 
written in haste which will make delightful anecdotes for 
a future century. You alone have my secret ; my heart, 
my life, my soul are yours. I regard you as a creature 
wholly superior to myself. I adore you and my adoration 
goes so far I am persuaded that I can have no merit apart 
from you. . . . Here is my castle in Spain which I have 
been building for some time and with which I often amuse 
myself. When you come to your place on the throne, I 
shall not be here. I shall come here at once. ... I 
should wish to come with the character of ambassador in 
my pocket but I should not wish to produce it, because 
that would oblige me to maintain a rank and etiquette 
which would disturb me. And I flatter myself that I 
should live much with you as a faithful servant and hum- 
ble friend. I should have the entree to and profit by 
your hours of leisure, because I always love Catherine bet- 
ter than the Empress. . . .” 

Both Poniatovsky and Williams have left extensive 
records of their experiences in Russia. This is how 
Catherine looked at the age of twenty-six in the eyes of 
her Polish lover. “At this time she had attained that de- 
gree of beauty which represents for every woman to 
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Triiom beauty is given at all the climax of its tfevelopment. 
Her hair was black, her skin a dazzling white and vivid 
red ; she had large blue, round, very expressive eyes, very 
long black lashes, a Greek nose, a mouth which seemed to 
ask for kisses. Her arms and shoulders were surpass- 
ingly beautiful; she had a tall graceful figure and her 
walk was verj' agile though full of nobility, the sound of 
licr voice was pleasant, and her laugh as joyous as her 
temperament.” The Grand Duchess found in Count 
Poniatovsky the romantic lover for whom she had all her 
life been longing. 


5 

During the summer of 1766, Count Poniatovsky de- 
parted for Warsaw to make a brief visit. He failed to 
return at the expected time and the Grand Duchess be- 
stirred herself to have him recalled to llussia as Polish 
Ambassador. She enlisted Williams and Bestushev to 
this end and showered favors upon tlicm until the two 
elderly diplomats began to be jealous of each other. She 
had done licr work almost too well. At last, however, she 
succeeded in her purpose and the Grand Chancellor was 
able to secure the 3 ’oung Pole’s return. He imposed as 
a condition, however, that Poniatovsky should no longer 
live with Williams on such intimate terms as formerly. 
The way was now clear for Poniato\'s?vj’’s return, hut 
still he lingered in Poland. What was the obstacle? A 
letter wliich he sent to Catherine explains the cause of 
his delaj*. 

“And this is how it is. By dint of questioning mo 
with all the tenderness and adroitness possible, my mother 
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miderstands clearly what it is that makes me so ardently 
wish to return to you. ... I pressed her more strongly to 
consent formally to my return ; she said to me with tears 
in her eyes that she foi*esaw with grief that this affair 
was going to cause her to lose my affection on which she 
depended for all the happiness of her life; that it was 
hard to refuse some things but in the end she was de- 
termined not to consent. Upon which I was beside my- 
self ; I threw myself at her feet and begged her to change 
her sentiments. She said, melting into tears, ‘This is just 
what I expected.’ Nevertheless she went away, pressing 
my hand, and left me in the most horrible dilemma I have 
ever experienced in my life. . . . Oh, Poutres [his nick- 
name for Catherine] . . . share with Bonn [Williams] 
this story about my mother and beg him to write my 
father and ask him to send me back over there because I 
am necessary to him. For among other things she dis- 
putes with me that I am necessary to him. ...” 

With the assistance and encouragement of one of his 
Czartorisky uncles, the young Count finally escaped from 
his mother and arrived in Petersburg in time for the Rus- 
sian Christmas of 1756. He remained in Russia as the 
lover of Catherine for another year and a half, and left 
the country finally in July, 1758. Catherine’s daughter, 
the Grand Duchess Anna, born in December, 1757, was 
Poniatovsky’s child. The infant was taken from the 
mother by the Empress just as the first one had been and 
put into the nursery with her three-year-old half-brother. 
She did not long survive under the Empress’s regime 
and seems to have been soon forgotten by her mother and 
her father. The life and death of the little Grand Duch- 
ess Anna, wafted so carelessly in and out of her mother’s 
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career, was the slightest of slight episodes. Catherine 
was absorbed in political intrigue. Her alliance ■with 
Chevalier Williams and Grand Chancellor Bestushev had 
developed her talents in this direction, and she allowed 
herself to go far and to take great risks. She saw the 
death of the Empress approaching and the accession of 
Grand Duke Peter to the throne. Wliat would then be 
her position and that of her son by Saltikov? 

A midnight encounter which took place between Ponia' 
tovsky and the Grand Duke at Oranienbaum caused the 
Pole to leave Russia and showed Catherine how desper- 
ately uncertain her footing had become. The Count was 
accustomed to come and go in disguise. Wearing a 
blond peruke he vould say, “Musician of the Grand 
Duke” and would pass unquestioned. But one midsum- 
mer night his ruse failed to save him from embarrassing 
developments. Poniatovsky tells the story thus: 
this night I met unluckily in the woods at Oranienbaum 
the Grand Duke and his whole retinue, all of them half 
drunk. They asked my izvostchik whom he w’as driving. 
My page replied, ‘A tailor.’ We vere allowed to pass. 
But Elisabeth Vorontsov, lady-in-’vaiting of the Grand 
Duchess and mistress of the Grand Duke, who was pres-, 
ent, made a few joking remarks about the alleged tailor 
•v\hich put the Grand Duke into a bad humor. As I 
was leading the pavilion where I had spent several hours 
with the Grand Duchess and which she occupied under the 
pretense of taking a water-cure, I was suddenly stopped, 
after taking a few steps, by three mounted men, who, 
sabres in hand, seized me bj' the collar and dragged me 
before the Grand Duke.” 

According to Catherine’s story', Brockdorf the pelican 
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played a prominent part in this scene. The Holsteiner 
advised the Grand Duke to kill the prisoner. But Peter 
had no such intention ; he only exposed and ventilated the 
scandal. Poniatovsky was allowed to go free after the 
episode had become kno^vn to the entire court. With 
broad patronizing jokes, the Grand Duke invited the 
Pole to Oranienbaum and facilitated his meetings with 
the Grand Duchess. The Shuvalov tried to reassure the 
Count, but neither Catherine nor her lover were reas- 
sured. ‘‘I could not but remark,” says Poniatovsky, 
‘‘that all was not clear and that it was time for me to go 
away.” Catherine says that she perceived through this 
episode that her lot was finally separated from that of the 
Grand Duke; that she must either perish with him and 
through him or save herself and her children and the state 
from shipwreck. After Poniatovsky’s departure for 
Poland, the Grand Duchess went into strict retirement. 
Soon after he left. Sir Charles Hanbury Williams left 
Russia also. The Chevalier was strangely reluctant to 
go away. He should have gone early in the summer, but 
he could not decide on his itinerary. At first he planned 
to journey through Poland but changed his mind and de- 
cided to go through Sweden. He got as far as Finland 
and then came back again saying that his horses had 
fallen ill. Again he hesitated and it was not until the end 
of October that he finally took leave of Catherine at Or- 
anienbaum. She was extremely depressed by his leaving 
and wept the whole day when he came to say farewell. 
Tlie separation seems to have added the last straw to the 
Chevalier’s unstable mental condition. After a stormy 
passage from Kronstadt, he arrived in Hamburg already 
a sick man, and almost immediately he was declared in- 
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sane by the physicians and tahen to England. A year 
later he ended his life by suicide and was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. 

Two montlis after his death, Catherine wrote to the 
Russian envoy in Warsaw the following confidential mes- 
sage: “Count Poniatovsky is out of humor with me, but 
he is wrong if he believes that obstacles or other incidents 
can detach me from him. I put my profession of faith 
into jmur hands, and I desire only the moment of our re- 
union; I wish he would place himself above all vulgar 
trifles. There is so much complexity in my present role 
that I have need of that enthusiasm which he pretends I 
sometimes inspire. Adversity shall not conquer me and 
if it is necessary to triumph, courage ^vill not be lacking. 
X esteem and love Poniatovsky above all the rest of the 
human race. He must be sure of that, and if I liave good 
fortune events will prove it. In the name of God, do 
not remind your hearer [Poniatovsky] of the scene with 
the late Williams who, while haranguing me began 
to sob; you will picture me inspiring you with courage 
and the surface will be smiling. . . 

These cryptic messages indicate that the relationship 
behveen Catherine and Williams was more emotional than 
the political situation required. The complexity of her 
role in Januarj^, 1761, tlie last year of Empress Elisa- 
beth’s life, took all of her attention. During this winter 
especially she strove to ingratiate herself with the Rus- 
sian public, possiblj' because she realized that her recent 
intimacy with foreigners tended to recall the fact that 
she herself was not a Russian. Her assurances of nflcc- 
tion for Poniatovsky were still sincere at this thne for 
his successor did not arrive in Petersburg until tlic follow- 
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ing March. It was not wholly accidental that her new 
lover was a Russian. 


6 

The part which the Grand Duchess Catherine played 
in the Seven Years’ War was devious if not exactly 
traitorous. In the spring of 1757, the Russian army 
advanced against Frederick the Great, the “blasphemous 
Prince” whom Elisabeth Petrovna so cordially detested. 
Austria and France breathed a sigh of relief to see their 
ally at last in motion. But General Apraxin, in charge 
of the Russian forces, got into the fight with extreme 
deliberation. He captured Memel and Gross jagerndorf, 
and then, to the astonishment of all the world, began a 
most unaccountable and hasty retreat toward the Rus- 
sian border. Petersburg buzzed with excitement. The 
French and Austrian ambassadors demanded an investi- 
gation, which the outraged Empress was prompt in order- 
ing. Before the eyes of Europe, her armies had let down 
her allies. Apraxin’s only excuse for his retreat was that 
he was too far away from provisions. 

In the investigation which followed all clues seemed to 
lead mysteriously to the Grand Duchess but none of them 
ever quite reached her. Bestushev was arrested and 
subjected to an inquisition which lasted intermittently for 
a year. Nearly all the questions put to him by the 
commissioners related in some way to Catherine. In the 
end, still without having incriminated her, he was sent 
into exile. Adadurov, Catherine’s old teacher, and sev- 
eral other subordinates who had been confidential mes- 
sengers between Bestushev and herself, were also arrested, 
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investigated, and banished to remote parts of Russia, 

Finally Apraxin, the star culprit in tliis historical af- 
fair, was recalled from the army and arrested on the 
border as he entered Russia. A court of inquiry was set 
up on the spot and the General was subjected to a trial 
which carried on into the summer. On the first of Au- 
gust his ordeal was brought to an unexpected close. He 
suffered a stroke of paralysis and died in twenty-four 
hours. Like Bestushev, he had not incriminated the 
Grand Duchess seriously, even though he had in his 
possession several letters written by her to himself. 
These letters were taken from him by Count Alexander 
Shuvalov, the man with the grimace which Catherine had 
so often ridiculed, and were safely carried back to the 
Empress Elisabeth. Except for the fact that the Grand 
Duchess was not allowed to write letters at all, there was 
nothing incriminating in tliis correspondence. , , 

No real evidence ever came out against her. Bestushev 
had found time to destroy all his documents before he was 
arrested and Catherine, on hearing of his arrest, dc- 
stro3’cd every scrap of written paper in her possession. 
She made a clean sweep of cver^’thing. An innocent 
sketch of herself, written at the age of fifteen, was sacri- 
ficed with the rest, a loss which she always regretted. Wc 
must assume that she felt that there was no time to 
lose. All her closest friends and associates were tried 
and convicted. She alone survh'od the crisis without 
serious consequences. 

Tlie historian Bilbassov was able to prove to his omi 
complete satisfaction bj' the total absence of documentary 
evidence, that the Grand Duchess Catherine, throughout 
the wliole shady Apraxin business, never once wavered in 
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her loyalty to Russia. Her correspondence with Chev- 
alier Williams, however, indicates that she played with 
hre at this time and was only saved from the charge of 
treason by her amazing instinct for self-preservation. 
Relieving the Empress to be on the verge of death — and 
apparently the infatuated Williams helped her to be over- 
confident about the near gratification of this wish — she 
realized that the Grand Duke Peter would in that event 
instantly reverse any attack on Frederick the Great. 
Hoping for the Empress’s death and encouraged by a fit 
that the unfortunate lady one day had in public, she 
schemed to hold Apraxin back from the German cam- 
paign. Just what she did to cause the General to turn 
in his tracks as he did and when he did is a fact not 
knowable to history since Catherine burned up all her 
papers. But if the Russian general on this occasion 
betrayed his Empress and his country, the Grand Duchess 
was without doubt one of the influences which led him into 
this serious and fatal mistake. 

There came at last a dramatic midnight scene in wliich 
the Grand Duchess faced the Empress and saved herself 
once for all. After the arrest of Bestushev, she spent 
many weeks in an agony of suspense. At last she wrote a 
letter to the Empress asking for an interview, and waited 
for an answer six weeks longer. By this time she was 
actually and literally walking the floor, a symptom which 
belies the good conscience which Bilbassov would have us 
believe she enjoyed at this crucial time. By pretending 
to be sick and calling in her father confessor, who inter- 
ceded on her behalf, she managed at last to induce the 
Empress to receive her. Her courage and resourceful- 
ness throughout this crisis prove that her famous boast 
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of intrepidity made to impress Poniatovsky in the pres* 
ence of the Prench Ambassador was not an empty one. 

The Empress, T\ho habitually turned night into day, 
summoned her to an audience at half-past one in the 
morning. Alexander Shuvalov, grimacing, came to call 
her. Catherine pictures for us \rith brief strokes the 
room in ^hich she T\as received by the Empress: the 
three Anndows,*the ■wash-stand with gold utensils, the tall 
screen, and, behind the screen, the favorite of the Empress 
and the defender of the political interests of France — 
Ivan Ivanovich Shuvalov. In the gold wash-basin she 
saw the crumpled letters which she had written to 
Apraxin, a detail which gives us by the way a picture of 
how the Empress Elisabeth respected important docu- 
ments. When Catherine arrhed in this room, she found 
the Grand Duke already tlicre before her. In his pres- 
ence, in that of Alexander Shuvalov, and in that of the 
hidden Ivan Ivanovich, — a solid trio of her enemies — she 
was obliged to defend herself. The manner in which she 
rose to the occasion shows that the woman lo\ed danger; 
she ate it like cake. 

She began bj* throwing herself at the Empress’s feel 
and asking to be sent home to her mother. Elisabeth 
reminded her that she had children in Russia; Catherine 
replied that the Empress was a better mother to them 
than she herself could possibly be. Elisabeth furtlicr 
reminded her that the Princess of Zerbst Imd flctl to 
Paris; Catherine replied that licr motlior Imd been dnSen 
out of Germany by the persecutions of Frederick tljc 
Great, the enemy whom Elisabeth hated. What cimnee 
had a mere emotional Empress against astuteness like 
tills? Elisabeth fell back upon her real grievance. 
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“You are immoderately proud. Do you remember 
one day in the summer garden when I came up to you and 
asked 3’^ou if 3'ou liad a crick in 3-011 r neck because 3’’ou 
scarcel3^ greeted me.?” 

“Ah, 1113- God. How could Your IMajest}’’ believe that 
I could be proud toward 3’ou.? I swear to 3’ou that I had 
not the least idea that 3-001- question of four- 3'ears ago 
signified tliat.” 

“You fanc3- that nobod3' alive is as clever as 3murself.” 

“If I really believed this of m3^self, then m3’‘ jircsent 
situation and this conversation seem best designed to cure 
me of m3’' error: until this veiy day, I have not under- 
stood, out of mere stupidit3’-, what 3’ou wished to sa}’’ to 
me four 3’ears ago. . . 

At this point tlie Grand Duke began to talk with Alex-* 
ander Shuvalov in the background, taking sides against 
Catherine. For a moment the two women allowed the 
Grand Duke to enter the quarrel, and then excluded him 
again. He was not rcall3’' worth3^ to close with either of 
them in combat. The Empress brushed him aside and 
returned to the attack. 

‘Y’ou mix into all kinds of matters which do not con- 
cern you. During the Emjiress Anna’s time, I was not 
allowed to do that. How could you, for example, have 
the audacity to issue commands to Field Marshal 
Apraxin.?” 

“I.^ It never once entered my head to issue commands 
to him.” 

“Can you deny that you have written to him.? Your 
letters lie there in the basin. . . .” 

The Grand Duchess knew full well that there was noth- 
ing in the letters which Alexander Shuvalov had travelled 
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so far to bring borne to the Empress. She rehearsed 
their contents now. 

“Bestushev says,” Elisabeth persisted, “that there were 
many more letters.” 

“If Bestusliev says that, he lies.” 

“Good. If he lies, he shall be put to torture.’^ 

It was the Empress’s last shot and still the Grand 
Duchess did not flinch. Elisabeth began to walk up and 
do^vn the room, while Catherine and the Grand Duke fell 
to quarrelling with each other. It was apparent from tlie 
Grand Duke’s remarks that he was under the influence of 
the Vorontsov family and nursed the idea of putting 
Elisabeth Vorontsov in the place of Catlierine. He was 
not aware that this project appealed neither to the 
Empress nor to Ivan Shuvalov behind the screen. “Tliis 
went beyond the mental capacity of his Impcria'l High- 
ness, who, believed all that he wished,” says Catherine, 
*^and pushed aside every other tliought which happened 
to interfere with the one that momentarily governed him.” 

At three o’clock in the morning the Empress dismissed 
them. The Grand Duke left the room flrst and vanished 
down the corridor with his usual long flying strides. 
Catherine returned to her chamber and undressed her- 
self. It was the middle of April and the white dn^vn 
filled the room in which for so many days past she had 
paced the floor in suspense and sleeplessness. She went 
to bed and slept soundly. 


7 

It was true tliat Catherine’s mother, the Princess of 
Zerbst, had fled to Paris. Tlie redoubtable Johanna 
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Elisabeth had, by a scries of political errors, succeeded 
at last in reaching tlie city of her dreams, the haven of 
art and fashion for which she had always longed. To 
achieve this paradise she had made a stormj’’ pilgrimage; 
and her jo^’’ in her acliievemcnt was to bo sliort-Iivcd, for 
her residence in Paris proved to be her undoing. 

In tlic 3^ear 1758 she was living at Zerbst with her son, 
Eriedrich August, the reigning Prince. It can not be 
said that she was living altogether quietly there, for 
Fritz had married a j'oung wife with whom his mother 
did not get on well. According to the Princess, Fritz 
also did not get on well with his wife, Avho had been an ob- 
scure Princess of Hessen-Kassel. After five j’^ears of 
marriage, the^’’ still had no children. Presumably the 
domestic atmosphere at Zerbst was anything but pleas- 
ant, although the relations of the trio with the outside 
world were peaceable enough. The Princess of Zerbst 
received a comfortable pension from the Empress of 
Russia and there w'as at least a hope that the future Em- 
press, who was Fritz’s ovti sister, would one day suc- 
ceed in making him a real Kurfiirst of Germany. The 
Zerbst family had only to be good and await events. 

Suddenly the French foreign office cast an eye on this 
little principality^. Would it not be possible to use 
the Princess of Zerbst to influence her daughter, the 
Grand Duchess of Russia, -svho was suspected of being 
pro-English and anti-French.? The French office de- 
cided to take the chance. A dashing French officer, the 
Marquis de Fraigne, was dispatched on this mission and 
arrived without difficulty at the castle of Zerbst. Al- 
though France and Germany were at war, little Zerbst 
had declared itself neutral. A French officer might 
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therefore visit the Prince in perfect safety, protected by 
its neutrality. De Fraigne lingered on at Zcrbst, while 
tlie weeks passed by in pleasant social converse. The 
Princess Johanna Elisabeth wrote letters to her daughter, 
which never reached their destination but conveyed to 
Frederick the Great all that he needed to know. 

Suddenly the little id}’! became a volcano. Frederick 
the Great was not pleased to have a French officer tarry- 
ing at Zerbst, He sent a detachment of soldiers to ar- 
rest the stranger and remove him to Prussian soil where 
he could be properly court-martialed. But the Marquis 
argued his case and presented his side so well that the 
Prussian soldiers retired without him. The offended 
Frenchman, aided by the foolish Prince of Zerbst and 
the still more foolish mother of the Prince, sent an in- 
dignant protest to the King of Prussia. After all, Zerbst 
was neutral, and the Prussians ought really to apolo- 
gize. 

Frederick’s answer was prompt: a squadron of artil- 
lery appeared before the old gray walls of Zerbst. 
Either de Fraigne would come out or the walls would go 
down. The Marquis decided to give himself up, and the 
Prussians took him quietly away. But the Princess of 
Zerbst and her son had pushed the issue too far and Fred- 
erick was not going to let them off too easily. He im- 
posed a penalty of a hundred tliousand ducats and the 
supply of forage cnougli for a regiment. It was a 
devastating penalty; it wiped them out. In desperation 
the Princess and her son fled the situation and abandoned 
the principality to the Prussian King. In Ihcir Imslc 
they loft behind them the young wife of the Prince. Or 
did she perhaps dcch’nc to go with them? Pcrlinps she 
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thought she had nothing to lose remaining with the 
Prussian occupation. However this ma3’’ have been, she 
did not long survive the flight of the others. Within less 
than a 3’^ear, she died of a stroke of paral3^sis. It began 
to look as if the house of Zerbst was doomed to extinc- 
tion. 

In the meantime, the fleeing mother and son went first 
to Hamburg. Prom Hamburg Pritz departed to enlist 
in the Austrian arin3’- and figlit Prederick the Great, 
while his motlier went on to Paris. She believed that the 
Prench government would welcome her with open arms 
after the great sacrifice that she had made for that coun- 
try. But the Prencli government lacked appreciation. 
The3’’ now knew as much about Johanna Blisabeth as 
Frederick the Great knew when she came back from 
Russia with Illardefeld’s dismissal in her chatelaine. 
The Princess loved intrigue but she was doomed to fail 
in it; her projects alwa3’'s turned against her, as if she 
tried to crack a whip too long for her strength and was 
caught in the bite of its cruel tapering end. 

The Prench government made ineffectual attempts to 
delay the progress of the Princess as she hastened to- 
ward Paris. They sent a last desperate message to ar- 
rest her at Brussels, but Johanna Elisabeth was on the 
last lap of her journe3’’ to Paris before the message 
arrived. There was a certain pathos in the letter which 
Berni, the foreign minister, wrote to the French resident 
at Petersburg. “The Princess of Zerbst hastened so that 
the letter vliich explained the necessity of postponing her 
arrival in France did not reach Brussels until she was 
already in Valenciennes, from which one could not pre- 
vent her from coming on to Paris.” Berni wished the 
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Empress to understand that he had not connived at the 
Princess’s flight to France. 

Elisabeth was furious with the Princess of Zerbst. 
The mother’s behavior coincided with the daughter’s 
meddlesomeness in the Apraxin business. The full 
Tvrath of tlie Empress fell upon the mother’s frivolous 
head; she promptly witlidrew the lady’s pension. The 
Princess, who pretended to observ'e an incognito in Paris 
as Countess of Oldenburg, set up an establishment and 
plunged into literary and court society. Suddenly she 
found herself cut off without a sou. Her letters to the 
Empress are pitiable. As licr creditors pressed her 
harder and harder, she multiplied her petitions. The 
Empress condescended to be positively vindictive. She 
sent a message to the bankrupt woman that, after first 
paying her debts, she ought to leave Paris. This si- 
lenced the poor woman at last. 

This was in the autumn of 1759, and the Princess was 
already ill of dropsy. She passed the winter in bed at- 
tended by physicians. Her letters to Russia ceased to 
petition for money; she seemed to realize that Elisabeth 
was inexorable. The Grand Duclicss, who did not know 
of her mother’s financial distress, sent her a present of 
some tea and rhubarb. But the Princess died before this 
little gift arrived. It was only willi tlie greatest effort 
that Catherine and Ivan Shuvalov, whom she finally per- 
suaded to help her, could induce the Empress to pay the 
debts of tlio deceased Princess. Elisabeth was willing 
tlje Princess’s personal effects should be sold at public 
auction. It was hard even for the favorite, Ivan Shuva- 
lov, to persuade her to save her kinswoman’s memory 
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from this disgrace. Toward Johanna Elisabeth she had 
always been revengeful. 


8 

The Empress did not long outlast her enemy. For 
main’ years she had really* been an invalid. She had 
secretl}^ imiDorted a famous French physician who said 
that she suffered from hj'stcrical “vapors” and convul- 
sions. Elisabeth’s personal physician was a Greek, 
Eondoidi, nho at first refused to consult with the foreign 
specialist. After much diplomatizing on the part of the 
French and Russian governments, the rivals at last con- 
sented to meet. It turned out that they agreed in their 
diagnosis of melancholia and hysteria, and so they shook 
hands over the poor Empress who continued to get no 
better. Nothing more definite than this was the Empress 
destined to die of. Owing to the convulsions to which 
she was subject, her death seemed several times imminent; 
but then she would suddenly pull herself together and 
death would recede to a respectful distance. Her ill- 
ness dragged on like the Seven Years’ War and the 
outcome was as unpredictable. From the beginning of 
the year 1761, however, her condition patently grew 
worse. During the summer she fell into convulsions 
which caused her to lose consciousness for several hours 
at a time. On Christmas Day, 1761, she died, at the 
age of fifty-two. Her span of life was but slightly less 
than that of her tall turbulent father, Peter the Great, 
who died at fifty-three. 

There were three people who had awaited her death 
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with varying degrees of impatience. To Frederick the 
Great the news w'as manna in the wilderness; it made 
him at last victor in the Seven Years’ War. To Grand 
Duke Peter, it was the release of all his dreams; as Czar 
of Russia, he could now follow his illusions wherever they 
led him, even to the last limits of destruction. To 
Grand Duchess Catherine, it w’as not altogether ojjpor- 
tune. Three years before she had been more eager foi' 
Elisabeth’s death than she was when the Empress at last 
made way for her. Catherine was at this time pregnant 
with her third child and more than ever at odds with the 
Grand Duke, her husband. Her new lover was Gregory 
Orlov, a handsome young captain of artillery. 

While Peter celebrated his accession to the throne with 
the usual ceremonies, she withdrew herself discreetly 
from the public gaze. She draped herself in heavy black 
and paid her daily homage to the corpse of the Empress, 
kneeling for hours beside the sarcophagus. According 
to custom the body lay exposed to public view for sis 
weeks. In the fifth week, with her own hands and with- 
out a quiver, she placed a golden cro^m on the head of 
this malodorous object. It was her final act of obeisance 
to the Empress who preceded her. 
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In the six weeks wliich intervened between tlie death and 
burial of Elisabeth Petrovna, the new Czar had offended 
public opinion in numberless vruys. Wliile the Grand 
Duchess was diligently observing all the rituals ordained 
bj’^ the Greek Cliurch for the dead Empress, Peter III 
was conducting himself like a boy just let out from 
school. His sharp strident tones could be heard down 
the corridors, conve^nng the joyous excitement he was 
unable to control. He could not kneel endlessly beside 
the cofBn, as Catherine did, nor even stand, but paced 
restlessly about the church talking and grimacing. On 
the day of the funeral his grotesque behaviour shocked the 
people in the street. He was in a good humor, says 
Catherine, and allowed himself his little joke. 

As the long procession passed through the Nevsky 
Prospect, across the bridge, and into the island fortress 
of Saint Peter and Saint Paul, Peter walked immediately 
behind the coffin. He wore a mourning robe of state 
with a long train, the end of which was borne by Count 
Sheremetiev. The Czar’s little joke was to stop in his 
tracks from time to time and then hasten forward with 
long strides to overtake the coffin. The unhappy Count 
was unable to manage the train of his master, which 
flapped wildly in the wind to the great delight of the Czar 
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who repeated the jest again and again. The procession 
was finally so jammed by this trick that a messenger was 
sent forward to stop the leaders until they could catch 
up. The new Czar who amused himself so well at tlie 
funeral of his late aunt, was nearly thirty-five years old. 
The public was scandalized and his courtiers blushed for 
him before the gossips of Europe. Still they continued 
to kiss the hand of his Imperial Highness and to observe 
all the forms of supreme respect. Like crows they 
circled in awe around this feeble image of dignity and 
awe. 

The reign of Peter III lasted altogether six months. 
His ukases were a hodge-podge of foolish and reasonable 
commands. One day he gave an order that the gentle- 
men of the court might hunt ravens and other birds in 
the streets of Petersburg; also that they might shoot on 
sight all dogs found in the vicinity of the paloco. An- 
other day lie freed the nobles from compulsory military 
service. Although the princes and counts were delighted 
with this law, they still mistrusted their capricious eman- 
cipator and feared his next measure. Petersburg was 
filled with rumors of what it might be. It was re- 
ported tliat Peter III meant to divorce Catherine and to 
marry Elisabeth Vorontsov, and that, to cement this in- 
novation, all the other Indies of the court would be re- 
quired to divorce their husbands and take new ones. So 
jumpy w'as the public and so whimsical was their Czar 
that this nonsense was easily believed. 

Wlierever Peter III appeared in public liis reputation 
for capriciousness grew. Wlicn he went to see the guard 
changed, which he often did, he would beat the soldiers 
and even the spectators. Countess Dashkov tells a story 
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of how his negro servAiit Narcissus was redeemed by a 
ceremony after linving had a fight wit!) the scavenger of 
the regiment. It wjis at a military parade. An officer 
suggested jokingly, “Let Narcissus pass three times un- 
der the banners of the regiment.’’ Peter, intensely seri- 
ous, was delighted with the idea; lie insisted that the 
points of the banners .sliould draw blood from the negro’s 
head, which caused Narcissus to set up a loud yell to the 
immense amusement of the ofiicers and the solemn satis- 
faction of the Emperor. His beloved Narcissus had been 
cleansed b}* a ritual. Numerous stories of his behaviour 
survive as sufficient evidence that his mind Imd wholly 
lost its unity and integrity. Bilbassov says of his con- 
dition, “a man of sound sense and clear memory can not 
understand the conceited blindness in which the Duke of 
Holstein, who had become Emperor of Russia, lived. 
The frequent drunkenness of Peter III does not explain 
it. . . . It must be traced back to the unfortunate coin- 
cidence between the personal qualities of Peter III and 
the unlimited jjower which became his by inheritance. 

. . . He had lost the power to think straight.” 

The pathos of his condition was that it inspired in his 
environment so much hatred and so little sympathy. As 
a rule, only the women, to whom he turned with childish 
appeal, took pit3^ on him. Even Catherine, his wife, who 
has gone down in history as his greatest enemy, wrote tol- 
erantly of him in her memoirs, “He did not have a bad 
heart ; but a weak man usually has not.” And Elisabeth 
Vorontsov, his mistress, was loyal to him all through the 
final crash of his fortunes with which his brief reign 
came to an end. Her behavior in that crisis shows that 
her attitude toward Peter all along had had something 
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^vho repeated the jest again and again. Tlie procession 
was finally so jammed by this trick that a messenger was 
sent forward to stop the leaders until they could catci\ 
up. The new Czar who amused himself so well at the 
funeral of his late aunt, was nearly thirty-five years old. 
The public was scandalized and his courtiers blushed for 
him before the gossips of Europe. Still they continued 
to kiss the hand of his Imperial Highness and to observe 
all the forms of supreme respect. Like crows they 
circled in awe around this feeble image of dignity and 
awe. 

The reign of Peter III lasted altogether six months. 
His ukases were a hodge-podge of foolish and reasonable 
commands. One day he gave an order that the gentle- 
men of the court might hunt ravens and other birds in, 
the streets of Petersburg; also that they might shoot on 
sight all dogs found in the vicinity of the palace. An- 
other day he freed the nobles from compulsory military 
service. Although the princes and counts wore delighted 
with this law, they still mistrusted their capricious eman- 
cipator and feared his next measure. Petersburg was 
filled with rumors of what it might be. It was re- 
ported that Peter IH meant to divorce Catherine and to 
marry Elisabeth Vorontsov, and that, to cement this in- 
novation, all the other ladies of the court would be re- 
quired to divorce their husbands and take new ones. So 
jumpy w'as the public and so ubimsical was their Czar 
that this nonsense was easily believed. 

Wlierever Peter III appeared in public his reputation 
for capriciousness grew. When he went to see the guard 
changed, which he often did, he would beat the soldiers 
and even the spectators. Countess Dashkov tells a story 
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of liow his negro servant Narcissus was redeemed by a 
ceremony after having had a figlifc with the scavenger of 
the regiment. It wn.s at a military parade. An officer 
suggested jokingly, “Let Narcissus pass three times un- 
der the banners of the regiment.” Peter, intensely seri- 
ous, was delighted with the idea; he insisted that the 
points of the banners .should draw blood from the negro’s 
head, which caused Narcissus to set up a loud yell to the 
immense amusement of the officers and the solemn satis- 
faction of the Emperor. His beloved Narcissus had been 
cleansed bj* a ritual. Numerous stories of his behaviour 
survive as sufficient evidence that his mind had wholly 
lost its unit}'' and integrity. Bilbassov says of his con- 
dition, “a man of sound sense and clear memory can not 
understand the conceited blindness in which the Duke of 
Holstein, who had become Emperor of Russia, lived. 
The frequent drunkenness of Peter III docs not explain 
it. . . . It must be traced back to the unfortunate coin- 
cidence between the personal qualities of Peter III and 
the unlimited power which became his by inheritance. 

* . . He had lost the power to think straight.” 

The pathos of his condition was that it inspired in his 
environment so much hatred and so little sympathy. As 
a rule, only the women, to whom he turned with childish 
appeal, took pit}'^ on him. Even Catherine, his wife, who 
has gone down in history as his greatest cnemj!', wrote tol- 
erantly of him in her memoirs, “He did not have a bad 
heart ; but a weak man usually has not.” And Elisabeth 
Vorontsov, his mistress, was loyal to him all through the 
final crash of his fortunes with which his brief reign 
came to an end. Her behavior in that crisis shows that 
her attitude toward Peter all along had had something 
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in it besides the mere ambition which was supposed to 
have guided her. But Peter had no friend among the 
men. He was afraid of men and therefore he challenged 
and insulted them on every occasion. From the period 
of his early fights with his tutors, it could be foreseen 
that Peter’s greatest safety in the future would consist 
in keeping as far as possible away from his own sex. 
It w’ould be an ominous day for him if he were ever cut 
off wholly from the mercy of women and cast entirely 
on the protection of men. 


Q 

The political acts of Peter III were of a kind whicli no 
Czar of Russia could have perpetrated and survived. 
He prattled about his devotion and allegiance to the 
King of Prussia with an openness which embarrassed even 
the Prussian representative. One of his first steps as 
Czar was to make peace with Prussia. Not satisfied with 
a mere cessation of hostilities, he signed a treaty of 
eternal peace with Prussia in April, 1762. It was cele- 
brated with great pomp and ccrcmonj’, during which the 
Czar brought forth his famous toast to the times S.” 
On being questioned he said that the trio whom he had 
in mind consisted of himself, Peter III, George III of 
England, and Frederick III of Prussia. When it was 
pointed out to him that Frederick was onl}’ the Il’d, it 
did not disturb him in the least nor interfere witli the 
elaborate design of fireworks which he ordered to burn 
upon the sky above the Neva this historic alliance: “3 
X 3.” It was a union over which Elisabeth Petrovna, 
now sleeping in the Fortress of Saint Peter and Saint 
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Paul, and Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, now sleeping 
in Westminster Abbey, had once waged a long and 
bitter controvers3\ Peter had suddenly brought it to 
pass, like a mischievous child. But it was too much like 
a harlequinade. What Europe wanted to know was, how 
long would it last? Peter was playing with big destinies. 

His domestic policies were as ill-inspired as his foreign 
policies. The whole of Russian politics revolved around 
the two pillars: the army and the church. During his 
seventeen j^ears as Grand Duke in Russia Peter had never 
made friends with either. Soon after his accession he 
issued an order confiscating the possessions of the church 
and allowing the priests an income from the state. This 
of course was never executed as the six months of his 
reign were not long enough to accomplish such a revolu- 
tion. It sufficed however to solidify the antagonism of 
the people toward a Lutheran Czar who had no respect 
for icons and priestly robes and who read the German 
Bible. The}’’ believed he wished to change their creed. 

Peter’s tactlessness with the army was no less dam^ 
aging than with the church. He made his uncle, Prince 
George of Holstein, generalissimo of the Russian army. 
This was a double error, in that he placed a foreigner 
in command and resigned to him a place which as Czar 
he should have filled himself. He took away the long, 
loose Russian coats of the soldiers and put them into 
tight German uniforms. His next step was to mobilize 
the army for a campaign against Denmark. He was 
Czar of all the Russias yet a few square miles of Holstein 
territory in the possession of Denmark occupied all his 
attention and filled all his military dreams. “He had a 
passionate love,” says Catherine, “for the little corner 
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of the earth where he was bom. He was constantly pre^ 
occupied with it. He had left the land of his birth at 
the age of twelve or thirteen years; his phantasy grew 
heated whenever he spolce of it, and because no one in his 
environment, beginning \ni\\ myself, had ever been in 
this wonderful land according to his accounts, he told us 
daily stories about it which put us to sleep but which we 
were supposed to believe. He grew angry when he saw 
that we did not believe him.” This had been his attitude 
as Grand Duke; as Czar of Russia he behaved as if he had 
just come into his o;vn as the ruler of Holstein and 
seemed to forget entirely his vast Russian domain. 

His indifference to being crowned was a part of his 
satisfaction with the role of mere Duke. It was imme- 
morial custom to crown the Czars of Russia in Moscow, 
in the Kremlin, with all the colorful pageantry of the 
Church and Army arrayed against that rich Byzantine 
background. Peter neglected to make any preparations 
for this ceremony. His model in all things, Frederick 
the Great, had never been crowned; nor had Frederick’s 
father before him. As a matter of fact, both of these 
Prussians, father and son, were too penurious to spend 
money on coronation spectacles. But the Czar did not 
question their reasons; the precedent was sufficient. 
When Frederick heard that Peter was dilatory about his 
coronation ceremony, lie was alarmed and wrote to the 
young Czar urging him to proceed at once to Moscow 
and crown himself there. He reminded Peter III that 
Ivanushkn was still liWng in the Schlusselburg fortress 
and that he represented a possible rival to tlic throne. 
The Czar w'as impervious to this good advice. He re- 
plied that the crowns were not ready. The montlu 
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passed and the campaign against Denmark was his only 
interest. But even this he postponed from time to time. 
Almost ready to march, he nevertheless decided to delay 
a few weeks in order to celebrate his name-day, June 29s 
with the usual garden party gayeties at Peterhof. 

S 

During the six months of Peter Ill’s reign, Catherine 
lived in strict retirement. When obliged to appear in 
public, she wore heavy black draperies edged with costly 
ermine which served a double purpose: they showed her 
respect for the late Empress whom she genuinelj^^ mourned 
and they concealed her pregnancy. In April the new 
Winter Palace of stone overlooking the Neva, which had 
been built by Elisabeth, was completed. The Imperial 
family moved out of the old wooden palace on the Nevsky 
Prospect, of whose drafts and other discomforts the 
Grand Duchess had often and bitterly complained. 
Here Catherine was assigned rooms at the opposite end 
of the palace from the Czar, where on April 11th she 
bore a son. He was called Alexei Gregorevich Bobrin- 
sky. His last name was taken from the beaver skin in 
which the new-born babe was wrapped. Bobrinsky went 
through life as Alexei, son of Gregory. With this child, 
Catherine abandoned finally the pretense that he was the 
son of Peter. Her eldest son, Paul Petrovich, remained 
as the sole representative of this fiction. 

Catherine concealed the birth of her second son and 
brought him up in a school for cadets. Her position was 
too insecure to allow her to keep Orlov’s child with her. 
As with the other two, she was again deprived of any 
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maternal satisfaction in the care of him. Ten days after 
}jer confinement, on her thirty-third birthday, she ap- 
peared in public to receive tlic customary congratula- 
tions. She carried off the occasion as if nothing had 
happened. Little Bobrinsky’s birth had not caused a 
ripple on the surface of things. Presumably the Czar 
did not even know of his existence. Catherine subse- 
quently bore two daughters to Orlov who were spirited 
away even more completely than little “beaver-skin” had 
been. Tlicj’ verc brought up under fictitious names at 
court and properly married in the course of time. The 
legends do not tell us whether their lives developed 
happily or othennse. 

Four montlis after his accession, Peter III called his 
wife a “fool” in public; it was at the great dinner of 
state given to celebrate the peace with Prussia. To 
Peter’s foggy mind this doubtless seemed only a casual 
insult, as was the case when he made Count Buturlin into 
a life-long enemy by calling him a “son of a bitch” at a 
dinner party. The Czar sat at the head of the table 
and proposed a toast to the Imperial family. As the 
pokals clattered down upon tlio board, Peter observed 
Catherine sitting in her place. He sent the adjutant 
who stood behind his chair to inquire why she had not 
risen and the adjutant returned with the reply that she 
herself belonged to the Imperial family. The silly in- 
conseqncTitial Czar learved forward in his place and 
shouted down the table, in the presence of the assembled 
Russian nobles and foreign diplomats, “dura” which 
means “fool.” It is the epithet Mhich one isvostchih 
bawls out to another in a street argument. The Em- 
press’s eyes filled with tears and she turned to Count 
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Stroganov who stood behind her chair and begged him 
to say something amusing to keep her from crying. It 
was for Catherine the last straw. Two months from 
that date the reign of Peter III came to an end and the 
reign of Catherine II began. 

The conspiracy which the Grand Duchess had made 
during her intimacy with Poniatovshy and Williams had 
been more elaborate than the one in which she now en- 
gaged. In those days, three years before the Empress 
died, Catherine had had plenty of money — English 
money — at her command. She says herself that on the 
day of Elisabeth Petrovna’s death she was literally bank- 
rupt; she had not sufficient credit to order herself a new 
dress for Christmas. ‘‘On this day,” she adds, naively 
regretting that she had not ordered it, “the Empress died, 
something which I had not been able to foresee.” Ten 
years afterward she still regretted the dress she had fore- 
gone. 

In the year 1762, as Czarina, she found herself in the 
possession of an income. This time it was Russian money 
not English money at her disposal, and she had acquired 
other Russian resources as well. Formerly, Catherine’s 
confederates had been foreigners; this time there was no 
suspicion of foreign influence in her friendships. The 
five brothers Orlov were the center and the focus of hei 
plans and there were enough of them to do most of the 
underground work needed in the barracks. Alexei, the 
eldest, was a tough-minded person who had some of 
Catherine’s ovm strength. Gregory, the second brother 
and her lover, famous for his good looks, was softer and 
more sensitive. There still remained Ivan, Feodor, and 
Vladimir, who moved under Alexei’s orders. It was 
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u typical Russian brotherhood with Alexei as leader, 
TIic Orlovs all lived in the barracks where they quietly 
Eubornod the guards with gossip and money. Count 
Kyril Razumovsky, Lieutenant-Colonel of the Ismailov 
Regiment, had long been subservient to Catherine’s 
charm. He gave her no trouble and his military position 
was useful to her. One woman, the Countess Catherine 
Dashkov, who played a showy though rather a dummy 
role in the preparations and their execution, must be in- 
cluded among the inner circle of conspirators. They 
were all Russians of ancient Russian lineage, except Cath- 
erine herself, who liked to forget that she had German 
blood in her veins. 

The Countess Dashkov occupies a prominent place in 
the history of Catherine’s revolution. Her memoirs were 
published as early as 1810 and were the first authorita- 
tive account to be circulated in Europe. In the stories 
which multiplied around her name during the nineteenth 
century she figures as an Amazon and a leader only sec- 
ond to Catherine the Great, She was actually not very 
important. Her age precluded that, for she was only 
nineteen when Catherine deposed Peter and ascended the 
throne. The Countess had a strategic value due to 
the fact that she was the sister of Elisabeth Voront- 
sov, Peter’s mistress. Her allegiance to Catherine’s party 
divided the Vorontsov family as Catherine wished to di- 
vide it. She was a possible source of information con- 
cerning the other camp but she was also a possible channel 
for leakage in the opposite direction. For this reason, 
Catherine tells us, she was not fully initiated in the secret 
plans of the Empress and the wholly devoted Orlovs. The 
Empress had a rendezvous witli her Dashkov at which 
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we may assume the nineteen-year-old Countess told all she 
knew without being told much in return. Catherine once 
wrote to her, to reassure her anxiety about a rendezvous, 
“As for your reputation, it is better established than that 
of the whole calendar of saints.” The scorn is a bit 
transparent. Peter III, with all his stupidity, put the 
case clearly enough when he said to Countess Dashkov, 
“My child, you would do well to recollect that it is much 
Safer to deal with honest blockheads like your sister and 
niyself than with great wits, who squeeze the juice out of 
the orange and then throw away the rind.” Catherine 
was not quite so egoistic as Peter made her out. She did 
not throw away the rind ; she preserved it carefully. The 
Countess Dashkov enjoyed the patronage and protection 
of the great Empress all her life. 

Another confederate of the Empress in her conspiracy 
was Nikita Ivanovich Panin, the governor of her son. 
Panin had lived fourteen years in Stockholm as Russian 
Ambassador. There he had imbibed the concepts of 
liberalism and had formed a vague picture of Russia as 
a constitutional monarchy. Panin’s critics say that he 
did not sufficiently realize the political differences between 
a compact little country like Sweden, with its one blood 
and one faith, and the vast empire of Russia with its 
conglomerate races and cultures and religions. To his 
delight, Panin found, on his return to Russia when he 
was recalled to educate the infant Paul, that the Grand 
Duchess Catherine had also imbibed the new ideas from 
her diligent reading of Erench authors. Panin took 
hope for the future of his country v/hen a liberal Empress 
would be in a position of power. This powerful posi- 
tion he pictured in a special way. Like other observers 
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about the court, lie perceived the tragic impossibilities of 
Peter ns Cznr and imagined that in some way he would 
have to be supplanted. Panin’s solution of the future, 
however, was to elevate Paul ns actual emperor and Paul’s 
mother as Regent. He wished to establish a regime like 
that which Elisabeth Petrovna had overturned, that of 
Ivanushka and his surly mother, Anna Leopoldovna. 
Panin prepared elaborate schemes to this end, some of 
which he pul on paper. The Grand Duchess, prior to 
1762, read his plans with interest. After 1762, she de- 
clared that she had never really agreed to them. 

4 

On the night of the 27tli of June, 1762, the Imperial 
family was more than usually divided, although the mor- 
row was to usher in the celebration of the Emperor’s 
name-day. Peter Feodorovich slept at Oranienbaum; 
Catherine Alescicvna slept at Peterhof; and the little 
Grand Duke slept in the Summer Palace at Petersburg in 
the care of Nikita Panin. It was planned that the Czar 
and his retinue would drive over tiie next morning from 
Oranienbaum to Peterhof where the usual name-day cele- 
bration would take place. Catherine, unattended except 
by a maid, waited at Peterhof for her husband and his 
gay party to come over from Oranienbaum and enliven the 
place. 

She slept that night in the little red brick pavilion 
known as IMonpIaisir- Her bedroom opened upon a ter- 
race lapped by the waves of the blue Finnish Gulf. It 
was a doll’s house built by Peter the Great, whose head 
almost touched the ceilings, crowded as close down to the 
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sea as lie could crowd it. The Empress Elisabeth loved 
Monplaisir for her father’s sake and because she had a 
kitchen there where she herself could cook. The big Czar 
and his tall daughter have left their memories about this 
pavilion at Peterhof. But Catherine the Great, who 
spent the most dramatic hours of her life there — ^liours 
which were to make her the Empress of Russia — never 
liked the place. As an old woman she used to say that 
she hated the noise its fountains made and that her dog 
hated the gurgle of those fountains too. She would 
never spend anj^ money in developing and beautifying the 
premises after tliey came into her possession. 

On this particular night in June, 1762, the fountains 
were still, awaiting the coming of the Czar on the morrow 
when they would play. In the pale light, the gilded 
statues shone on the terraces leading dovm to the sea. At 
six o’clock in the morning a man came stealing through 
the park, skirted the main palace, and made his way down 
to the pavilion at the water’s edge. He wore the uniform 
of a Captain in the Preobrazhensky Regiment and he 
seemed to know where he was going. A French window 
opened into the Empress’s bedroom. He stepped inside. 
Catherine was sleeping in a broad silken bed alone. “Ma- 
tushka, little Motlier, wake up,” he said. “Tlie time has 
come.” The man was Captain Alexei Orlov, the brother 
of Gregory Orlov, Catherine’s lover. 

The night before had been a restless one in the city of 
Petersburg. The army had been mobilized for the cam-> 
paign against Denmark and the General, Prince George 
of Holstein, was ready to march as soon as the celebration 
at Peterhof should release the Emperor to accompany 
them. The war was unpopular and the soldiers grum- 
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bled. They did not like their German commander and 
tlic}’ did not like their uniforms. Nevertheless they stood 
read}’ to go; it was the Czar’s orders. Late in the eve- 
ning the news went round that Captain Posscck had been 
arrested : again the Czar’s orders. The report was passed 
indifferently enough from person to person until it 
reached Alexei Orlov, Immediately the five Orlov broth- 
ers were all in action. Captain Passeck was the boon 
companion of Alexei and was one of the forty officers who 
had been sworn into the conspiracy. Arrest was likely 
to be followed by torture and Captain Passeck’s secrets 
were not secrets which could be told to the inquisitors of 
Peter III. So Alexei evidently thought, for he hired an 
ordinary carriage from the street, took with him Lieu- 
tenant Bibikov, and drove out to Peterhof. It was mid- 
night when they left the city, and it was sis o’clock when 
Captain Orlov entered Catherine’s bedroom and awakened 
her. 

Her festival dress was laid out ready for the day; but 
she did not put it on. She donned instead the black 
mourning gown which she had taken off the night before. 
Togellier with Orlov and her maid she passed out through 
the park on foot, for the carriage had been left standing 
in the road outside the grounds. They were half an hoLT 
in reaching it. Catherine and her maid seated themselves 
in the carriage, Bibikov stood up in the back and Orlov 
sat on the box with the driver. The hack horses turned 
their faces tow’ards Petersburg. They had travelled 
their twenty-nine versts that night, and had now to trace 
the same distance back again. Nevertheless, urged on 
by Alexei Orlov, they covered the distance In less than an 
hour and a half. The white dust from the roadway rose 
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5n clouds and settled on tlie black garments of the Em- 
press, for the carriage -u'as an open caleclie. About half- 
•svay to the city they met Catherine’s hairdresser on his 
way to Peterhof to prepare her for the gala day. The 
EmjDress sent him back telling him she would not need 
him. About five versts from the city, they met Gregory 
Orlov and Prince Bariatinsky. The Empress changed to 
Gregory’s carriage because his horses were fresher. Es- 
corted by her lover and Bariatinsky she drove up to the 
Ismailov Begimcnt. It was the regiment of Count Kyril 
Razumovsky, who had long been in love with her as a 
Grand Duchess and had assisted all her projects in 
Russia. 

An old priest was found to administer the oath of 
allegiance, while the whole regiment headed by Razumov- 
sky hastened to swear fealty to Catherine II of Russia. 
The Empress got into her hired carriage again and, pre- 
ceded by the priest and followed by the regiment, went on 
to the Preobrazhensky Regiment. Here the oath of al- 
legiance w^as again hastily administered and the aug- 
mented procession moved forward to the Nevsky Pros- 
pect. The third regiment, the Semionovsky, suffered a 
moment of indecision, but they too were in line by the time 
tlie procession readied the Kazan Cathedral. It was 
now nine o’clock. Catherine entered the Cathedral and 
was met by the priests who blessed her with the cross. 
The nobles crowded around the new Empress, competing 
with the military to kiss her hand. From the Cathedral 
the procession went on up the Nevsky Prospect and turned 
into the Morskaya, proceeding to the new Winter Palace. 

At ten o’clock, just after the Empress entered the pal- 
ace, another hired carriage was seen dashing up to the 
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entrance. A fat man and a little boy in his night cloth 
were sitting inside. It was Panin and the Grand Du 
Paul, and this their first appearance on tJiat stirrir 
June morning. They had slept late. Count Panin In 
alnays been dilatorj', unready. It is said of Jiim that tl 
Empress Elisabeth had once cast her eye upon him as 
likely favorite. Slic summoned him one doy to wait f< 
her outside the bath; but wlicn she emerged she found hi 
crumpled on his chair fast asleep. So she decided i 
employ him in the diplomatic service. On the mornin 
of Catherine’s accession, after fourteen years of intej 
national diplomacy, Count Panin had not changet 
"IVlicn he entered the Winter Palace with his charge, tV 
Empress came to meet them and carried the boy out o 
the balcony to present him as her heir. This was tli 
end of Panin’s scheme to make Paul emperor, Paul 
mother the Regent, and himself Grand Chancellor. H 
remained always rather resentful about it and did not fai 
to hamper the ambitions of the Orlovs whenever he had 
chance. Catherine said of him, ‘‘Count Panin was natur 
ally indolent, and he had the art of making his indolenc 
pass for calculating prudence.” 

The doors of the Winter Palace were throwm w'ide opei 
and anybody from the street could enter and kiss tin 
hand of the new Empress. The pahee was a gorgeou 
new’ building, only just completed, yet all the commor 
soldiers were free to tramp through it and take the call 
of allegiance to their Little Mother. It was a mastei 
stroke. “The least soldier of the guards,” Catherint 
wrote to Poniatovsky, “on seeing me said to liimself 
that is the work of my hands.” Other master strokes of 
the Empress were the fluent manifestoes which she com* 
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posed from time to time during the following days, to be 
set up and printed in the cellar beneath the Academy of 
Science and distributed to a people who could not read 
them. In 1762, few of the nobles could read. Fortu- 
nately the manifestoes were carefully preserved in the 
archives for the enjoyment of a more literate age. 

The first one drafted by her facile hand read thus: 
“We by the Grace of God, Catherine II, Empress and 
Autocrat of all the Russias, etc., etc.. All true sons of the 
Russian Fatherland have clearly seen the danger which 
threatened the Russian Empire. Namel}!^, the law of our 
Orthodox Greek Church has been shaken by the disre- 
gard of ecclesiastical traditions, so that our ancient Ortho’ 
dox Church in Russia was exposed to the extreme danger 
of being obliged to adopt another confession. Secondly, 
our glorious Russia, which has been lifted to a high degree 
by its conquering weapons, has been placed in complete 
subjection to its bitterest enemy by the new peace for 
which so much blood has been spilt, while the inner organ- 
ization of the country, on which the whole Fatherland de- 
pends, lies in ruins. Therefore and because we are con- 
vinced of the danger to our faithful subjects, we have seen 
Ourselves obliged with the help of God and his Justice, 
but especially in response to the distinct and undissimu- 
lated wish of Our faithful subjects, to ascend the throne 
as Autocrat of all the Russias, whereupon all Our faith- 
ful subjects have taken the solemn oath of allegiance to 
XJs^ Catherine.” 

During the day the Empress and her counsellors de- 
cided that a military campaign to Peterhof was necessary. 
The object was to secure the person of Peter III ana ob- 
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tnin Ill’s abnegation of the throne. As Briichner irell 
points out, the so-called army which Catherine II led to 
Pctcriiof was partly a spectacular, romantic parade and 
partly nn cxliibition of political genius. 

At ten o’clock in the clear light of the evening of June 
28, 1762, the Colonel of the Guard — Catherine herself — 
took her place at the head of her troops. She was 
mounted on a white horse and wore oak leaves in her hair. 
Her uniform was borrowed from a lieutenant in the Life 
Guards. It was doubtless chosen because the lieutenant 
and the Empress happened to be of a size, but it scarcely 
clothed her new position and title. For Catherine had 
not hesitated to assume the title Colonel of the Guards, 
the traditionel place of the Czars of Russia which Peter 
had resigned to his Uncle George of Holstein. Beside 
her at the head of the troops, likewise clad in military 
uniform, rode the Countess Catherine Dashkov. During 
the night she remained beside the Empress, w’hile her 
sister, Elisabeth Vorontsov, stuck close to the Emperor, 
There was deep jealousy bebveen the sisters. 

Catherine II left the folloiving note, written in her own 
strong free flowing hand: “Gentlemen and Senators! 

I go nmv with the Army to secure and safeguard the 
throne, and leave in your care as my highest representa- 
tives with the fullest confidence the Fatherland, the Peo- 
ple, and my Son. Catherine.” 

The Senate solemnly responded in a note w'hich over- 
took the Empress at two o’clock in the morning, resting 
on her way to Peterhof : “His Highness, the Czarevich, 
is as w’ell as could be desired. In the house of Your Im- 
perial Majesty, as well as in the city, all goes well and the 
measures you have commanded are being carried out 
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CatLerine bestrode ber horse and rode onward to Peter- 
hof. She had lived for this triumphant moment; little 
Pike riding her pillow in the dark bedroom at Stettin; 
Grand Duchess Catherine cantering about the courtyard 
in Petersburg while an admiring riding-master kissed 
her boot, — these earlier exhibitions had prepared the way 
for this spectacular ride at the head of her spectacular 
army. But it was her last showy ride. In the future, 
she would be too busy and perhaps a shade too serious. 

5 

Eight hours after Catherine and Alexei Orlov had left 
Peterhof, Peter and a gay party drove through the park 
and halted in front of Monplaisir. The ladies and gen- 
tlemen sprang from the low chair-a-hancs and strolled 
about the terrace. No one came to welcome them. The 
red pavilion was empty and silent. Peter went through 
the rooms searching for Catherine in vain. It is said that 
he even looked under the bed. Mystified and vaguely 
alarmed the party wandered down to the pier where three 
small vessels were moored. 

Here they received the first news of events in Peters- 
burg. A man bringing the inevitable fire-works for the 
Czar’s name-day landed from a small boat at three o’clock. 
He told how the Preobrazhensky Regiment had hailed' 
Catherine as Empress at nine o’clock that morning and 
how he had nevertheless just gone about his business 
of the day, wliich was to bring the fire-works to Pe- 
terhof. This seemed definite enough. Catherine had 
mutinied. 

Peter was accompanied by Count Munnich, Prince 
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Trubctsky, Omnccllor Vorontsov, Count Slmvalov, sev* 
crnl other nobles nnd ofliccrs, nnd about se\enteen ladies. 
His old tutor, Steblin, tells the story of this day. 
Throughout the sunny afternoon the party remained on 
the lower terrace. The ladies and gentlemen withdrew a 
little to the garden, ^hero they lay sti etched out under 
the open sk}* through most of the fine summer day and a 
part of the fine summer night. Peter and his advisers 
lingered near the canal and wTote one ukase after the 
other which the Czar signed against the stone balustrade 
and sent to Petersburg. He paced up and down the 
walk beside the canal and took c\crybodj'’6 ad\ice in turn. 
Finally Chancellor Vorontsov \oluntcered to go to Peters- 
burg and bring the Empicss to her senses. Then Shu- 
valov and Trubetsky departed on similar errands. But 
like the other loss important messengers whom the Czar 
had already dispatched to the city, these gentlemen also 
did not icturn. 

Peter’s feais increased. Tlic Holstein Guards who had 
been sent oxer from Oranicnbaum to defend Peterhof 
against attack reported that there was no ammunition in 
the place. Gradually, as the hours passed, a plan ma- 
tuied by which the whole parly would go to Kionstadt in 
the three xessels which lay at anclior at the fool of the 
canal. A messenger was sent to the island and returned 
with the report that the way was clear. It was an error, 
as Peter learned when lie tried to bring his yacht into the 
Kronstadt harbor at four o’clock in the morning None 
of the three vessels was allowed to approach the island 
and the watchman called back, brutally across the water, 
“There is no Peter III. There is only Catherine H.” 

The Czar’s yacht fell away and took the course toward 
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Oranienbamn. The Czar himself lay on the deck in z 
dead faint. 

Early the next morning, forerunners from Catherine’; 
advancing army began to gallop up to Peterhof. Firsi 
and foremost on the scene, at each stage of the develop- 
ments, was Alexei Orlov. Quiet, undistinguished, inex- 
orable, he was the Empress’s own man. The Colone. 
herself arrived at Peterhof at eleven o’clock. She 
sent messengers forward to Oranienbaum, demanding 
Peter’s abnegation, which the trembling Czar was by this 
time in no mood to refuse. General Ismailov brought 
back to the Empress the official document in wliich the 
Czar renounced all claims upon the throne. 

It was General Ismailov who lured the ex-Emperor into 
a carriage with the promise that he would be sent to Hob 
stein with Elisabeth Vorontsov. As soon as they had 
passed the gates of Oranienbaum, the Czar was separated 
from his favorite and brought as a prisoner to Peterhof. 
“To prevent him from being torn to pieces by the sol- 
diers says Catherine, “he was put in the charge of a re- 
liable guard under the command of Alexei Orlov.” From 
this time on Peter was at the mercy of his military guards ; 
he never saw his mistress again. But the ghosts of his 
father, Briimmer and Bergholz, and all the tutors and 
governors who had tortured his childhood in the name of 
discipline, now crowded upon him with unspeakable ter- 
rors. Only now they bore the names of Alexei Orlov, 
Feodor Bariatinsky, and other Russian officers. 

6 

Peter was driven up to Peterhof in a closed carriage, 
with drawn curtains. He was taken into an empty room, 
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Trubctslcy, Chancclloi Vorontsov, Count Sliuvalov, sev- 
eral other nobles and officers, and about sc\entccn ladies. 
His old tutor, Stchlin, tells the story of this day. 
Throughout the sunny afternoon the part}’ remained on 
tlic Io^\cr terrace. The ladies and gentlemen withdrew a 
little to the garden, vherc they lay stretched out under 
the open sky througli most of the fine summer day and a 
part of the fine summer night. Peter and his advisers 
lingered near the canal and VTotc one ukase after the 
otiicr ^\hich the Czar signed against the stone balustrade 
and sent to Petersburg He paced up and dovTi the 
ualk beside the canal and took e^erybod3’*s aduce in turn. 
Finally Chancellor Vmontsov \oluntccred to go to Peters- 
burg and bring the Empicss to her senses. Then Shu- 
^alov and Trubetsky departed on similar errands But 
like the other less important messengers ivhom the Czar 
liad already dispatclicd to the city, these gentlemen also 
did not return 

Peter’s fears increased The Holstein Guards T\ho had 
been sent o\er from Oranicnbaum to defend Peterhof 
against attack reported that there ■was no ammunition in 
the place Gradually, as the hours passed, a plan ma- 
tuicd by A\hich the «holc party would go to Kionstadt in 
the three ^essels T\hich lay at anclior at the foot of the 
canal A messenger T\as sent to the island and returned 
with the report that the way was clear. It was an error, 
as Peter learned when he tried to bring Ids yacht into the 
Kronstadt harbor at four o’clock, in the morning None 
of the three vessels was allowed to approach the island 
and the watchman called back brutally across the water, 
“There is no Peter III. There is only Catherine II.” 

The Czar’s yacht fell away and took the course toward 
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ites to Holstein. So little was his personality regarded 
as dangerous.” 

What actuall}’’ happened at Ropsha was quite different. 
Peter’s tragedy came swiftly. Shut ux^ in a bedroom and 
not allowed to leave it even for exercise, his existence was 
unutterably miserable. After the first night he com- 
plained of the bed and asked to have his own bed brought 
from Oranienbaum. Curiously enough, this whim was 
promptly gratified by Alexei Orlov who had the great 
four-poster and all its trappings brouglit to Ropsha and 
set up before nightfall. An English traveller who saw 
this bed several years afterwards describes it for us. “It 
had a wliitc satin coverlet, and was on a large four-post 
bedstead, with curtains of pink and silver brocade, and 
ornamented at the top with a plume of red and white 
feather.” But even his ovm bed brought little comfort 
to the victim. He remained in twilight and solitude, for 
/le was not permitted to open the green curtains which 
hung at the windows. In desperation, he asked for com- 
panions, and again liis request was granted. His negro 
Narcissus, his dog, and his violin were brought, at the 
Empress’s command, from Oranienbaum. He begged 
for Elisabeth Vorontsov’s presence but this was refused 
him. Presently he fell ill with diarrhoea, a disease to 
which he was always subject in a crisis. His personal 
physician was brought to Ropsha. 

The leniencj^ of the Empress bears out her statement ot 
her intentions. Comforted by Narcissus, his dog, and 
his viohn, Peter might live on at Ropsha indefinitely. 
But it was a dull life for the guards. Orlov, Bariatin- 
sky, Passeck and the others veere accustomed to all the 
excitement of life in Petersburg. Playing cards all day 
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stripped of his uniform, and left in utter solitude. At 
the other end of the palace, remote and invisible, sat the 
terrible Empress. From her came messengers from time 
to time, directing this and commanding that. One of the 
messengers was Count Panin, amiable, soft Panin. The 
Empress apparently wished to communicate with him 
through human agents ns well as wolves like Alexei Orlov. 
But if Peter was a bleating lamb, Panin was a fat old 
sheep. His interview witli the deposed Czar, in which the 
prisoner kissed his hand, alternately pleading and com- 
manding, left A painful wound on a sensitive personality. 
Panin afterwards said that he considered it one of the 
greatest misfortunes of his life that lie was obliged to see 
Peter III on tliis day. The memory haunted him and , 
made him fearful on behalf of the little boy be was bring- 
ing up, Paul Petrovich, who believed liimself to be the son 
of the martyred Czar. 

The Empress allowed the prisoner to choose the place 
of his confinement. Peter chose Hopslia, a small estate 
with a large garden and a fishing pond not many miles 
from Peterhof. What the Empress really intended to do 
with Peter no one knows or ever knew, probably she her- 
self least of all. But this is what she said she intended, 
though it was many years afterwards that she wrote it. 
“To go with Peter to Bopslia, the Empress named Alexei 
Orlov, Prince Bariatinsky, and several otlier officers. 
They chose a hundred men from the different regiments 
of the guard. They had orders to make the life of the 
monarch as agreeable as possible and to provide what he 
wished for his entertainment. The intention was to send 
him from there to Schlussclberg and, according to circum- 
stances, to allow him after some time to go with his favor- 
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ites to Holstein. So little was liis personality regarded 
as dangerous.” 

What actuallj^ happened at Ropsha was quite different. 
Peter’s traged}^ came swiftl3\ Shut uj^ in a bedroom and 
not allowed to leave it even for exercise, his existence was 
unutterabl^’^ miserable. After the first night he com- 
plained of the bed and ashed to have his own bed brought 
from Oranienbaum. Curious]}' enough, this whim was 
promptlj' gratified by Alexei Orlov who had the great 
four-poster and all its trappings brought to Ropsha and 
set up before nightfall. An English traveller who saw 
this bed several 3'’ears afterwards describes it for us. “It 
had a white satin coverlet, and was on a large four-post 
bedstead, vuth curtains of pink and silver brocade, and 
ornamented at the top with a plume of red and white 
feather.” But even his ovm bed brought little comfort 
to the victim. He remained in twilight and solitude, for 
lie was not permitted to open the green curtains which 
hung at the windows. In desperation, he asked for com- 
panions, and again his request was granted. His negro 
Narcissus, his dog, and his violin were brought, at the 
Empress’s command, from Oranienbaum. He begged 
for Elisabeth Vorontsov’s presence but this was refused 
him. Presently he fell ill with diarrhoea, a disease to 
which he was always subject in a crisis. His personal 
physician was brought to Ropsha. 

The leniency of the Empress bears out her statement ot 
her intentions. Comforted by Narcissus, his dog, and 
his violin, Peter might live on at Ropsha indefinitely. 
But it was a dull life for the guards. Orlov, Bariatin- 
sky, Passeck and the others were accustomed to all the 
excitement of life in Petersburg. Playing cards all day 
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and all night at Hopsha was monotonous entertainment 
by comparison. Six days of it gave them a picture of 
future weeks, future months, stretching possibly into 
years. The revolution, with all its hectic anticipations, 
was over, and this was where it had landed them. It was 
all very well for the Empress and the others, enjoying life 
in Petersburg, to be magnanimous toward the prisoner, 
to take measures to mitigate his suffering and prolong 
his endurance. In the eyes of men like Orlov and Baria- 
tinsky, Peter was not a man anyway. He was no better 
than a worm that lay in their path and asked to be 
stepped on. They pla3’ed cards and drank heavily. 
Saturday came and at mid-day Peter was invited to come 
out of liis room and dine witli the guards. . . . 

In the meantime tlic Empress, established in the Winter 
Palace, received daily messages from tlie ex-Czar and 
Alexei Orlov about the progress of things at Hopsha. 
Throe chief petitions from the prisoner and three letters 
from his jailer project for us the scenes of the tragedy 
whicli developed so swiftly and inevitably from tlie cir- 
cumstances. 

“Madame,” wrote Peter, “I beg Your Majesty to rest 
assured concerning me, and to have the goodness to order 
that the guards be removed from the second room, in 
order that I may move about in there; because, as you 
know’, I always walk about in the room and I shall other- 
w’ise get sw’ollen legs. Then I beg you further to com- 
mand the officers not to remain in the same room when 
I have necessities; that is unendurable for me. Finally I 
beseech Your Majesty not to treat me like a great evil- 
doer. I am not conscious that I have ever wronged you. 
While I commend myself to your magnanimous thoughts, 
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I beg that you \nll at least send me with the persons 
named to German5\ ‘"'ill certainly reward you. I 

am. Your very devoted servant, Peter. P. S. Your Ma- 
jesty can rest assured of me that I shall think and do 
notliing against your person or your reign.” 

The second note is shorter. “Your IVIajesty: If you 
do not wish to destroy utterly a human being who is al- 
ready unhappj’’ enough, have pit3’ on me and send me my 
only consolation, that is Elisabeth Romanovna [Voront- 
sov] . In this 3'ou will be doing one of the most merciful 
deeds of your reign. Also if Your Majesty would but 
visit me for one instant my highest wishes would be ful- 
filled. Your very devoted servant, Peter.” 

The two preceding messages were written in French but 
the third and last one was written in Russian, the lan- 
guage which Peter hated and Catherine loved. The 
drowning man caught even at this straw. “Your Ma- 
jesty: I beg you, since I have fulfilled your will in every- 
thing, to allow me to go abroad with those for whom I 
have already petitioned Your Majesty. And I hope 
that your magnanimity will not leave me without nour" 
ishment. Faithful servant, Peter.” 

The letters of Alexei Orlov, brought by the same mes- 
senger, picture what was happening meanwhile in the 
guards’ quarters at Ropsha. 

On Tuesday he wrote : “Little Mother, Gracious Em- 
press : Health we all wish you for countless 3^ears. We 
and the whole command are well as this letter leaves us, 
but our monster has grovTi very sick and has had an un- 
expected attack of colic. And I am afraid that in the 
end he might die tonight and fear still more again that 
he might live. The first fear I have because he chatters' 
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and nil night at Ropsiia was monotonous entertainment 
by comparison. Six days of it gave them a picture of 
future weeks, future months, stretching possibly into 
years. The revolution, with all its hectic anticipations, 
was over, and this was wlicrc it had landed them. It was 
all very well for the Empress and the others, enjoying life 
in Petersburg, to be magnanimous toward the prisoner, 
to take measures to mitigate his suffering and prolong 
Ills endurance. In the eyes of men like Orlov and Baria- 
tinsky, Peter was not a man anyway. He was no better 
than a worm that lay in their path and asked to be 
stopped on. Thej' pla3’cd cards and drank heavily. 
Saturday came and at mid-day Peter was invited to come 
out of his room and dine with the guards. . . . 

In the meantime the Empress, established in the Winter 
Palace, received daily messages from the cx-Czar and 
Alexei Orlov about the progress of things at Kopsha. 
Three chief petitions from the prisoner and three letters 
from his jailer project for us the scenes of the tragedy 
which developed so s^nftly and inevitably from the cir- 
cumstances. 

“Madame,” wrote Peter, “I beg Your Majesty to rest 
assured concerning me, and to have the goodness to order 
that the guards be removed from the second room, m 
order that I may move about in there; because, as you 
know, I always walk about in the room and I shall other- 
wise get swollen legs. Then I beg you further to com- 
mand the officers not to remain in the same room when 
I have necessities; that is unendurable for me. Finally I 
beseech Your Majesty not to treat me like a great evil- 
doer. I am not conscious that I have ever wronged you. 
While I commend myself to your magnanimous thoughts, 
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I beg that you will at least send me wntli the persons 
named to Germany. God will certainly reward you. I 
am, Your very devoted servant, Peter. P. S. Your Ma- 
jesty can rest assured of me that I shall think and do 
nothing against your person or your reign.” 

The second note is shorter. “Your Majesty: If you 
do not wish to destro}' utterly a human being who is al- 
ready unhappj’’ enougli, have pitj^ on me and send me my 
only consolation, that is Elisabeth Romanovna [Voront- 
sov] . In this you will be doing one of the most merciful 
deeds of j^our reign. Also if Your Majest}^ would but 
%dsit me for one instant my highest wishes would be ful- 
filled. Your very devoted servant, Peter.” 

The two preceding messages were written in French but 
the third and last one was written in Russian, the lan- 
guage which Peter hated and Catherine loved. The 
drowning man caught even at this straw. “Your Ma- 
jesty ; I beg you, since I have fulfilled your will in every- 
thing, to allow me to go abroad with those for whom I 
have already petitioned Your Majesty. And I hope 
that your magnanimity will not leave me without nour- 
ishment. Faithful servant, Peter.” 

The letters of Alexei Orlov, brought by the same mes- 
senger, picture what was happening meanwhile in the 
guards’ quarters at Ropsha. 

On Tuesday he wrote : “Little Mother, Gracious Em- 
press : Health we all wish you for countless j’^ears. We 
and the whole command are well as this letter leaves us, 
but our monster has grown very sick and has had an un- 
expected attack of colic. And I am afraid that in the 
end he might die tonight and fear still more again that 
he might live. The first fear I have because he chatters 
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and nil night at Hopsha was monotonous entertainment 
by comparison. Six days of it gave them a picture of 
future weeks, future months, stretching possibly into 
years. Tlie revolution, with all its hectic anticipations, 
was over, and this was where it had landed them. It was 
all very well for the Empress and the others, enjoying life 
in Petersburg, to be magnanimous toward the prisoner, 
to take measures to mitigate his suffering and prolong 
his endurance. In the eyes of men like Orlov and Baria- 
tinsky, Peter was not a man anyway. He was no better 
than a worm that lay in their path and asked to be 
stepped on. Tho3’ plaj-cd cards and drank heavily. 
Saturday came and at mid-day Peter was invited to come 
out of his room and dine with the guards. . . . 

In the meantime the Empress, established in the Winter 
Palace, received daily messages from the cx-Czar and 
Alexei Orlov about the progress of things at Ropsha. 
Three chief petitions from the prisoner and three letters 
from his jailer project for us the scenes of the tragedy 
which developed so swiftly and inevitably from the cir- 
cumstances. 

“Madame,” wrote Peter, “I beg Your Majesty to rest 
assured concerning me, and to have the goodness to order 
that the guards be removed from the second room, m 
order that I may move about in there; because, as you 
know, I always walk about in the room and I shall other- 
wise get swolien legs. Then I beg you further to com- 
mand the ofBcers not to remain in the same room when 
I have necessities ; that is unendurable for rae. Finally I 
beseech Your Majesty not to treat me like a great evil- 
doer. I am not conscious that I have ever wronged you. 
While I commend myself to your magnanimous thoughts, 
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I beg that you will at least send me with the persons 
named to Germany. God will certainly reward you. I 
am. Your verj’- devoted servant, Peter. P. S. Your Ma- 
jesty can rest assured of me that I shall think and do 
nothing against j’^our person or your reign.” 

The second note is shorter. “Your Majesty: If you 
do not wish to destroy utterly a human being wiio is al- 
ready unhapp}^ enough, have pit}' on me and send me my 
only consolation, that is Elisabeth Romanovna [Voront- 
sov] . In this you will be doing one of the most merciful 
deeds of your reign. Also if Your Majesty w'ould but 
\isit me for one instant my highest wishes w^ould be ful- 
filled. Your very devoted servant, Peter.” 

The tw'o preceding messages w'erc Avritten in French but 
the third and last one w^as wTitten in Russian, the lan- 
guage wiiich Peter hated and Catherine loved. The 
drowming man caught even at this straw'. “Your Ma- 
jesty : I beg you, since I haA'e fulfilled your will in every- 
thing, to allow me to go abroad with those for w'hom I 
have already petitioned Your Majesty. And I hope 
that your magnanimity will not leave me w'ithout nour" 
ishment. Faithful seiw'ant, Peter.” 

The letters of Alexei Orlov, brought by the same mes- 
senger, picture what w'as happening meanwhile in the 
guards’ quarters at Ropsha. 

On Tuesday he Avrote : “Little Mother, Gracious Em- 
press : Health we all Avish you for countless years. We 
and the whole command are well as this letter leaves us, 
but our monster has grow'n very sick and has had an un- 
expected attack of colic. And I am afraid that in the 
end he might die tonight and fear still more again that 
he might live. The first fear I have because he chatters' 
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pure nonsense, and tliat does not amuse us; and the sec- 
ond fear, because ho is really dangerous for us all be- 
cause he often speaks as jf lie had his former position. 

“According to your orders, I have paid the soldiers for 
half a 3*car, also the under-officers with the exception of 
Potiomkin, because he serves without salary. Many of 
the soldiers have spoken with tears of your Graciousness, 
thej* had not deserved so mud) of j'ou, to be rewarded in 
so short a time. I send you Jicrewilh a list of the entire 
command at present here; but a thousand rubles were 
lacking, Little Mother, and I have added them in ducats. 
There was much laughter here among the guardsmen on 
account of the ducats, when they received them from me. 
Many asked questions because they had never yet seen 
any and gave them back to me because they thought them 
worth nothing. . . . Until death, your devoted slave, 
Alexei Orlov.” 

On Saturday morning, Orlov ivrote, “Our Little 
Motlier, Gracious Empress; I know not what I should do 
for I tremble before the anger of Your Majesty, that 
you do not believe something awful about us, and that 
we are not the cause of the death of your rascal and 
also of Russia and our law. But now the lackey Maslov 
sent to serve him has fallen ill and he himself is so sick 
that I do not believe he will live until evening, and he is 
already quite unconscious; ivhich the whole command 
knows and begs God that we become rid of him as soon, aa 
possible; and this Maslov and the officer dispatched can 
inform Your Majesty in what condition he now is, if you 
are pleased to doubt me. This written by Your Faithful 
Servant . . .” 

On Saturday evening, a messenger from Ropsha gal* 
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loped up to the Winter Palace with the last letter from 
Alexei. “Little Mother, Merciful Empress. How shall 
I explain or describe what has happened? You muU not 
believe your devoted slave but before God I will speak 
the truth. Little Mother! I am ready for death but I 
myself do not know how the misfortune happened. We 
are lost if you have not mercy upon us. Little Mother, 
he lives no longer in this world. But no one had thought 
that, and how should we have had the thought to lift 
hand against the Czar? But Empress, the misfortune 
has happened. It came to a quarrel at table between 
him and Prince Eeodor : we could not separate them, and 
already he was no more. We cannot ourselves remember 
what we have done, but we are all to the last man guilty 
und deserve death. Have mercy upon me, if only for 
my brother’s sake ! I have made mj’- confession and there 
is nothing to investigate. Pardon me or quickly make 
an end of me. I hate the light of day : we have angered 
you and our souls are hurled to destruction.” 

On Sunday morning the Empress informed the public 
by an official statement that Peter HI had died of a 
hemorrhoidal attack and would be buried in the Alexander 
Nevsky Cathedral. There is no record that she ever 
tried to give anyone at any time a confidential explana- 
tion of Peter’s death. The letters of Alexei Orlov were 
put away and never came to light until after her death. 
Her silence remained unbroken. Eormerlj^ this woman 
had worried excessivel3' about what Europe might say 
about the birth of her first child and her relations with 
Saltikov. Now Europe had nothing less than murder to 
talk about, and talk ran high. But Catherine seemed 
impervious to any curiosity concerning this foreign 
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gossip. As nn old woraaix* liowcvcr, slie one day sud- 
denly asked Diderot, “What do they say in Paris of the 
death of my husband?” Wiien Diderot was too embar- 
rassed to answer, she turned the conversation by a jest 
at Iiis expense. 


7 

During lus brief reign, Peter III had reversed the 
foreign policies of his late aunt. The Austrian and 
Prencli interests had gone into eclipse, while the Prus- 
sian interest had blazed up again. Frederick’s envoy 
lived at the elbow of the Czar whispering good advice to 
a mental invalid who was unable to profit by it. No 
sooner was Peter III out of the way than the Austrian and 
French envoys came out of their retirement and began to 
plead their cause with Catherine II. They took for 
granted that Frederick the Great had had his day and 
that his enemies, Austria and France, would now have 
theirs. Had not the Empress issued a manifesto in 
which Prussia was referred to ns Russia’s “bitterest 
enemy”? Had not Field Marshal Saltikov advanced, 
upon Prussian soil, opening all of a sudden an offensive 
campaign? For a moment Frederick the Great trembled 
in bis well-worn boots while the hopes of France and 
Austria ran liigh. 

But the Empress was not occupied with the interests of 
Prussia, or Austria, or France. She preferred the in- 
terests of Russia, which happened to be her own. She 
recalled the hasty General Saltikov from Prussian terri- 
tory so adroitly that he scarcely knew he had been re- 
called. She assured Austria and France of her good will 
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and friendship and left them thinking that their tempo- 
rary estrangement from Russia during Peter’s reign had 
been wiped out. Catherine II wished to have peace with 
Europe. She had called Frederick the Great the deadly 
enemy of Russia on the day of her accession; but a few 
days afterwards she confirmed the peace with Prussia 
which Peter III had made and which her manifesto had 
denounced. The Empress made no attempt to justify 
this inconsistency. She was a woman of action and ex- 
planations have a way of taking too much time. From 
her accession until her death she was one of the busiest 
monarchs. in Europe. 

She recalled Bestushev and presented him with a great 
house furnished with comforts. The old man was nearly 
seventy now and of no great service to her. But she owed 
him much and he was a magnificent monument because 
he had once known Peter the Great. She recalled Biron, 

■ also aged with exile, and made him the Grand Duke of 
Courland. He was useful to her there because he kept 
the House of Saxony from getting a foothold in Cour- 
land. Poniatovsky, who had long awaited this day in 
Poland, now wrote asking to be summoned to Russia, but 
she did not recall him. She discouraged him from writing 

■ to her at all, saying, “I must walk straight ahead; I 
must not be suspected.” She had long ago planned with 
Poniatovsky and Williams that the Count was one day to 
be made the King of Poland. She now urged the Count 
to stop at home in Poland and abide the course of events. 

One of Catherine’s first acts as Empress was to give 
orders for her coronation. The ceremony which Peter 
had postponed until he had at last died uncrowned was 
foremost in her thoughts. Four days after her acces- 
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of this message, Paul’s health suddenly became better 
and he was able, under the escort of Panin, to enter 
Moscow in the company of his mother. 

Catherine’s coronation took place in the Kremlin on 
Sunday, September 23, 1762. In the early morning the 
regiments marched through the towering gates and sta- 
tioned themselves in front of the four great cathedrals 
whose pinnacles rise like glittering golden tulips above 
the city. At ten o’clock the Empress appeared on the 
Red Staircase leading to the Uspensky Cathedral. Six 
chamberlains carried her train and Count Sheremetiev 
bore the end of it. Six months previously he had carried 
the train of the erratic Peter at the funeral of the Em- 
press. This time his offices were accepted by his sover- 
eign with supreme decorum. The procession advanced 
slowly, while the great crowds who had gathered without 
the military cordon and occupied the roofs of the houses 
gazed in awestruck silence at the ermine-and-silver clad 
figure of the Empress, their Little Mother. Only the 
myriad bells of Moscow spoke and the cannons thundered 
their salute. 

Prom cathedral to cathedral, the stately procession 
advanced. As Catherine placed the crown upon her own 
head, the cannons fired a salute on the Red Square. Sur- 
rounded by Prelates and Archimandrites, she nevertheless 
chose to give the Holy Communion to herself. As she 
had on the night of June 28 unhesitatingly placed herself 
at the head of the army as Colonel, she now placed her- 
self with just as much assurance at the head of the 
Church of Russia. Now as then, no one questioned her 
right to do so. 

While the Empress distributed honors in the Grano- 
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6Jon, she ordered the dre-works for her, coronation; and 
seven days aftenvards, ilic day on which the death of 
the unfortunate Peter became known, she announced the 
date. It was to take place in September. She gave 
Prince Troubetsky fifty thousand rubles and sent him to 
JIoscow to gel everything in readiness. He carried with 
liim tile specifications for a great spectacle, and, with 
the assistance of a corps of oflScinl merry-makers, man- 
aged to complete all preparations m'thin the time ar- 
ranged for. Promptly on the first day of September, 
the Empress left Petersburg with on enormous train. 
There was evidentl}* to be no postponement of the date 
originally set for the ccrcmonff no repetition of the suc- 
cession of postponements which bad delayed the marriage 
of the Grand Duke and the Grand Duchess under the late 
Empress. The new Empress had none of the dilatoriness 
of ElisabetJi; slie bad respect for time. In this regard, 
she remained always only half a Russian. 

Between Petersburg and Moscow, a slight cloud 
threatening delay rose above the horizon. It appeared 
in tlic direction of tlie train of Count Panin and his pupil, 
the Grand Duke Paul. The Empress received a message 
from Panin that his pupil had fallen ill of a fever and 
miglit not be able to enter Moscow on the expected day. 
Would the Empress travel more slowly.? The Empress 
halted and waited with impatience. She was rewarded 
by a second message saying that the Grand Duke had 
another and a worse attack. The Empress no longer 
wavered; she sent her ultimatum to Panin. It directed 
that Panin and his train should travel forward when the 
boy’s health permitted; in any case, the Empress would 
enter Moscow on the following Eriday- On the receipt 
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of this message, Paul’s health suddenly became 1 
and he was able, under the escort of Panin, to 
Moscow in the company of his mother. 

Catherine’s coronation took place in the Kremi: 
Sunday, September 23, 1762. In the early mornin 
regiments marched through the towering gates anc 
tinned themselves in front of the four great cathe 
whose pinnacles rise like glittering golden tulips j 
the city. At ten o’clock the Empress appeared o 
Red Staircase leading to the Uspensky Cathedral, 
chamberlains carried her train and Count Sheren 
bore the end of it. Six months previously he had ca 
the train of the erratic Peter at the funeral of the 
press. This time his offices were accepted by his s 
eign with supreme decorum. The procession advi 
slowly, while the great crowds who had gathered wi 
the military cordon and occupied the roofs of the h 
gazed in awestruck silence at the ermine-and-silver 
figure of the Empress, their Little Mother. Onb 
myriad bells of Moscow spoke and the cannons thuin 
their salute. 

From cathedral to cathedral, the stately procc 
advanced. As Catherine placed the crown upon hei 
head, the cannons fired a salute on the Red Square, 
rounded by Prelates and Archimandrites, she nevertl 
chose to give the Holy Communion to herself. Ai 
had on the night of J une 28 unhesitatingly placed h< 
at the head of the army as Colonel, she now placed 
self with just as much assurance at the head oi 
Church of 'Russia. Now as then, no one questionec 
right to do so. 

While the Empress distributed honors in the Gi 
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vitayn Pnlatn, the sncrcd cimmber into wjiiclt women had 
been first admitted by Peter the Great, the whole city of 
Moscow W'as turned into one vast festival. The merry- 
mahing was prolonged for wcehs. The fountains ran 
wine, bread and roast meat were given for the asking, and 
silver rubles wore tlirown to tlie people. No single tradi- 
tion of grandeur or graciousness was overlooked by the 
new Russian monarch. An allegorical pageant called the 
Procession of the Triumphant Miner^'a brought the coro- 
nation fcstiWtics to a close, but by this time winter was so 
far advanced that the performers shivered in the flying 
snow. 

Tlic triumphant Minerva was a liappy allegory for 
Catherine. Not so happy perhaps was the inspiration of 
the Archimandrite of Troitsky who welcomed her at the 
gates of tiic Cloister with an oration comparing her to 
Judith. Afterwards a group of students, wearing gold- 
embroidered garments and green wreaths on their flow- 
ing locks, sang a cantata composed in her honor. The 
unmusical Empress could not distinguish one note from 
another but she bore herself graciously throughout. A 
few years later, gro^rn more accustomed to power and 
partly satiated, she was less tolerant, She would some- 
times send a page to the orchestra in the theater and 
arbitrarily stop the music. 


9 

Captain Gregory Orlov became Count Orlov on the 
day of Catherine’s coronation. She also named him 
General-Adjutant and gave him her portrait set with 
diamonds which he wore on his breast. Gregory Orlov 
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sat many times for portraits -wliicli may still be seen 
Petersburg showing him to be as handsome as report I 
made him out. He was indolent and unaspiring, conte 
to be the escort of her Majesty and to eschew all influer 
in public affairs. In the spring of 1763, after Catheri 
had been Empress for about a year, a rumor of her mi 
riage to Gregory Orlov was whispered about. When 
arose this rumor Had the slothful Gregory sudden 
become ambitious ? It was more lilcely that the idea cai 
from Alexei, the head of the Orlov clan. 

Count Gregory occupied an equivocal position. I 
was a parvenu and the favorite of the Empress. Amoi 
the nobles, the Orlovs were not popular. Among t 
forty officers who had supported Catherine’s conspirac 
were many who regarded them with a jealous eye. Th 
had been showered with honors and riches, though t 
Empress had done much also for a number of her su 
porters. The intimacy between the Empress and Grego 
Orlov aroused distrust. If the favorite were promot 
to the position of a consort, the Orlovs would certain 
become powerful. Their fellow-conspirators were n 
pleased to be so far outstripped. 

There is a legend that about this time the Empress se 
Chancellor Vorontsov to sound out Count Alexei Raz 
movsky on his alleged marriage to Empress Elisabet 
According to the story, the ancient Count, fast falling 
decay in his chimney corner, behaved very strangely wh< 
questioned. He produced an old yellow satin-covere 
document which he kissed dramatically and then thre 
into the open fire. Tradition says this was his certifica 
of marriage which he sacrificed to prevent its being ust 
as a precedent by Gregory Orlov in his suit with the Ee 
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press. He destroyed by this act his last chance to go 
down to posterity ns an honest husband. But he also 
destroyed whatever hopes of a precedent the Orlovs may 
have had. The story was first told by a descendant of 
the Razumovsky family and may well be doubted. 

Whatever may have happened in Razumovsky’s house, 
the gossip did not stop. The Empress, attended by 
Gregory Orlov, left Moscow for Rostov to spend the 
month of May in a cloister. No sooner had she left the 
city than old Bcstushev produced a petition, suggesting 
a second marriage for the Empress on the grounds that 
the Grand Duke Paul had such delicate health. When 
this paper reached Panin, he asked the Empress outright 
whether it was issued with her permission or not. The 
Empress said not, but Panin did not believe her. The 
town talk increased, and little groups began to put their 
heads together behind closed doors. Presently a certain 
groom of the Bed Chamber, Chitrovo, who had been one 
of ti^e guards of the late Czar nt Ropsha, was arrested 
and held for a secret investigation. The young man’s 
grandfather was enraged. He met old Bestushev on the 
street and scolded him. “Mercy on us, your Highness. 
What power these Orlovs have, that gentlemen can so 
completely disappear 1” 

Chitrovo was accused of having made threats against 
the life of Alexei Orlov. The Empress, watching every- 
thing from her hiding-place in the cloister, saw that mat- 
ters were growing serious. Messengers galloped back 
and forth between Rostov and JIoscow, while Catherine 
directed the hearing of Chitrovo to the last detail. 
The least word from his lips was set do^vn on paper for 
her. In the end she sent him off to his own country 
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estate. It was a light sentence, for she did not want to 
increase the talk. 

She gave peremptory orders that the investigation was 
to he kept secret. But it was no longer possible. All 
hloscow was talking of the affair, and the Empress knew 
that hloscow was talking. Slie- decided to issue a mani- 
festo which she called the ^‘hlanifesto of Silence” and 
which she ordered to be read aloud in the streets of Mos- 
cow. The President of the Senate summoned the crowds 
together by the beating of drums and then read aloud to 
them these commands of the Empress : 

“It is Our Will and Wish, that each and all of Our 
faithful subjects shall attend alone to their office and 
occupation, and shall refrain from spreading unseemly 
and bold rumors. But against Our expectations and to 
Our great distress and dissatisfaction, we hear that there 
are people with wicked thoughts and manners who think 
not at all of the common good and peace; but, attacked 
by singular ideas about things which do not concern them 
and of which they can have no real knowledge, neverthe- 
less they busy themselves with putting these ideas into 
other weak heads. . . . Although such harmful judg- 
ments really deserve punishment, for they damage Our 
own and the general peace, we shall not in this case pro- 
ceed with full strictness ; but, with Our inborn humanity, 
maternally admonish all those who have been affected by 
these restless thoughts to refrain from unnecessary con- 
versation. ... If however Our motherly admonition has 
no effect upon their wicked hearts and does not lead them 
back upon the way of the good, then let every one of these 
bad people know that we shall proceed with the full 
strength of the law. . . .” 
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With the l^Ianifcsto of Silence, the talk stopped. Bub 
the project of marriage with Gregory Orlov also came to 
an end. "Wlien Catherine returned to Moscow the sub- 
ject had been forgotten. It w’as the only attempt of her 
reign to acquire a legal consort and to win back the good 
name she had lost. Henceforth she was to remain the 
widow of Peter III and the mistress of many lovers. In 
her life-time she made two valiant attempts to become a 
respectable married woman but both of them failed for 
wholly different reasons. The first time was when she 
married the ineffectual Peter. The second time was when 
she tried to marry Gregory Orlov and was stopped by 
public opinion in Russia. 




IX 
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176~, Pclcrsburg was still a Avonclcn city. The court 
itself had onl3' just removed from the draft^' -woodeu 
palace on the Nevskj' to the great stone i)alacc on the 
Neva. The houses were simple or multi]>lc structures of 
squared logs of the t\’pc still seen in Russian villages. 
Cellars and hasements were unknown. To the substantial 
German mind of the Empress, the superficial grandeur 
of her capital Avas an object of secret derision. “Greifen- 
heim’s house,” in which .she had been born, had been better 
built. She wrote a verse about the house that Jack built 
without anj’’ stairwaj’’ because the stairwa}*^ had been 
forgotten. 

The composition illustrates Avhat the Empress often 
said of herself, and A'ery trul}^ that she Avas no poet. 
But it A'ery aa-cH expresses Avhat she thought of Russian 
building in her time. She called her doggerel a Chanson 

“Jean batit une raaison, 

Qui n’a ni rime ni raison: 

L’bivcr on y jele tout roide, 

L’ete ne la rend point f roide; 

II y oublia I'escalier, 

Puis le batit en espalier." 

When a fire broke out in the city, it Avas a glorious 
spectacle. During the first Avinter of her reign, the Em- 
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press watclied from her mndow two hundred and forty 
wooden houses going up in flames. As the sparhs as- 
cended from tile roaring logs against the blackness of the 
winter sky, she watclied the disaster with mixed feel- 
ings, for she yearned to rebuild that quarter of the city 
anyhow. Within three years it was actually rebuilt of 
brick. Several great fires devastated the city during the 
early part of her reign and the Empress restored tlie rav- 
aged sections with brick and stucco washed pink and 
green by Italian arcliitecls. First raised by Peter the 
Great and developed by Catherine the Great, Petersburg 
was and remains for all time a wholly un-Ilussian city, 
a fitting monument to these two rulers who joined Europe 
and Russia together. 

Though Catlicrine the Second prided herself on being 
a Russian she cherished a private scorn for much that was 
precious to the Russians. Her honest opinion of Mos- 
cow, set down in her journal, shows this. “At that time 
[1760], even more than now, it was in general very hard 
for the nobility to leave Moscow, the city which they all 
so loved, where laziness and indolence are their chief oc- 
cupation. They would gladly spend their w'hole lives 
there, driving about in a richly gilded carriage behind 
six spans of horses, a symbol of the false idea of luxury 
which reigns there and conceals from the eyes of the masses ' 
the slovenliness of the master, the complete disorganiza- 
tion of his household and his manner of life. It is no 
rarity to see a splendidly gowned lady in a wonderlul 
carriage with six lean and shabbily harnessed horses drive 
out from a great courtyard heaped with dirt and trash. 
Her unkempt lackeys in pretty livery disgrace her by 
their boorish behavior. Generally speaking, both men 
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and women grow soft in this great city: they see and 
practice only wretchedness, which leaves the most un- 
doubted genius to perish and decay. Because thej^ follow 
their humors and their wliims, they evade all laws and 
execute them badly. The consequence is that they never 
learn to command at all or that they become tyrants. . . . 
Besides this there was never a people who had more ob- 
jects of fanaticism before their eyes, such as wonder- 
working saints at cverj’’ stop ; cliurches, parsons, cloisters, 
praying brothers, rascals, thieves, useless servants in their 
houses — and such houses! What dirt in those houses, 
which occup}^ whole fields and have mudholes for court- 
yards. In general every person of fashion in the citj^ oc- 
cupies not a house but a small farm.” The Empress 
complained that if she sent for a person in Moscow, she 
had to wait until the next day for her answer. The 
Muscovites had time. The Muscovites were Russians. 

Although Catherine was free in her criticism of the 
Moscow nobles, her ovm court at Petersburg was just as 
extravagant and ostentatious though possibly' more or- 
derly and cleanly withal. Both gentlemen and ladies 
wore jewels and diamonds. Gregory Orlov, at the height 
of his fortunes, had a suit of clothes which cost a million 
rubles and which was sewed all over with diamonds. 
Orlov’s extravagance was mild compared with that of his 
successor, Potiomkin, who was clearly obliged to outshine 
the achievements of his predecessor. Historians have 
estimated what the Empress spent on the clothes and up- 
keep of her several favorites and how much she turned over 
to them in the form of estates and other valuable goods and 
have found the total shocking. In tliis she seems to have 
but continued the tradition of Elisabeth who gave the 
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Anitchkov Palace to Razumovsky and a handful of na- 
tional monopolies to the Shuvalovs. All the nobles about 
the court had inherited lavish standards from Peter the 
Great and the favorites of the Empress could not possibly 
be outshone by Shcremetiev and Stroganov who were 
counts and rich men by inheritance. Catherine’s fa- 
vorites were parvenus; they owed every copeck to her. 
She alwaj's saw to that. The Empress herself was a 
parvenu; but the nobles of Moscow were not. In the 
palaces there with their miry courtyards dwelt the ancient 
blood of Russia. While the Empress criticized their dirt 
and ostentation, she knew that from the point of view of 
Moscow she herself was a parvenu and her favorites were 
but creatures of yesterday. 


2 

Up to the time of Catherine the Second, the Czars of 
Russia had been addressed by the European courts as 
*‘Your Majesty.” As soon as the Empress was crowned 
at Moscow, she notified the sovereigns of Europe that 
she expected in the future to be addressed as ‘Wour Im- 
perial Majesty.” Her request was granted except in 
France, which had the consciousness of being the most 
civilized country in the world and was bound to re- 
gard Russia as a savage interloper. France would 
gladly have pushed the big, unwieldy, dirty chaos known 
as Russia back into the arms of Asia. The French main- 
tained that “Czar” did not mean the same as “Emperor” 
at all. But Catherine said the two titles were exactly 
the same, and insisted that “His Most Christian Majesty” 
of France should always address her as “Her Imperial 
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Majesty” of Russia. At last the French minister, 
Choiseul, agreed. Then he sent official communica- 
tions to Russia in which the word “Imperial” did not 
appear. Catherine refused to read them or to rec- 
ognize an envoy who carried papers addressed merely 
to “Her Majest 3 ^” Pushed into a corner, Choiseul 
finally declared that “Imperial Majesty” was impure 
French, a corruption of the sacred language which the 
French Academ}' existed to protect. The argument 
between Versailles and Petersburg spun itself out foi 
years. 

Like a good and faithful wife, Madame de Choiseul 
joined in the quarrel and went about calling the Empress 
of Russia a “monster.” It was this lad}’’ who provoked 
from Voltaire his famous words in defense of Catherine 
the Great. “I may boast to you that I stand rather in 
the good graces of the Empress ; I am her knight toward 
and against all. I know well that she is reproached for 
several trifles towards her husband. Those are family 
matters in which I do not mix. Moreover it is also well 
if one has a wrong to make good. Then it becomes one’s 
first interest to make great efforts to wn for oneself the 
respect and admiration of the public. Certainly her 
dreadful husband would not have accomplished one of 
the things which my Catherine accomplishes every da 5 ^” 
Catherine the Second was her o\vn foreign minister. 
The men whom she placed at the head of the College of 
Foreign Affairs were followers not leaders. When she 
ascended the throne, she knew more about the international 
relations of Europe than she did about the internal af- 
fairs of Russia. She was to learn about Russia after 
she became its Empress. In 176S, the alignment of the 
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' were astute and predator 3 ^ Tlic trail of Machiaw 
was over all. She worlved for the expansion of Rus 
and boasted as an old woman of the number of squ< 
miles which she had added to her terrltor 3 \ Russia v 
a parvenu and she was a ])arvenu ; tlioir cause v 
one, Europe should be astonished, and it was astonish 
It responded b}' calling licr the Scmiramis and Messali 
of tlic North and Catherine the Great. In these hh 
sounding titles, she exulted and her personality sett! 
into them as her bod.y settled comfortablj^ into its errai 
robe. 


3 

Wlien the squire falls heir to wide ancestral acres, 1 
first thought is for his boundaries and his fences. So 
was with Catherine when she fell heir to Russia. Coi 
land was entrusted to Biron, the decrepit old Duke rul 
by his daughters and devoted to Catherine. Thus t 
Empress secured this boundary well and could hencefor 
dismiss it safely from her mind. She next considered h 
own border provinces and found them too restless for Ii 
taste. Little Russia, Livonia, and Finland needed to 
stabilized and she wrote to Viazemsky recommendii 
treatment to that end. “These provinces, like that 
Smolensk, must be induced in the gentlest manner 
Russif}^ themselves, so that they no longer look aroui 
them like wolves in the forest.” 

To Poland she gave her o^vn personal attentic 
Catherine’s name plays a great role in the history of th 
country as one of the originators of the historical lootii 
party known as the partition of Poland. Three mo 
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European nations had been thrown into high relief by 
the warlike activities of Fredcriclc the Great. Inter- 
national problems were perfectly familiar to her. Her 
opinion was formed and she was ready to take action. 
Catherine had been inspired by MachiavelU’s “Prince,” 
which she had read during the Poniatovsky period when 
she had intrigues for power with Sir Charles Hanbury 
Williams for an ally. 

In his monumental work on Catherine the Great, Bil- 
bassov devotes a chapter to a detailed account of the 
reading of the Grand Duchess during the years of her 
virtual imprisonment by the Empress Elisabeth, and 
emphasizes the influence which her favorite authors had 
on her subsequent career as Empress. BiJbassov found 
on her table Voltaire, Montesquieu, Tacitus, Boyle; in 
short, a collection of free thinkers who might be expected 
to form the mind of a future liberal monarch. Cather- 
ine read all of these, but she also read Machiavelli, whose 
name is not mentioned by Bilbassov in his carefully pre- 
pared chapter on her reading. In one of her letters to 
Chevalier Williams, she quotes a maxim of Machiavelli 
to the effect that a man is rarely as wicked as he ought 
to be. Williams was a little shocked apparently, for he 
replied, “\\'liat I say is, thank God, the wicked rarely 
have the courage which they ought to have to execute 
their wickedness.” To which Catherine replied coolly, 
“So much the better, if le bon Dieu has curtailed the 
courage of the vacked for the execution of their wicked- 
ness.” 

• The foreign policy of this Empress was uniformly ag- 
gressive. In her domestic policies, her intentions were 
at least liberal, but all her dealings with foreign nations 
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’ were astute and prednto^3^ The trail of Machiavelli 
was over all. She worked for the expansion of Russia 
and boasted as an old woman of the number of square 
miles whicli she had added to her territor}?. Russia was 
a parvenu and she was a parvenu; their cause was 
one. Europe should be astonished, and it was astonished. 
It responded bjf calling her tlie Semiramis and Messalina 
of the North and Catherine the Great. In these high- 
sounding titles, she exulted and her personality settled 
into them as her bodj^ settled comfortably into its ermine 
robe. 
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Wlien the squire falls heir to wide ancestral acres, his 
first thought is for his boundaries and his fences. So it 
was with Catherine when she fell heir to Russia. Cour- 
land was entrusted to Biron, the decrepit old Duke ruled 
by his daughters and devoted to Catherine. Thus the 
Empress secured this boundary well and could henceforth 
dismiss it safely from her mind. She next considered her 
own border provinces and found them too restless for her 
taste. Little Russia, Livonia, and Finland needed to be 
stabilized and she Avrote to Viazemsky recommending 
treatment to that end. “These provinces, like that of 
Smolensk, must be induced in the gentlest manner to 
Russify themselves, so that they no longer look around 
them like wolves in the forest.” 

To Poland she gave her ovui personal attention. 
Catherine’s name plays a great role in the history of that' 
country as one of the originators of the historical looting 
party known as the partition of Poland. Three mon- 
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archs shared the booty: Catherine of Russia, Fredericlf 
of Prussia, and Maria Theresa of Austria. Maria 
Theresa is the only one of the three who has never been 
accused of inventing tlic idea. Since Catherine herself 
exonerated the Austrian Empress in a letter which she 
wrote to Grimm in 1770, Maria Theresa’s laclc of re- 
sponsibility for the crime in Poland seems sufficiently 
established. “As far as the dear worthy Lady Prayerful 
is concerned,” wrote the Russian Empress, “I can say 
nothing more than that she suffer from severe attacks of 
covetousness and imperiousness. To weep is a sign of re- 
pentance, but since she always holds fast to what she 
has and quite forgets that not to do a thing again is the 
best kind of repentance, there must be something stub- 
born in her bosom. I fear it must be the original sin 
of Adam which plays this crazy comedy. But what 
does one ask more from such a woman? If she is faith- 
ful to her husband, she has all the virtues and needs 
nothing more.” JVfaria Tlieresa’s retaliation was to 
speak of the Empress of Russia as “cette femme” and 
talk about her openly as a loose woman. Notwithstand- 
ing this exchange of personal insults, they cooperated 
willingly in the seizure of Polish territory. 

The exact part played by Frederick the Great in the 
partition of Poland has never been so clearly established. 
It is an embarrassing episode for the Prussian historian 
to explain. To assert, as Schlozer does, that Frederick 
only gradually and reluctantly consented is an attempt 
to whitewash the hero in a way which makes him slightly 
unheroic. To ascribe the initiative to the Russian Em- 
press is to place the great Frederick in a secondary 
position which is inconsistent with the invincible front 
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he has always presented to history. Nevertheless the 
actual idea, that is, the execution of the idea seems to 
have occurred first of all to Catherine. The expectation 
of the disaster had long existed in Poland, which had been 
forewarned a century before by one of its Kings, Jan 
Casimir, who said that one day the thing would happen 
just as it actually did happen. The dismemberment of 
Poland had been seen as a possibility by all the inter- 
national politicians of Europe for more than a century 
before it became a definite picture in the mind of 
Catherine the Second. She alone had the energizing 
image that leads to action, and was undoubtedly responsi- 
ble for the first Partition of Poland, although Frederick 
the Great shared the guilt for the second and third par- 
titions which followed logically on the first. 

The steps by which Catherine came to this decision are 
not difficult to trace. Soon after her accession to the 
Russian throne, the King of Poland lay dovm to die. 
After a series of false alarms, he actually did die in 
September, 1763. The King of Prussia and the Em- 
press of Russia, who had been misled so often by false 
reports, were both upset by the event when it finally oc- 
curred. Frederick sprang up from the table with the 
remark, ‘‘I hate those people who always do things at 
the wrong time.” Catherine also sprang from her chair 
when the news came, galvanized for action. She had 
hoped for it so long. Her long deferred plans to make’ 
Stanislas Poniatovsky King of Poland required instant 
attention. She had already instructed her Ambassador, 
Count Kayserling, concerning his duties in the present 
crisis. He had in fact been selected for the post with this 
event in view. “I am sending Count Kayserling without 
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delay as Ambassador to Poland,” she had "WTitten to Pon- 
iatovsky, “in order to make you ICing after the death of 
August III. If my Ambassador is not successful in 
making you King, then I desire that Adam Czartorisky 
shall become ICing,” 

Adam Czartorisky was the uncle of Stanislas, a repre- 
sentative of the same family, and was also devoted to the 
Empress of Hussia. Catherine was willing to allow Po- 
land a second choice from this family. This did not 
mean, however, that she strove any less efficiently and 
determinedly to place the handsome Stanislas upon the 
throne. She told Kayscrling that if he could not man- 
age it for loss to spend as much as a hundred thousand 
rubles on the election. Nor did she put her faith in the 
influence of money alone. Russian regiments were 
inarched into Poland to camp ominously near the elec- 
toral convocation, The Empress wished, however, to 
avoid bloodshed. She preferred to enlist the aid and 
influence of the Prussian King in order that Poland 
might feel its eastern and western neighbors closing in 
upon its existence like a gentle but inevitable vise. 

Catherine gave presents quite unblushingly. No 
sooner was the Polish King dead than couriers with mes- 
sages and gifts began to enliven the road from Peters- 
burg to Berlin. Knowing Frederick for a Fein- 
schmeckeTt Catherine sent him melons from Astrakhan 
and grapes from the Crimea. Frederick gallantly re- 
plied, “There is a great distance between watermelons 
from Astrakhan and the electoral assembly of the Polish 
provinces, but you know how to comprehend all in the 
sphere of your activity. TTie same hand which presents 
watermelons distributes crowns and preserves the peace 
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in Europe, for wliicli I and all who are interested 
in the affairs of Poland shall eternally bless you.” 
Catherine’s gifts continued. Russian caviar ano sterlet 
were followed by Russian furs, black fox and marten. 
And finally, when Erederick expressed an interest in the 
dromedaries so commonly used by the peasants in Rus- 
sia, the Empress had two of the best animals to be found 
in Ukrainia sent with her compliments to the master of 
Sans Souci. As the first watermelons had been heralds 
of Poniatovsky as King, the dromedaries were harbingers 
of the first partition of Poland. 

Not wholly unlike the late Czar of Russia, Poniatov- 
sky was made King against his will. Catherine, the 
King-maker, forced this unwelcome distinction upon him. 
He believed and many others believed with him that 
Catherine intended, after making him ruler of Poland, 
to maiT}’^ him and annex his country to her own. The 
Pforte of Turkej^ was one of those who suspected this to 
be the plan of the Russian Empress and who accordingly 
set about to defeat it. He opposed the election of Stan- 
islas on the ground that he was not married. Poniatov- 
sky’s famity, the Czartoriskj’^s, saw the logic of the 
Pforte’s objection and urged the Count, who had cer- 
tainly reached a marriageable age, to choose a suitable 
consort. But Poniatovsky stubbornly refused to take 
the fatal step. The utmost that he would consent to do, 
and this was only after an emphatic message had arrived 
from Catherine at Petersburg, was to sign an undertak- 
ing that he would at least never marry any but a Roman 
Catholic. This promise quieted the Turkish opposition 
and the election was allowed to proceed. It took place by 
immemorial custom in the open field by a vote of voices. 
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It wn« ^ fine day and there was no disorder. Poniatovsky 
wrote ir !iis journal, “Tlie election was perfectly unani- 
mous and so tranquil that many ladies were out on the 
electoral field.” He became, at the age of thirty-two, 
King Stanislas August of Poland. 

The country had vindicated its cherished republican 
system and enthroned an elected King. The courts of 
Europe hastened to send acknowledgments and congrat- 
ulations. The last country to be heard from was Russia. 
As soon as Catherine had got her King elected with her 
military pickets and her hundred thousand ducats, she 
lost all interest in the Polish situation and left the Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, Count Panin, to send the flowers. 
“The thing seems incredible,” wrote the Prussian Am- 
bassador to his master, “nevertheless I assure Your Maj- 
esty that this is so. The notification of Poniatovsky lay 
unanswered for six weeks on Panin’s well-known work- 
table.” This seemed amazing to Frederick the Great 
to whom promptness and system were fetiches. To Cath- 
erine such things w’ere conveniences. 

That Poniatovsky, a king in spite of himself, never 
thoroughly enjoyed his reign is only to be expected. His 
country was tom by internal dissensions, political and 
religious. The new King was a man who had been bul- 
lied all his life, first by his mother and then by his 
mistress; in short, a man of charm but no force. There 
was nothing witliin him w’ilh which to cope with the 
turbulent conditions of his realm. Catherine had a 
genius for reconciling what seemed to be opposites; but 
the Polish King, who had run away from his mother to his 
mistress and had then run away from his mistress to his 
mother again, could not hold two antagonistic interests 
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in Ills mind at tlie same time. Poland was a cauldron 
of conflicts; district witli district, status witli status, re- 
ligion with religion. Under Poniatovshy, the old famil- 
iar feuds blazed higher and higher. His health suffered 
and he was miserable. After three years of such devas- 
tating responsibilit}’’, he wrote to his Ambassador in 
Russia, “The last orders given by Prince Repnin [the 
Russian General] to introduce legislation for the dissi- 
dents [Greek Catholics] is a real thunderbolt for the 
country and for me personally. If it is still humanly 
possible, try to make the Empress see that the cro-svn 
which she procured me will become for me a shirt of 
Hessus. I shall be burnt alive and my end will be fright- 
ful.” 

Thus the King wailed on his comfortless throne, a 
gentle mouse trembling under three watchful pairs of 
eyes belonging to three of the most greedy monarchs of 
the century. Perhaps it would be more accurate to say 
that the three watchful pairs of ej^es were trained upon 
each other and that they rather overlooked as negligible 
the victim cowering at the center of the stage. Maria 
Theresa, the Austrian widow who never laid aside her 
weeds; Frederick the Second, the shabby bachelor who 
wore patches on his clothes; and Catherine the Second, 
the parvenu sovereign who painted her face — ^the con- 
junction of these three arch aggressors boded no good for 
Poland, weakened as she was by incessant domestic 
tremors. Yet the catastrophe which had been gathering 
for years and which was inherent in the circumstances, 
was precipitated at last as if by an accident. 

In the autumn of 1770, Catherine entertained a dis- 
tinguished foreign guest. He was a short man with a 
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stiff pompous carriage and a silent inexpressive de« 
meaner. He liad come to Petersburg rather reluctantly 
at the request of his bx’otlier who felt that any invitation 
from the Empress of Russia should be accepted and ex- 
ploited. There was no knowing what might be hidden 
behind the advances of this woman. The stiff, silent 
guest whom she entertained this autumn was Prince 
Henry of Prussia, the brother of Frederick the Great. 
Prince Henry was almost as unsociable as his brother 
but he had a sharp eye and sensitive perceptions. He 
was ideally qualified to sniff around the wood-pile of the 
Russian monarch. 

Catherine, who never lost an opportunity of display- 
ing all her riches before this family, entertained Prince 
Henry regally. She installed him and his retinue in a 
palace facing the Alexander Nevsky monastery, an edi- 
fice so huge and magnificent that it was later converted 
from a residence into a school for imperial pages. The 
modest, unassuming Henry moved about with consider- 
able discomfort in the rich and colorful setting which the 
hospitable Empress provided for him. His appearances 
were punctual and meticulous but it was impossible for 
anyone to look at him and fancy that he enjoyed the balls 
and masquerades which were given for his entertainment. 
The Russians did not like him and made fun of his solem- 
nity and coldness. With the Empress, however, he got 
on extremely well. Their conversations were carried on 
at great length and an intellectual sympathy developed 
between them which led to a long and interesting corre- 
spondence. Prince Henry’s letters to the Empress do 
not contain the over-strained flattery with which his 
brother, Frederick the Great, always addressed her. 
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There is evidence in their letters to show that Prince 
Henry of Prussia was one of the people of her ovti gen- 
eration who understood this woman perfectly. In her 
old age, she turned against him violentlj^, but he cher- 
ished no resentment against her. He respected Cather- 
ine sincerely, and was never afraid of her as the great 
Frederick always was, not because slie was an Empress 
but because she was a woman. 

Prince Henry stepped sedately through all the gor- 
geous festivities of a Russian Christmas and New Year 
in Petersburg. The Winter Palace had never been so 
gay at this season since Catherine had become Empress, 
for the visit of the Prussian Prince had provided an ex- 
cuse to outdo anything she had ever done before. In 
January, just about the time when things began to quiet 
down a bit, a disturbing rumor came over the snows 
from Moscow. It was said that Maria Theresa had sent 
Austi^’ian troops across the border to occupy a little piece, 
a very little piece of Poland. The Austrian monarch 
had ready her excuse but the Russian monarch did not 
think well of it. Neither of these august ladies ever gave 
the other the benefit of the doubt in any situation. Cath- 
erine dropped this casual remark in the presence of 
Prince Henry: “It seems that in this Poland, one has 
only to stoop and help one’s self.” Prince Henry 
regarded her words as a significant message for his 
brother to whom he reported them, adding, “Although 
' this was only a chance pleasantry, it is certain that it 
was not said for nothing and I do not doubt that it will 
be very possible for you to profit by this occasion.” 

And so began the three famous Partitions of Poland. 
In the first partition, Poland lost four thousand square 
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stiff pompous carnage and a silent inexpressive de* 
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Tlicre is evidence in llieir letters to sliow that Prince 
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eration who understood this woman perfectly. In her 
old age, she turned against him violently, but he cher- 
ished no resentment against her. He respected - Cather- 
ine siucerel}", and was never afraid of her as the great 
Frederick always was, not because she was an Empress 
hut because slie was a woman. 

Prince Henrj’^ stepped sedatelj' tlirough all the gor- 
geous festivities of a Russian Christmas and New Year 
in Petersburg. The Winter Palace liad never been so 
gay at this season since Catherine had become Empress, 
for the visit of the Prussian Prince had provided an ex- 
cuse to outdo anything she had ever done before. In 
Januar}’’, just about the time when things began to quiet 
down a bit, a disturbing rumor came over the snows 
from IMoscow. It was said that I\Iaria Theresa had sent 
Austrian troops across the border to occupy a little piece, 
a very little piece of Poland. The Austrian monarch 
had ready her excuse but the Russian monarch did not 
think well of it. Neither of these august ladies ever gave 
the other the benefit of the doubt in an}’’ situation. Cath- 
erine dropped this casual remark in the presence of 
Prince Henry: “It seems that in this Poland, one has 
only to stoop and help one’s self.” Prince Henry 
regarded her words as a significant message for ,his 
brother to whom he reported them, adding, “Although 
this was only a chance pleasantrj’’, it is certain that it 
was not said for nothing and I do not doubt that it will 
be very possible for you to profit by this occasion.” 

And so began the three famous Partitions of Poland. 
In the first partition, Poland lost four thousand square 
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miles and the three partitioners felt equally well tret 
Twenty years later, the second partition took plac 
which the Russian Empress profited immensely more 1 
her partners in the looting. Poland raised up nati 
heroes, chief of ^^hom was the romantic Kosciuszko, 
came to her defence. Rut their exploits only servei 
an excuse for the third invasion, which reduced Pol 
to a mere remnant, and finally and utterly deprived 3 
iatovsky of his throne. 

For a time the ex-King lived in Poland under the ] 
tection of Russia and later he went back to Petersl 
where he found asylum until his death. He outlivec 
several years the mistress of his youth, who had first g 
him a throne and then taken it away again. Ponia 
sky was no hero but lie was a good deal of a philosopl 
he accepted his decline and fall without any great 
lures of tragedy. He had never w'anted to be King i 
how. His star went down in peaceful obscurity, 'r 
the national hero Kosciuszko impersonated for the w 
the tragedy of Poland. Both of them were suppo 
by pensions from the Russian government. Gather! 
estimate of the ex-King of Poland is illustrated 
a legend which is believed even to this day. The si 
goes that she brought his lost throne from Poland 
used it for a water-closet in her apartment at Czarf 
Selo. 


4 

In the eighteenth century, Russia took her ccr 
every twenty years. It was an autocratic revision car: 
on in a slipshod way under military orders. W 
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offering any suggestion as to how these regrettable con- 
sequences could be prevented. The attentive Empress 
listened until she was tired and the discussion finally came 
to a dead end. Then she ashed a few questions. 

“Why have such a number of troops and pile up these 
heavy costs for the treasury? Is there no other way?” 
She was told that there was no other way ; it had always 
been done so. “But this plan seems better to me,” she 
persisted. “Publish throughout the Empire that every 
place shall send a list of its souls to its chancellery, the 
chancelleries to the governments, and the governments to 
the Senate.” Four Senators spohe up at once to tell her 
that it was impossible. The people would not report 
themselves voluntarily and a show of military force was 
therefore necessary. The Empress pursued her plan. 
“Offer to all those who have not yet registered freedom 
from punishment and order the local authorities to accept 
the former evaders upon the present list.” The elderly 
Prince Shakov.sky sprang to his feet. “That is not jus- 
tice,” he shouted. “The guilty shall be handled exactly 
like the innocent! I have always carefully reported from 
my district and no one has been omitted. But whoever 
has enjoyed the advantage of omissions will now stand 
just where I do!” But one of the younger Senators 
had got the Empress’s idea and came to her support 
so handsomely that the plan w'as adopted and carried 
into execution. Henceforth, the Empress’s method was 
always followed, with the result tliat migrations to Po- 
land and outlawry in the woods and swamps which 
once followed every census gradually disappeared alto- 
gether. 
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Catlierine left a mcmoraiiclum of the worst internal 
tangles which she had to undo at the beginning of her 
reign. The army had been unpaid for many months. 
The taxes of the Empire had been mortgaged the 
senate. There was a scarcity of currency; onl}^ a mil- 
lion gold rubles were in circulation in the whole empire. 
The Empress Elisabeth had handed over nearly every 
branch of business and all the mines of the countr35^ tt- 
monopolists, cliief of whom were the Shuvalovs. At the 
time of Catherine’s accession, the peasants who worked 
in the mines were in revolt. The Empress regarded these 
monopolies with great disfavor and the rebellious peas- 
ants with even greater disfavor. Like the German Haus- 
frau that she was, she enjoyed the wielding of a new 
broom and of giving the country a real spring cleaning. 
By hook or crook, she managed to paj^ the army ; she re- 
stored the taxing power to the tax officers; she reformed 
the currency and introduced paper mone}'^ into common 
use; she abolished at one stroke all monopolies and fol- 
lowed the example of Peter the Great in encouraging 
private business enterprise. Finally, she sent her colo- 
nels and her cannons down to the mines where strikes 
had broken out during the reign of the late Czar and 
bombarded the strikers so thoroughly that they were 
glad to seek safety in the mines again. Well satis- 
fied with all these cleanings, she wiped her hands on 
her apron and sat down to her silk embroidery. She 
was working on a gorgeous robe, with stitches as deli- 
cate and perfect as the Chinese can make them, to be 
presented to the Archimandrite of the Troitsky monas- 
tery. 
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Catherine took considerable interest in the status of 
her sex and questions of morality. She once said that 
she did not know or understand women. She wrote to 
hladarae Bjelke, “From my fifteenth to my thirty-tliird 
year, I never really had the opportunity to converse with 
women; I only had handmaidens about me. Wlien I 
wished to speak vnth anyone, I had to go into another 
room where there were only men. So it is due partly to 
habit and partly to my taste that has been so formed 
that I really understand only how to carry on a conver- 
sation with the latter.” It is true that she had few 
women friends. The Princess Dashkov who had ridden 
beside her on the night of the Peterhof campaign was 
never really in her confidence. She was a lay figure. In 
old age, the Empress became more and more dependent 
on the friendship of Countess Bruce and Countess Protas-' 
sov. But her intimacies, emotional and intellectual, of 
which there were many, were intimacies with men. She 
always had a free and jovial way with them. 

The Empress initiated some reforms for her sex which 
foreshadowed typical aspects of the woman problem — a 
problem which was not really bom until the next century. 
From this point of view, very significant are the steps 
which she took. Prostitution was a well-developed trade 
in the Petersburg of those days. In one quarter of the 
city girls of the town were especially numerous, and ve" 
nereal disease flourished among them. It was a malady 
in which the Empress took a vast interest. Whether she 
herself had had an unfortunate experience or whether 
she merely remembered that Peter the Great had been 
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prematurely carried off by it, the Empress was liorribJ 
afraid of this contagion. A well-authenticated stoi 
has it that each of her lovers was required to submit 1 
a phj’sical examination by her English physician, Roge 
son. Nor did her interest stop entire!}’' with hersel 
She built a fine hospital for tlie sufferers from tliis infe< 
tion, of which Major Masson says: “One hospital, hov 
ever, founded by Catherine deserves to be mentioned f 
a characteristic establishment. It is destined for tl 
reception of fifty ladies infected with a certain di: 
ease. No question is ashed either as to the name or tl 
qualit}’’ of those who present themselves, and they ai 
treated with equal care, respect, and discretion. Th 
last word is even marked on the linen appointed for the; 
use.” 

Another institution still remaining as a monument i 
Catherine’s reign was the great Foundling Hospitf 
which she built on the banks of the Moscow. Lyin 
against the river, it stands out as one of the most pron 
inent features of the city next to the Kremlin. Its trs 
dition has not faded, as it still houses the maternity we 
fare work of Moscow. The Empress made it originall 
a home for foundlings and planned it for the discourage 
ment of infanticide. Her institution has the name o 
being the first of its kind which sprang up in Europe 
at any rate, it was the most famous and served as a mode 
for many which came afterwards. Not all of Cathei 
ine’s subjects were pleased with her innovation. A cit 
izen named Smolin wrote a letter to express his disconteni 
He reproached her for these foundling homes which onl; 
served for the encouragement of immorality. Vice, h 
said, would show itself more openly and shamelessly as ; 
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prematurely carried off by it, tbe Empress was horribly 
afraid of this contagion. A well-authenticated story 
has it that each of her lovers was required to submit to 
a physical examination by her English physician, Roger- 
son. Nor did her interest stop entirely with herself. 
She built a fine hospital for the sufferers from this infec- 
tion, of which Major Masson says: “One hosj)ital, how^ 
ever, founded by Catherine deserves to be mentioned as 
a characteristic establishment. It is destined for the 
reception of fifty ladies infected with a certain dis- 
ease. No question is asked either as to the name or the 
quality of those who present themselves, and they are 
treated with equal care, respect, and discretion. This 
last word is even marked on the linen appointed for their 
use.” 

Another institution still remaining as a monument to 
Catherine’s reign was the great Foundling Hospital 
which she built on the banks of the Moscow. Lying 
against the river, it stands out as one of the most prom- 
inent features of the city next to the Kremlin. Its tra- 
dition has not faded, as it still houses the maternity wel- 
fare work of Moscow. The Empress made it originally 
a home for foundlings and planned it for the discourage- 
ment of infanticide. Her institution has the name of 
being the first of its kind which sprang up in Europe; 
at any rate, it was the most famous and served as a model 
for many which came afterwards. Not all of Cather- 
ine’s subjects were pleased with her innovation. A cit- 
izen named Smolin wrote a letter to express his discontent. 
He reproached her for these foundling homes which only 
served for the encouragement of immorality. Vice, he 
said, would show itself more openly and shamelessly as a 
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result; more and more illegitimate children would bs 
born. From this it may be seen that the Puritan ideal 
of the repression of vice did not lack representation even 
in Russia in the eighteenth century. 

The Empress’s efforts to educate her sex met with 
more approval. A cloister known as the Sinolny Con- 
vent and founded by Elisabeth Petro\Tia was taken over 
by Catherine and converted into a school for young ladies. 
She gave her personal attention to this experiment which 
w’as the pride of her heart. She vTote to Voltaire, “You 
know, for nothing escapes you, that five hundred young 
ladies are being educated in a house which was formerly 
designed for three hundred brides of heaven. These 
young ladies I confess far surpass our expectations. 
They make astonishing progress and every one admits 
that they are as lovable as they are knowledgeable. 
Their conduct if justly regarded as blameless without 
having at the same time the strict and stern manner of 
the cloister. For the last two winters they have begun 
to play comedies and tragedies, and they have done bet- 
ter with them than those who make a profession of act- 
ing.” 

Proud as she is of these five hundred faultless damsels, 
there is one problem which troubles her. All the French 
plays including Voltaire’s omi, which she can find for 
the school turn on the theme of love. What is to be 
done about it? She asks Voltaire’s advice. Catherine 
feels that her girls* attention should not be called so 
early to the subject. Voltaire agrees and helpfully sug- 
gests that as far as his omi plays are concerned the mat- 
ter can be remedied. Ten lines here and twelve lines 
there, to be obligingly selected by the author, can be 
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stricl\en out without damage to the composition and all 
the proprieties will be satisfied. 

In a gallant sentence, he refers to tlic Sniolny dam- 
sels as Amazons. The Empress rejects tin's title firmly, 
informing him that they are not intended to become 
Amazons at all but honest wives and mothers. It 
appears, however, that this admirable institution had 
overlooked the problem of dowries. After twelve years 
of careful cultivation, the young ladies emerged as par- 
agons of virtue but entirely penniless and homeless. 
JHany" of them became governesses. Others still were 
snared by the officers of the guards whose barracks ad- 
joined the convent. “They watched every term of dis- 
missal,” says Major Masson, “to ensnare the prettiest. 
It would be more practical to save, out of the immense 
cost of their education, a sufficient sum to portion them 
or at least to keep them till they were provided for.” 
The Empress apparentlj’' did not foresee this difficult3^ 
As penniless Princess Eike of Anhalt she had come 
to Russia and had got a husband without a dowry. The 
Smolny young ladies might do the same. 

6 

Although Catherine did not hesitate to follow self- 
interest in foreign relations, she took an idealistic view 
of her domestic problems. She turned from Machia- 
velli to Montesquieu, When she thought of Courland 
and Poland she pictured herself as a general on horse- 
back; when she thought of Russia she pictured herself 
as the Little Mother, Matushka. She and Russia were 
United against the rest of the world. 
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The Empress Tvdshcd to make her people liappy with- 
out making herself unhappy. Russia liad despotic, con- 
flicting, chaotic laws. There was a printed code which 
had been handed doTVTi from Czar Alexei Michaelovich, 
the father of Peter the Great. But chiefly the people 
were ruled by ukases, of which Catherine’s Manifesto of 
Silence is a good example. Not always, however, did the 
Russians obey so promptly as they had done in this par- 
ticular instance. It was commonly said of the peasants 
when some order had not been obeyed, “They are waiting 
for the third ukase.” During the reign of Elisabeth Pe- 
trovna, the Senate had discussed the need of codifying 
the laws but postponements had ensued and nothing had 
been accomplished. On the threshold of her reign, Cath- 
erine was met by this need. It was a task made to her 
hand. 

She took the ancient code of Czar Alexei in one hand 
and Montesquieu’s Spirit of Laws in the other. There 
seemed to be no way of reconciling the two; so she de- 
cided that she had better cleave to Montesquieu alto- 
gether. She worked three liours every day for more than 
three years and produced a thick volume. There was 
but little original thought in it as most of it had been 
adapted from her philosopher and guide. It was pub- 
lished under the title “Instruction of Her Imperial Maj- 
esty Catherine the Second for the Commission charged 
with preparing a project of a new code of laws.” It was 
more briefly knorni in Russian as the Nakaz. 

She v/orked secretly, showing her book to no one but 
Panin and Orlov. Count Panin was delighted. The 
Empress was at last engaged on a plan in which he could 
whole-heartedly share, that of putting political and so- 
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cial ideals on paper. The Count cried out, while his 
huge peruke flopped to one side in his excitement, “These 
are principles which Avill cast down walls!” The hand- 
some Gregory, lounging with his feet up, tliouglit the 
literary efforts of his Empress would surely add to 
her already shining laurels. He wished to take the 
pages whicli she read to him and sliow them around to 
the whole court. But Matushka forbade him to do 
this. 

In the summer of 1767 the work was at last finished. 
In December Catherine had sent out a ukase ordering the 
election of delegates for a legislative commission. Dur- 
ing the spring, a time of great floods and freshets in 
Kussia, the elections had taken place. There had been 
much groaning and protesting from districts afflicted 
by heavy rains, as the swollen streams made travel diffi- 
cult and dangerous, but the new Empress ignored all 
excuses for delay and somehow or other the streams were 
forded. In early summer, the delegates began to arrive 
in Moscow, in kibitkas, on horseback, on foot. They 
represented cities, districts, social classes, religions, races. 
There wei'e Russian nobles wearing laces, diamonds, and 
velvets made up in the latest Paris fashion; there were 
merchants and military men ; there were a few peasants 
in smocks; there were Tartars and Bashkirs. Over a 
thousand delegates assembled. 

Prior to the convention, the Empress sequestered her- 
self in the Kolomenskoe Palace not far from Moscow. 
Here she gathered around her various thinking persons, 
as she called them, and asked them to criticize her man- 
uscript, To meet their conflicting objections, she 
crossed out So much that onlv: half of the Instruction 
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was left. Collecting the remnant of her labors, sbe sent 
it to the printer, and then had it read before the legisla- 
tive convention. As many of the delegates could not 
read, it was necessary that the Instruction should be read 
aloud frequently and fully. At first the delegates I'ose 
in a bodj" at the first sound of Her Majesty’s words; 
but the document was read too often and too lengthil}’. 
Finally they just remained sitting or milled around 
according to their custom. Some English visitors who 
attended the convention called it a riot. Wlicther the 
meeting was really as tumultuous as the English Parlia- 
ment can be on occasion is doubtful. But the Russian 
delegates wore so many gay, primitive colors, it probably 
seemed to Anglo-Saxon observers as if they expressed ex- 
citement and savagery in every way. 

The legislative commission dragged on a year and a 
half. The first sessions toolc place in the Kremlin but 
shifted to Petersburg when the Empress returned to 
her northern residence. The commission like everything 
else in Russia accommodated easily to a nomadic life. 
In Catherine’s day, the court, which travelled continually 
back and forth between Petersburg and Moscow, took 
their furniture with them, for furniture was scarce and 
precious. To give a man meuhle from France was one of 
the best ways of bribing him. This was one of the les- 
sons that Catherine had learned from the Empress Elisa- 
beth. 

When the Empress set forth for Petersburg in Decem- 
ber, 1767, she had more people and more furniture than 
usual in her train. One thousand delegates were swept 
northward in flying sleighs and were reassembled in the 
Winter Palace after the Christmas festivities had been 
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duly celebrated. In Petersburg as in the Kremlin, the 
Empress kept herself modestly in the background. She 
sat in a box behind a drawn curtain and left the com- 
mission entirely in the hands of a j^residium composed 
of Viazemsky, Bibikov, and Shuvalov. Her General- 
Adjutant, Gregory Orlov, was prominent on the floor and 
on one occasion spoke up eloquently in defense of a peas- 
ant who had been called “lazy and stubborn” by a noble- 
man. The Empress was not officially present. She sent 
messages from her box to the presidium but did not ap- 
pear on the floor. This made it possible for the conven- 
tion to draw up formal addresses to the author of the 
Instruction and for her to reply in writing to them. In 
one of these addresses she was designated for the first 
time as “Catherine the Great.” She modestly replied 
that the title was one which she had not yet earned. Still 
the title clung and she was to enjoy it for many long 
years as she was not yet forty when the commission on 
laws bestowed it upon her. 

The Instruction abounds in democratic ideas. It goes 
so far as to advocate the gradual abolition of serfdom 
in Russia by allowing the serfs to own property and to 
purchase their own freedom. But the Russian nobles 
were not in favor of the reform. Most of the plan was 
stricken out by her counsellors before the Instruction 
ever went to print and the remainder was eliminated by 
speeches in the convention. The Empress abandoned all 
propaganda for the abolition of serfdom for the rest of 
her life and consoled her conscience by abusing the Rusr 
sian nobles in her memoirs. “\Vhat had I not to suffer 
from the voice of an irrational and cruel public opinion 
when this question was considered in the legislative com- 
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mission. The mob of nobles, whose number was much 
greater than I had ever supposed because I had judged 
them too much by the people who daily surrounded me, 
began to suspect that these discussions might bring about 
an improvement in the position of the peasants. . . , 
I believe that there were not twenty human beings who 
reflected on tlie subject at tliat time nith humanity, really 
like human beings !” 


7 

Catherine’s campaign against smallpox in Russia won 
great fame for her in Europe. It must be admitted 
that her step took courage in those days. The preva- 
lence of the disease was such that everybody believed that 
everybody had to have it. For instance, the court spoke 
of the Grand Duke’s uncertain chance of life because he 
“had not yet had the smallpox.” The royal family had 
no more protection than the poorest peasant. The 
fiance of Empress Elisabeth had been carried off by small- 
pox on the eve of his marriage and Peter the Second 
had died in early youth of the same disease. From the 
time of Catherine’s arrival in Russia she W’as constantly 
pursued by the fear of the pest and every time she fell ill 
she thought it had overtaken her. 

She had heard of vaccination in England, Her ad- 
miration for English institutions had been encouraged by 
her friendship with Sir Charles Hanbury Williams and 
the influence of A’^oltaire. Tlie practical English had im- 
ported vaccination from the Orient, and an English- 
woman, Lady Mary Worlley Montagu, had set a brave 
example by allowing lierself and her son to be inoculated* 
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On tlie otlier hand, there were many voices raised 
against it. Tlic pln'sicians of the Sorbonne discoun- 
tenanced vaccination and disregarded the experience of 
England vritli tlic practice. Frederick the Great was in- 
tensely afraid of it and wrote to Catherine to urge her 
strongly not to take the risk. She replied that she had 
always feared the smallpox and wished more than any- 
tliing else to be freed of her enslavement to this f''ar. “I 
am so struck by a situation so unworthy that I regard it 
as a weakness not to escape from it.” 

She entered into correspondence with an English sur- 
geon, Dr. Thomas Dimsdale, who was adventurous 
enough to accept her invitation to come to Russia. He 
had published a work on inoculation and this had at- 
tracted the Empress’s attention; she had always been a 
great importer and reader of foreign books. The fa- 
mous Dr. Dimsdale arrested her attention, preoccupied 
as she was at all times with her anxiety about smallpox. 

He arrived at the court of Petersburg in December, 
1768. He was received as all foreign guests were re- 
ceived with social entertainments which the worthy doc- 
tor subsequently described in full in his tracts on 
inoculation in Russia. The Empress had been warned 
against the experiment and her fears were rife. Al- 
though she had sent for Dimsdale to vaccinate her, she 
still continued to discuss the matter pro and con. At last 
she put an end to her fears by ordering the physician to 
vaccinate her secretly one day. The test succeeded 
capitally. The ghost of this fear was laid, never to walk 
again. 

The Grand Duke Paul was now vaccinated and Greg- 
ory Orlov. On the second day after the operation, OrloV 
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had gone hunting. This was news to send to Europe, 
still trembling at the bare thought of vaccination. The 
Empress wrote tlie story to Voltaire, trusting him to 
spread it in the proper quarters. All at once she was 
ashamed that she had ever been so timorous as to fear 
vaccination. After all, every street urchin in England 
had as much courage as tliatl She urged inoculation 
upon court circles in Petersburg and the aristocratic 
Russians suddenly became very bold. Dr. Dimsdale was 
kept busy with impatient applicants. “A few weeks 
ago,” said Catherine, “nobody would hear of inoculation; 
but now nobody can wait to be vaccinated. It has be- 
come the fashion.” 

The dramatic example of the Empress did not, alas! 
put an end to smallpox in Russia. It meant only that 
the heir-apparent of the throne was now immune and 
the d3masty was to this extent assured. It meant that 
i few thousand nobles and their families were immune. 
But the vast population of Russia was no better off than 
if the celebrated Dimsdale had never visited their coun- 
try. Perhaps the greatest contribution of his visit had 
been to diminish superstition among the least supersti- 
tious element of the population. The most superstitious 
element, the peasants, had never heard of Dimsdale or 
vaccination. When the smallpox came, they still fled to 
the Virgin, whose wonder-working portraits hung in 
every chapel. Wlien the patient was too ill to go and 
the family could afford to pay for it, the wonder-working 
image of Our Lady would be borrowed from the church 
and carried to the sufferer’s bedside. This, however, 
was rare. Usually the sick one was borne into the church 
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by the members of the family and laid at the feet of the 
Virgin Avhose pity they implored. 

So it was in the cit}’ of IMoscow in the autumn of 1771. 
For months the plague had raged and ravaged the town. 
The Empress had sent all the phj'sicians she could com- 
mandeer, which meant a great many. Though she pro- 
fessed to hate physicians, she always kept a large retinue 
on call. The stricken city was unusually well taken care 
of during this epidemic. Catherine had opened hos- 
pitals for the victims of the plague. All these innova- 
tions failed to win the confidence of the terror-shaken 
population who had somehow got the idea that the physi- 
cians and their hospitals had brought the pest to Moscow. 
The}' fled from the medical men and gathered at the 
foot of the icons with their invalids. The Virgin at 
the Varvarsky Gate became more popular than the others, 
and the terrible pestilence lay massed at her feet day 
and night. She became the worst center of contagion 
in the entire cit}', distributing the pest to hundreds of 
new victims every day. 

The physicians were at their wits’ end. They dared 
not take any radical steps to prevent the frightened 
people from doing what they pleased. The bishop of 
Moscow, Father Ambrosius, was an enlightened man who 
saw that the physicians were helpless. Relying on his 
authority as a priest, he resolved to adopt a desperate 
remedy. He had the Varvarsky Virgin removed under 
cover of night and hidden away. W^hen the pilgrims 
arrived in the early dawn, Our Lady had vanished. The 
panacea was gone, and Death glowered in her vacant 
niche. Father Ambrosius believed that the authority of 
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the Church was enough to make these fear-driven human 
beings submit. They were his children who had always 
obeyed. He thought that, as soon as they hnew that the 
good father had done it, they would disperse to their 
homes and the plague /spot would be wiped out. But in- 
stead of dispersing, they were suddenly welded into a 
mob, a growling, threatening, creeping, blood-thirsty 
pack. As the menacing thing began to move, Ambrosius 
fled from his home into the Kremlin, and took refuge in 
the Donskoy Monastery. On down into the cellar he fled, 
hiding himself in the darkest comer he could find. 
The mob came after him and invaded his sacred retreat. 
They found him in the darkness and tore him limb from 
limb. 

When the Empress received a report of the tragedy, 
she realized that the population of Moscow was out of 
hand. The plague raged on. While the victims multi- 
plied, the hospitals stood empty. Riots were added to 
smallpox until it seemed as if the old Muscovite city must 
soon perish under its burden of afflictions. The Empress 
had but one resource left and that was a military occupa- 
tion. She sent Gregory Orlov with a regiment to take 
charge of the town. Gregory had been vaccinated by 
Dimsdale three years before, and the fact that he believed 
himself immune gave him extraordinary courage and ef- 
fectiveness on this occasion. It must be admitted that 
Orlov was not distinguished ordinarily for courage and 
intiative. His record in putting down the smallpox in 
Moscow is exceptional. For once he seemed to take a leaf 
from the book of his brother Alexei. He bullied the pop- 
ulace into complete submission, so that the dying could 
at least die quietly undisturbed by mobs and riots. He 
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aslccd the physicians what they wanted to have done and 
dragooned the people into actual obedience. A cer- 
tain German doctor is said to have furnished the sanitary, 
ideas which Gregorj’’ Orlov put into execution and which 
finalh’ helped to wipe out the plague. Wliatever tlie 
scientihe man ma}^ have contributed, the heroic feat of 
Gregory Orlov is unquestionable. For once he behaved 
like a fearless man and deserved his mistress’s enco- 
miums. 

The Empress was almost gidd}’' with delight. She was 
no longer obliged to invent reasons for praising her fav- 
orite in her correspondence. She wrote to Prince Henry, 
“The malad}^ at Moscow has been reduced to a fifth of 
what it was, thanks to the care and intelligence of Count 
Orlov. He has, besides, understood how to subdue the 
fanatical spirit to obedience, not only in the matter of 
miracles, but he did not even permit the people to enter 
the Church to hear mass, because our churches are small ; 
and, since everybody remained standing, the pressure 
that exists could increase the infection. During the 
service the people were made to remain outside the 
churches — an order which they followed to the letter. 
Another salutary regulation carried, out despite the big- 
ots, was the prohibition against burying in the churches 
and the cemeteries of the city. The Count made his own 
house into a hospital, took one of mine for his own use; 
after which every quarter of the city provided one.” 

The Empress heaped honors upon her hero when he 
returned to Petersburg in December. She built a tri- 
umphal arch in the park of Czarskoe Selo with the in- 
scription, “To him who saved Moscow from the plague.” 
A medal was struck to commemorate his bravery, on 
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which Orlov’s portrait and that of Curtius were united. 
“Russia also has such sons,” read the inscription. 

8 

The favorite’s star was to set in glory. When he sub- 
dued the Moscow plague, he had been living with his 
Empress for a period of ten years. The end of the cycle 
had come. What had gone wrong between these two who 
had been like married people for so long and who had had 
three children together? There are stories of Orlov’s 
infidelities and Catherine says that he tired of lier. Ap- 
parently she iincerely believed afterwards that Gregory 
deserted her, although it was only with the greatest diffi- 
culty that she drove the handsome guardsman from her 
side. She did not hesitate to employ force when force 
became necessary. 

In the meantime, before and after Moscow, Orlov had 
played his part in the Turkish wars though it was by 
no means as gallant as his Moscow exploits. The Em- 
press credited him with greater achievements in the South 
than others did. In the summer after the smallpox, she 
sent him to the Congress of Fokshani as her delegate in 
the peace negotiations. Here he swaggered about in a 
diamond-studded costume and offended the Turks by his 
high-handed attitude so that the negotiations came to 
nothing. Stories about Orlov’s conduct at this time sug- 
gest that he was a man of idiosyncrasies. After the 
battle of Tchesme he told Catlierine vdth a shudder that 
the water in the harbor was colored red with the blood 
of the Turks who had perished. Two years later, his 
diamonds and his political indiscretions at Fokshani in- 
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dicate tliat plmntasy -was growing on him. He was some- 
times too timid and sometimes too bold. 

Presently he was plunged straight from the clouds 
to the uttermost depths by a disconcerting piece of 
news. The Empress had tahen a new lover in his ab- 
sence. A young man named Vassilchikov had been in- 
stalled in Orlov’s apartments. Taking French leave of 
his political and military responsibilities, Gregory Orlov 
started at once for Petersburg. Not many versts from 
the city he was stopped bj' the most ironical circumstance 
conceivable. The Empress had him quarantined in his 
own palace at Gatchina. There was smallpox in the 
South, she said, and he must not bring it to Petersburg. 
She had forgotten that Orlov was immune. She shut 
him up for four weeks, under military guards. She also 
put double locks and militar}'^ posts at the doors of the 
apartment occupied by young Vassilchikov. All the 
while she vTote reassuring motherly letters to Orlov and 
sent him clean socks and shirts. She showered him with 
gifts; another palace, a thousand more serfs, the title 
of Prince contributed to the weaning process. At last it 
was successful. Orlov came to Petersburg and presented 
himself at the Empress’s receptions, looking on while his 
rival performed the functions which he alone had per- 
formed ever since Catherine had become Empress of Rus- 
sia. He even overdid his part, making a comrade of 
Vassilchikov and going about with him everywhere. 

Gregory Orlov was now past forty years of age. Cut 
adrift at this age, the exile did not know where to turn. 
At first he comforted himself with women of the streets, 
showing himself in their society in the vicinity of the 
Palace. He went abroad and boasted and squandered 
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which Orlov’s portrait and that of Curtius were united. 
‘‘Russia also has such sons,” read the inscription. 
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like the swaslibuckler that he was. He came home again; 
hung for a short time in suspense and inaction and then 
married his first cousin, a girl of nineteen far gone in 
tuberculosis. The Senate issued a ukase commanding 
tliem to separate, as first cousins were not allowed to 
marry by the Russian Church. The Empress knew 
exactly what such ukases were worth ; she had herself mar- 
ried a cousin when she came to Russia. As head of the 
Church, she issued a dispensation to Gregory Orlov and 
his bride and gave them her blessing. They went away 
to Europe where they wandered from specialist to special- 
ist, trying to find some one who could restore the young 
wife’s health. But steadily she faded. Long before she 
died, Orlov had been declared insane. 

Horrible stories are told of his last days : that he was 
constantly pursued by the apparition of the murdered 
Peter and that he covered his face with excrement to shut 
out the vision. Yet it was not Gregory who had struck 
the blow. His brother Alexei had done that, Alexei who 
throve on honors and riches and outlived them all even 
the Empress herself. But Gregory had always been soft 
and could not endure his exile from Catherine. Yet the 
Empress always said that he had tired of her. 
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The middle-aged Empress grew enormously stout. 
Some of the clothes which she wore at fifty and there- 
abouts are still preserved in the Kremlin Museum. A 
skirt of blue velvet, her favorite wear, testifies to the 
ungraceful breadth of beam which detracted from her 
Majesty^s appearance and afflicted her pride. She had 
always been eager to look her best and as she grew older 
and stouter and more toothless, her cheeks grew brighter 
and brigliter with rouge. She made up every day as if 
for a dress rehearsal. Her friseur came regularly to 
arrange her really fine rich crop of hair, and the only 
time, so far as knovm, that he was turned away for more 
important matters was the day when the Empress rode up 
from Peterhof to Petersburg to seize her husband’s 
throne. She was proud of her liair, and her hairdressers 
were persons of considerable importance in her life. Yet 
none of them approached in this respect old Yevreinov 
wlio had been her first barber and paternal adviser when 
she came to Russia, and who had been banished from 
court because of his friendship for her. 

She liked to dress well but not to eat well. Her con- 
temporaries say she had no interest in food, that she em- 
ployed wretched cooks and set a poor table. Those who 
enjoyed the distinction of dining daily with the Empress 
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had to put up bad cookings. When tlic cook burned 
the food, the Empress thought it a joke and that was 
the end of it. She herself had such an indifferent palate 
that all the dishes set before lier were pretty much alike. 
At supper she ate nothing and wine she eschewed alto- 
gether. A decanter of currant-juice, alcohol-freiy stood 
beside her plate. 

But this does not mean that she avoided stimulants 
entirely: she was addicted to both coffee and snuff. 
Catherine’s morning coffee was a daily feat which has im- 
pressed itself on history. Her cook used one pound of 
coffee for tlie five cups which she drank to the last drop. 
She was apparently immune to caffeine. “Anybody else 
would have got heart disease from this concentrated 
poison,” says one biographer, “Catherine however needed 
it for her health.” It certainly seems true that the 
health of those persons who lived to acquire the surname 
of “The Great” was apparently in need of some very 
peculiar things. The constitution of Catherine the 
Great might be expected to develop unique necessities, 
and it did. Besides one pound of coffee daily, it needed 
vast quantities of snuff. Bike Frederick the Great, also 
a snuff addict, Catherine spilled the bro^m powder in 
her pockets and her clothes reeked of it. 

The story goes that her son Paul detested snuff and 
could not abide the smell of it. This prejudice is said 
to have aided the conspiracy which was formed against 
his life. But for his hrttred of the smell, the Emperor 
might have discovered the conspiracy. A certain official 
who was talking with him had in his pocket at the moment 
a paper which divulged the*plans and the names of the 
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conspirators. Paul put his hand into tlie man’s pocket 
on some jesting pretext, but iiastily withdrew his fingers 
when they encountered loose snuff, which disgusted him. 
And so, according to the story, Paul’s fate was sealed 
and the conspiracy which was to cost him his life matured 
in secrecy. 

Perhaps it was Catherine’s snuff-taking and coffee- 
drinking which had made her palate indifferent to food. 
Nevertlieless she continued to put on weight in the most 
distressing way until her tiny feet ached from carrying 
her heavy body around. Tlie stout old lady never lost 
the dignity of her carriage nor the uprightness of her 
posture, thanks to the hangman’s jacket in which she had 
spent so many years of her youth. Her bearing was ex- 
tremely impressive. It was one of the things for which 
her aunt, the Empress, and her husband, the Czar, had 
hated her. Her blue-gray eyes had a commanding and 
open gaze. She had a long chin and a firm jaw. In 
short, she had the features which are supposed to go with 
a commanding personality and which in her Majesty’s 
case fulfilled the tradition. Withal her eyes were friendly 
and smiling and at times roguish. The person on whom 
they rested had an impulse to obey. 

The Empress loved flattery. Her letters from Grimm, 
from Voltaire, from Frederick the Great, are full of it. 
Best of all she liked to be praised to her face. Diplomats 
arriving at the Russian Court were warned by their well- 
wishers to indulge the Empress in her whim. It was said 
that there was no limit to either the amount or the crud- 
ity of what she could enjoy. This was an exaggera- 
tion, She wanted the tributes to sound convincing, 
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the ilowcrs to seem real. Diderot, for instance, was 
not always happy in his efforts, and the Empress could 
be cynical if the flatterer allowed her to catch him red- 
handed. 

“I do not like flattery,” she wrote to Prince Viazemsky, 
“and I expect none from you.” But the Prince would 
not have risen to be one of the chief advisers of her reign 
if he had taken her instructions too literally. “Sie hatte 
die Eitelkcit eines ‘parvenu^ eines self-made man,” says 
Bruckner, borrowing from both French and English tc 
express her quality. The German Princess, whose native 
language has no w’ord to express exactly the kind of per- 
son that she became as Russian Empress, was every inch a 
parvenu, if not literally a self-made man, and she had the 
psychology of this type. Certainly she loved flattery, an 
art in which the eighteenth century excelled. There were 
giants in those days ; magnificent egoists who knew how to 
drink their flattery like gentlemen. 

The qualities of tins complex Catherine scatter them- 
selves before us like the pictures in a scrap-book. She 
was this and she was that, and in every instance she was 
also the opposite. Perhaps the simplest w'ay to organize 
the variegated picture of her complex personality is to 
say at the start that she was a despot, in private relations 
and in public life. "No temperament more dominating, 
not even that of Peter the Great, ever held sway over all 
the Russias, whose throne, the way, both of them ob- 
tained by usurpation. Catherine was a successful tyrant 
because she knew how to command and also how to yield. 
She liad extraordinary insight into human nature witli 
not many prejudices to block the view. In all di- 
rections not so blocked, she was extremely clairvoyant. 
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Slie was easy on lier servants, allowing tliem to sleep late 
wliile she waited on herself and made her o^\^ll fire. Petty 
graft she passed over with a jest. Laughter she adored. 
One of her scientific essa3^s discussed the different ways of 
laughing. When Voltaire died it was not his wisdom that 
slie mourned but his gaietjf. “Since Voltaire died,” she 
wrote, “it seems to me that honor no longer attaches 
to good humor ; it V’as lie who was the divinitj^ of gaiet3^ 
Procure for me an edition, or rather a complete copy of 
his works, to renew within me and confirm my natural love 
of laughter.” Voltaire once compared her to Saint 
Catherine, but she repudiated the title of saint. She 
prided herself on being a child of nature, and one of tlie 
rowdier children of that careless mother besides. 

History has said of Catherine that she was a woman 
wdth a masculine disposition. She had brains, she was 
ambitious, she kept favorites. All this is comprised in 
the statement that she was one of the absolute monarchs 
of her time; she follov^ed a trade to which women were 
not ordinarily admitted and got herself into it by her 
o^vn efforts. To out-Herod Herod was her way of stay- 
ing there. She said of herself that she had a masculine 
disposition and we know that she loved to play the part of 
“klonsieur” in her correspondence and in her horseback 
riding, and that she named herself Colonel of the Guards. 
As she grew older and stouter, tlie role of “hfatushka” 
Ifiotted out that of “Monsieur” and “Colonel”; but the 
change to Little Mother betokened no lessening of the ag- 
gressive note in her personality. It was her tendency 
to dominate and she could always find a role, either mas- 
culine or feminine, in which she could play out her nat- 
ural disposition. 
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Catherine’s estimates of her own character are the 
best that have been written. It is a great loss to students 
of human nature that her slcetch of herself, written at the 
age of fifteen, was destroyed. We should like to com- 
pare it with one which she wrote at the age of sixty-two, 
addressed to Senac de MeiUian, as the adolescent portrait 
had been addressed to Count Gyllenborg. Her pen, it 
seems, moved best when her thoughts were directed toward 
some person as if in a conversation a deux. 

“I have never believed that I had the creative spirit,” 
she wrote, “I have come to know many people in whom I 
have recognized, without envy or jealousy, much more 
genius than I have. It was always easy to influence 
me, because in order to do that it was only necessory to 
have really better and actually wortliier ideas than my 
own. Then I was as teachable as a lamb. ... I have 
never tried to force people’s views but I have also in any 
particular case held my own opinion. I do not love strife, 
because I have always found that in the end each remains 
of the same opinion. Besides I have never learned to lift 
my voice. I have never been resentful, because provi- 
dence has given me a position in which I could not be so 
toward individuals, and because, in order to be just, I 
could not regard the circumstances as equal. In general 
I love justice but I am of the opinion that there is no un- 
conditional justice and that moderation alone corresponds 
to human weakness. . . . When old people preached se- 
verity to me, I confessed my weakness to them with tears 
in my eyes and it sometimes happened that many of them, 
also with tears in their eyes, came over to my opinion. I 
am by nature cheerful and open-hearted, but I have lived 
too long in the world not to know that there are bitter 
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natures which do not love cheerfulness and that it is not 
everybody who can endure candor and truth.” 


The love relationships of Catherine the Great form the 
most fascinating aspect of her life and character. For 
nearly two hundred years she has been celebrated as a 
Northern Semiramis, a Russian ^lessalina. Myths and 
romances in countless numbers have been woven around 
her personality. Posterity knows her as a loose woman. 

She loved to picture herself in heaven conversing 
with Confucius and Cassar and Alexander the Great. 
If she could iiave seen herself as the theme of all the 
pornographic stories which float around in Russia about 
her to-daj^ or as the heroine with three hundred lovers 
who sparkles so wickedly on so many modern stages, she 
would, without the least shadow of a doubt, have been ex- 
tremely happy and delighted. That posterity should 
think of her as a feminine Don Juan would be exactlj^^ to 
her taste. She thought of herself as a feminine Don 
Juan ; or, rather, as a feminine Henri le Grand whose life 
was in so many respects the inspiration of her own. It 
was said of the brilliant Henri le Grand that but for his 
fatal prowess as a Don Juan he would have succeeded in 
driving the Turks out of Europe. Catherine hoped to 
succeed, though her hero had failed, in both. She was 
willing to go dovTi to posterity as a light woman but she 
hoped also to be remembered as the monarch who had 
driven the Turks out of Europe. 

The number of her lovers was after all only thirteen if 
we count her husband. They were openly acknowledged 
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natures which do not love cheerfulness and that it is not 
everybody who can endure candor and truth.” 
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and no legitimate consort could have enjoyed a brightei 
glow of publicity. The Empress did not indulge in se- 
cret rendezvous or episodic affairs. During the period 
when she was breaking away from her ten-years’ union 
Tvuth Orlov, there were passing episodes, but these were 
only means to an end. Nothing is more surprising than 
the formality with which she surrounded her favorites or 
the curious acquiescence and matter-of-factness with 
which they were regarded by society in Russia. Most of 
the romancing and denouncing came afterwards when 
Catherine and her twdve lovers had gone the way of aU 
flesh. 

The Empress was, in this aspect of her life as well os 
others, a woman of few explanations. But she wrote a 
sort of apologia for her sex life and left it as a legacy to 
history, inserting it in the memoirs which she wrote for 
publication. “I was very affectionate,” she said, ‘‘and 
gifted with an appearance which was very attractive. I 
pleased at the first glance, without employing any arts or 
pains to that end. I was very sympathetic and possessed 
rather a masculine than a feminine temperament. As I 
have already said, I pleased the men. The first half of 
the temptation was there and the second followed the first 
according to human nature ; for to tempt and be tempted 
are very close to each other. And if a strong feeling is 
added to this, however strongly the principles of morality 
may be imbedded in the mind, one goes farther than one 
would wish ; and, even until now I do not know how that is 
to be prevented. In this case, perhaps absence might 
bring aid; but there are cases, situations in life, and cir- 
cumstances which make absence impossible. How can one 
in the midst of court life flee away, remove oneself, turn 
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aside? That would at once attract attention and cause 
talk. Yes, if one cannot remove oneself, nothing is 
harder in my opinion than not to yield to that which al- 
lures. All that is said to the contrary is hypocrisy and 
ignorance of the human heart. One does not hold one’s 
heart in one’s hand, and it does not obey the commands of 
reason.” 

This was a sincere effort on the part of a sixty-year-old 
Empress to be truthful and candid about her past. Aside 
from certain obvious misrepresentations, such as saying 
that she had an attractive appearance though she did 
not believe it herself, she thought that she was speaking 
the truth. But one is struck by the extraordinary weak- 
ness of her defense. A woman who has had twelve lovers 
and has learned no more from hfe than to defend herself 
on moralistic grounds shows that she has remained un- 
teachable to the last. Her explanation of her conduct 
might suitably be given by a girl of fifteen. Catherine 
once said of Diderot that in some respects he was a 
hundred years old and in others he was no more than ten. 
tt was a wise remark and could be equally well applied to 
herself. When she tries to explain the irregularities 
of her sex life by saying that temptation has been too 
strong for her to resist she speaks as the pupil of Pastor 
Wagner. It shows that her conduct was still just as much 
of a mj^stery to herself as it was to anybody else. She 
had learned however one thing which Pastor Wagner and 
the rationalists of the eighteenth century had not taught 
her, and that is that the heart does not obey the comv 
mands of reason. 

However impulsive the Empress may have been in iJie 
initial stage of a love affair, she was shockingly rational 
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in the way that she developed it. Like Frederick the 
Great, she had a terror of venereal disease but she had a 
less ascetic method of protecting herself. She required 
the hopeful candidate to submit himself to a medical ex- 
amination at the hands of Dr. Rogerson, her Scotch 
physician. He was then put through a kind of ordeal or 
apprenticeship by Countess Bruce or Princess Protassov 
who were known for their function as “les eprouveuses.’’* 
If these experienced ladies recommended the young man 
for his office, he was installed in the elegant apartments 
prepared for his reception. In the drawer of his 
dressing-table he found the generous salary allotted to the 
Empress’s Adjutant General, and then began for him 
a life of the most appalling regularity. 

At ten o’clock every morning, he called on the Empress, 
and at ten every evening he escorted her to her private 
chambers. When she drove out, he sat beside her, and 
on all occasions stood ready to offer his arm. He was 
dedicated to his duties and lived in complete retirement. 
After Gregory Orlov, none of Catherine’s lovers was al- 
lowed to make visits or receive them. No Sultan could 
have been more arbitrary with his harem than Catherine 
with her favorites. She lavished presents and honors 
upon them; her extravagance toward them knew no 
bounds. The English Ambassador Harris, who had a 
talent for statistics, estimated that she spent $190,000,000 
in cash on the men she kept. The amount seems stagger- 
ing even for our day. Yet it was not enough, with all 
the other perquisites added, to prolong the bondage of 
the victim more than tw’o or three years on the average. 
After Gregory Orlov, they all escaped in one way or an- 
other at the end of a period of about this duration. 
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V^assilcliikov, with whom she carried on the most per- 
functory affair she ever had, describes his life with the 
Empress thus : “I was nothing more than a kept woman 
and was treated as such. I was not allowed to receive 
guests or to go out. If I made a request for anyone else, 
I received no answer. If I spoke for myself, it was the 
same. When I wis.ied to have the order of Saint Anne, 
I spoke to the Empress about it. The next day I found 
a thirty thousand rlible banknote in my pocket. In this 
way, they always stiopped my mouth and sent me to my 
room.” 

It must be said tl .at Vassilchikov’s courtship was prob- 
ably the poorest performance given by any of Catherine’s 
lovers. The only oAe of them who had royal blood in his 
veins, for he was su^Dposed to be a descendant of Rurik, 
he was nevertheless the last and least of all in the eyes of 
his mistress. Cathekne had installed him in Orlov’s stead 


to displace the absent Gregory, and Vassilchikov’s office 


was primarily to help her wean the Count. Not that 
the Empress was iware that she was pusliing Orlov 
out of his warm nest into a cold hard world. On the 
contrary, she had got the idea that Orlov intended 
to desert her and she did not mean to be left in the lurch. 
She also thought at first that she was in love with Vassil- 
chikov, tall scion of the Ruriks, and was bitterly disap- 
pointed when the affair proved cold. Her complaints of 
their relationship were fully as dismal as his and her dis- 


appointment even more pathetic. This appears in a con- 
fession which she wrote for Gregory Potiomkin, who in 
turn displaced Vassikchikov and became Gregory Orlov’s 
first real and genuinl successor. It appears that Potiom- 
kin had heard stories about his predecessors, which shows 
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that gossip had already begun to exaggerate the number 
of the Empress’s lovers. To reassure him, the Empress 
wrote a brief confession in which slie told lum all the 
facts about her previous relationships. 

The Empress’s list begins with Sergei Saltikov and 
tells how she accepted him on the advice of Madame 
Choglokov and how Madame Choglokov in her turn had 
been induced to act by the ‘‘insistence of Sergei’s Mama.” 
This sudden peeping out of Sergei’s mama from behind 
tile scenes of Catherine’s life makes a vivid impression. 
The lady was already an invalid, it seems, who pulled 
the strings of history, just once and silently, and died. 

The next lover named in Catherine’s confession is the 
King of Poland, “He v/as amiable,” says his mistress, 
“and was loved from 1755 to 1761. After he had been 
away three years, that is since 1758, and because Prince 
Gregory Gregorevieb, to whom w’ell-meaning people called 
my attention, took trouble for me, I changed my way of 
thinking. He would have stayed forever if be had not 
grown tired. I learned this on the very day of his de- 
parture from Czarskoe Selo for the Congress and drew 
from it the simple conclusion that with this knowledge I 
could no longer have any confidence. The thought tor- 
tured me cruelly and led me to make out of desperation a 
choice by chance ( Vassilchikov) , During this time, yes 
until this month, I have fretted more than I can say and 
never more than when others were satisfied. Every ex- 
pression of tenderaess caused my tears to flow and I be- 
lieve that never since I was born have I wept so much as in 
this year and a half. In the beginning I thought I 
would get used to it, but the longer it lasted the worse it 
grew. For the other person began to sulk for thl*ee 
sac 
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months at a time and I must confess that I was never more 
contented than when he was angry and left me in peace. 
But his tenderness forced me to weep.” 

The confession ends for the time being with Gregory 
Potiomldn, the lover to whom it is addressed and of whom 
she begs forgiveness for earlier sins. “And now, Sir 
Hero, can I after this confession hope for forgiveness of 
my sins? You will see that it is not fifteen but only one- 
third as many. The first, against my will, and the 
fourth, who was taken out of desperation, cannot be 
charged to frivolity. Of the other three, only believe the 
truth. God knows that I took them not out of debauch- 
erjr, to which I have no tendency. If fate had given me 
in mj^ youth a husband whom I could love, I should have 
remained true to him forever. The trouble is that my 
heart would not willingly be one hour without love. . . . 
But I write you that needlessly for accordingly you will 
love or will not wish to go away to the army, out of fear 
that I could forget you. But really I do not believe that 
I could be so foolish. If you would attach me to yourself 
forever, then show me as much friendship as love, and be- 
yond everything, love and speak the truth.” 

Potiomldn must have understood his lady’s wish and 
satisfied it in his way, for Catherine loved him fifteen 
years. She had loved her first Gregory ten years before 
she cast him off ; her second Gregory held first place in 
her affections for o. longer period. She had a degree of 
faithfulness with which she has never been credited. Not 
that Potiomldn lingered in the terem all this time. As 
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that gossip had alread}" begun to exaggerate the number 
of tlie Empress’s lovers. To reassure him, the Empress 
wrote a brief confession in which she told him all the 
facts about her previous relationships. 

The Empress’s list begins with Sergei Saltikov and 
tells how she accepted him on the advice of Madame 
Choglohov and how I^Iadame Choglokov in her turn had 
been induced to act by the “insistence of Sergei’s Mama.” 
This sudden peeping out of Sergei’s mama from behind 
the scenes of Catherine’s life makes a vivid impression. 
The lady was alread}' an invalid, it seems, who pulled 
the strings of history, just once and silently, and died. 

The next lover named in Catherine’s confession is the 
King of Poland. “He was amiable,” says his mistress, 
“and was loved from 1755 to 1761. After he had been 
away three years, that is since 1758, and because Prince 
Gregory Gregorevich, to whom well-meaning people called 
my attention, took trouble for me, I changed my way of 
thinking. He would Iiavc stayed forever if he had not 
grown tired. I learned this on the very day of his de- 
parture from Czarskoe Selo for the Congress and drew 
from it the simple conclusion that with this knowledge I 
could no longer have any confidence. The thought tor- 
tured me cruelly and led me to make out of desperation a 
clioice by chance (Vassilchikov), During this time, yes 
until this month, I have fretted more than I can say and 
never more than when others were satisfied. Every ex- 
pression of tenderness caused my tears to flow and I be- 
lieve that never since I was born hove I wept so much as in 
this year and a half. In the beginning I thought I 
would get used to it, but the longer it lasted the worse it 
grew. For the other person began to sulk for thtec 
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montlis at a time and I must confess tliat I was never more 
contented tlian when he was angry and left me in peace. 
But his tenderness forced me to weep.” 

The confession ends for the time being with Gregory 
Potiomkin, the lover to whom it is addressed and of whom 
she begs forgiveness for earlier sins. “And now, Sir 
Hero, can I after tliis confession hope for forgiveness of 
my sins.? You will see that it is not fifteen but only one- 
third as many. The first, against my will, and the 
fourth, who was taken out of desperation, cannot be 
charged to frivolity. Of the other three, only believe the 
truth. God knows that I took them not out of debauch- 
er3r, to which I have no tendency. If fate had given me 
in my youth a husband whom I could love, I should have 
remained true to him forever. The trouble is that my 
heart would not willingly be one hour without love. . . . 
But I write you that needlessly for accordingly you vfill 
' love or will not wish to go away to the army, out of fear 
that I could forget you. But really I do not believe that 
I could be so foolish. If jmu would attach me to yourself 
forever, then show me as much friendship as love, and be- 
yond everything, love and speak the truth.” 

3 

Potiomkin must have understood his lady’s wish and 
satisfied it in his way, for Catherine loved him fifteen 
years. She had loved her first Gregory ten years before 
she cast him off ; her second Gregory held first place in 
her affections for a longer period. She had a degree of 
faithfulness with which she, has never been credited. Not 
that Potiomkin lingered in the terem ah this time. As 
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o65cial favorite and public escort he lasted only two years. 
He was too restless for captivity and he could not bear 
to be stared at, a part which the handsome Orlov had 
played to perfection. A curious arrangement was 
reached between the wandering favorite and the Empress. 
Potiomkin went away to Novgorod, to the Turkish wars, 
to the Crimea; he was driven hither and thither across 
the endless plains of Russia by his craving restless spirit. 
The Empress, left alone, something that she could not 
bear, took one lover after the other in his place. But 
always Potiomkin returned and compelled her to dispose 
of them. At a word from him, she turned them out. 

According to the legend, Potiomkin became a sort of 
panderer to his lady and the gentlemen whom he chose 
for her survived as long as they remained in his good 
graces. T\Tiat really happened was that the Empress 
chose each new lover for herself and certainly •with 
the hope that he would see her through. But, after a 
year or two, the unmanageable Potiomkin would suddenly 
arrive on the scene and turn the rascal out. His appear- 
ance would be preceded by threatening letters about what 
he was going to do. For instance, the big blond Yerma- 
lov sat uneasily in his armchair one day because Potiom- 
kin had written her that he was coming to Petersburg to 
send “that white nigger” aAvay. Potiomkin came and the 
white nigger ■w'ent. Catherine turned her attention to 
dark lovers and chose two of them, Mamonov and Zubov. 

Mamonov proved to be one of her few mistakes. He 
was a normal man w’ho fell in love with one of the ladies 
of the. court of his own age and married her. It 
was the only time that her Majesty was ever actually de- 
serted by one of her lovers, unless Saltikov may be said to 
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•nave done so, and it was a shattering experience. She 
/;hose another dark man, Plato Zubov, and tried to gain 
for him the approval of the absentee Potiomkin. 
The little black boy, she wrote, was learning fast, sent 
his love to Papa, and so on. But Potiomkin wrote back 
that he was returning to Petersburg “to have a tooth 
out,” which had an ominous play on Zubov’s name, which 
means “tooth.” The conflict over Zubov’s removal 
brought to an end the relation between Catherine and 
Potiomkin which had lasted for fifteen years. Potiomkin 
was not able to send this rival away. 

The lovers who followed Potiomkin were Zavadovsky, 
Zoritch, Korsakov, Lanskoy, Yermalov, Mamonov, and 
finally Zubov. Except for Lanskoy, who died, and Ma- 
monov, who married, Potiomkin had arbitrarily dismissed 
all of them or believed that he had so dismissed them. 
When he could no longer do that he realized that his lady 
had discarded him for good. He became, as Gregory Or- 
lov had become fifteen years before, an exile from the 
warm nest that had sheltered him for so long, and, like 
Gregory Orlov, he could not survive his banishment. 

Potiomkin had a fascinating personality. He was not 
likable but he seized the imagination and captured the 
attention. Legend has pictured him as a great Russian 
brute who drank heavily and swore outrageously. Doubt- 
lessly he swore, as every Russian swears as naturally as 
he breathes. But he was not a drunkard and he was not 
a brute. He was a frightened, timid hare, with a certain 
creative genius which came through here and there with- 
out ever developing very far in any direction. He could 
be a real poet on occasion, altliough he is kno^vn as the 
author of only one song, and also a real general on occa- 
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sion, although he trembled at the sound of guns. The 
most contradictory things have been said about him be- 
cause the most contradictory things were true about him. 

He had the tall, well-built figure which Catherine re- 
quired of her lovers but otherwise his appearance was 
not prepossessing. He had lost an eye and it is charac- 
teristic of Potiomkin’s reticence that nobody knew when 
or how the accident had happened. Potiomkin himself 
never spoke of it but his feelings on the subject may be 
imagined from the fact that when a one-eyed man was 
sent to him one day with a message, Potiomkin struck him 
do^iTi. Various stories are told about the loss of his eye. 
Alexei Orlov is said to have put it out in a struggle over 
a game of billiards. Another story told is that Potiom- 
kin himself destroyed it because it had a blemish, prob- 
ably a squint. It is doubtful whether Catherine herself 
knew the true cause of the accident. In WTiting about 
Potiomkin, she passed over his handicap as if it did not 
exist. And yet slie made one indirect reference in her 
memoirs. In speaking of the ignorance of the Russian 
court, she remarked that even an ordinarily intelligent 
person at this court was like a one-eyed man among 
the blind. Another peculiarity of Potiomkin’s which she 
passed over in silence was a nervous jerking of his face, 
a kind of facial tic w'hicli she had once detested in Count 
Shuvalov. One trait, however, she did refer to sometimes 
in a jesting tone and that was the way he constantly 
gnawed his finger-nails. The rest of his peculiarities 
she passed over in silence. 

Potiomkin was cynical, morose, and silent; a tristful, 
tortured creature who was obliged to make people afraid 
of him in order to conceal his timidity toward -others. 
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They called him “Cyclops” and his imposing figure did 
not belie the reference to the one-eyed giant. Perhaps 
the original Cyclops also was as sensitive and fearful at 
the core as was the awe-inspiring Potiomkin. Legend has 
made a great deal of the middle syllable of his name, 
*‘tiom,” which means dark, and has served to accentuate 
the romantic picture of Potiomkin as a villain and a hero. 

Like Razumovsky who had been the favorite and the 
reputed husband of Empress Elisabeth, Potiomkin was a 
Southerner, a Ukrainian. The men of his family had fol- 
lowed either a military or a cloistered life. His father 
was an obscure captain and an uncle, who had risen to the 
rank of colonel, retired from the army to enter a mon- 
astery. Gregory Potiomkin reversed his uncle’s course. 
He first became a monk or almost became one, having 
spent several years in preparation travelling from one 
monastery to the other. He was well versed in the the- 
ology of the Greek Church and was extremely supersti- 
tious. His orthodoxy was another aspect of her lover 
which, Catherine, who prided herself on being a free- 
thinker, did not like to expose. During the first year 
that she lived with him, they made a pilgrimage through 
the old Russian cloisters together. It happened that 
Prince Henry of Prussia was due to pay a visit to Cath- 
erine during these months, but she wrote asking him to 
postpone his visit until the following year. Usually she 
liked to have foreign guests accompany her on her trav- 
els, but this time she did not wish to combine the 
Protestant prince and the Greek theologian in one re- 
ligious pilgrimage. 

Up to the age of thirty-five, when he became the favor- 
ite of the Empress, Potiomkin seems to have had no love 
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sion, although he trembled at the sound of guns. The 
most contradictory things have been said about him be- 
cause the most contradictory things were true about him. 

He had the tall, well-built figure which Catherine re- 
quired of her lovers but otherwise his appearance was 
not prepossessing. He had lost an eye and it is charac- 
teristic of Potiomhin’s reticence that nobody knew when 
or how the accident had happened. Potiomkin himself 
never spoke of it but his feelings on the subject may be 
imagined from the fact that when a one-eyed man was 
sent to him one day with a message, Potiomkin struck him 
dovTi. Various stories are told about the loss of his eye. 
Alexei Orlov is said to have put it out in a struggle over 
a game of billiards. Another story told is that Potiom- 
kin himself destroyed it because it had a blemish, prob- 
ably a squint. It is doubtful whether Catherine herself 
knew the true cause of the accident. In writing about 
Potiomkin, she passed over his handicap as if it did not 
exist. And yet she made one indirect reference in her 
memoirs. In speaking of the ignorance of the Russian 
court, she remarked that even an ordinarily intelligent 
person at this court was like a one-eyed man among 
the blind. Another peculiarity of Potiomkin’s which she 
passed over in silence w'as a nervous jerking of his face, 
sv kind of facial tic which she had once detested in Count 
Shuvalov. One trait, however, she did refer to sometimes 
in a jesting tone and that was the way he constantly 
gnawed his finger-nails. The rest of his peculiarities 
she passed over in silence. 

Potiomkin was cynical, morose, and silent; a wistful, 
tortured creature who was obliged to make people afraid 
of him in order to conceal his timidity toward -others. 
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They called him “Cyclops” and his imposing figure did 
not belie the reference to the one-eyed giant. Perhaps 
the original Cyclops also was as sensitive and fearful at 
the core as was the awe-inspiring Potiomkin. Legend has 
made a great deal of the middle syllable of his name, 
“tiom,” which means dark, and has served to accentuate 
the romantic picture of Potiomkin as a villain and a hero. 

Like Pazumovsky who had been the favorite and the 
teputed husband of Empress Elisabeth, Potiomkin was a 
Southerner, a Ukrainian. The men of his family had fol- 
lowed either a military or a cloistered life. His father 
was an obscure captain and an uncle, who had risen to the 
rank of colonel, retired from the army to enter a mon- 
astery. Gregory Potiomkin reversed his uncle’s course. 
He first became a monk or almost became one, having 
spent several years in preparation travelling from one 
monastery to the other. He was well versed in the the- 
ology of the Greek Church and was extremely supersti- 
tious. His orthodoxy was another aspect of her lover 
which Catherine, who prided herself on being a free- 
thinker, did not like to expose. During the first year 
that she lived with him, they made a pilgrimage through 
the old Russian cloisters together. It happened that 
Prince Henry of Prussia was due to pay a visit to Cath- 
erine during these months, but she wrote asking him to 
postpone his visit until the following year. Usually she 
liked to have foreign guests accompany her on her trav- 
els, but this time she did not wish to combine the 
Protestant prince and the Greek theologian in one re- 
ligious pilgrimage. 

Up to the age of thirty-five, when he became the favor- 
ite of the Empress, Potiomkin seems to have had no love 
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affairs and no idea of marriage. He was deeply attached 
to his sister, whom, with her five daughters, Catherine 
kept about the court. With one of his nieces. Countess 
Branicky, Potiomkin was especially intimate. After he 
left the Empress, this niece accompanied him everj^here. 
It was as if, like Catherine, he was morbidly afraid of 
being left alone, and Sashinka Branicky was obliged to 
he always with him. One of the scandals about General 
Potiomkin was that, instead of galloping over the battle- 
field on a war horse like General Suvarov, he usually ap- 
peared driving along in a kibitka with Sashinka at his 
side. In this state, nevertheless, he managed to cover a 
great deal of ground, for few Russians travelled farther 
or more swiftly than did General Potiomkin. And al- 
ways his devoted niece was near at hand. How Sashinka 
found time to marry and have children, as she did, is hard 
to explain. It has been said that her relations with her 
uncle were not above reproach. If it was true that a 
physical intimacy existed, there w’ould have been nothing 
shocking in the circumstances to the Russian Empress 
W’ho had once contemplated marriage vuth her Uncle 
George of Holstein and spoke in later life almost regret- 
fully of the unfulfilled engagement. 

Potiomkin had been one of the original conspirators 
who had helped to make Catherine the Empress. He had 
ridden to Peterhof in her train on that white night in 
1762 when she seized the Czar and imprisoned him. He 
had been one of the guardsmen left in charge of the 
ex-Czar at Ropsha, and he had been present at Peter’s 
death. Alexei Orlov’s letter absolves him from all re- 
sponsibility for the murder. The v’orst that can be said 
of liim in this connection is that with many others, who 
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were likewise not blamed, he also was present. - The Em- 
press did not forget him during the next ten years, for 
she furthered his career by sending him with a letter to 
General Razumovsky, who employed him in the Turkish 
wars. His picture lay dormant in her mind through all 
this time until it began to take on an increased vivid- 
ness by comparison with the actual presence of a Vassil- 
chikov v/hose caresses made her weep. The stories of 
Potiomkin’s wooing give him credit for an amount of 
initiative which he did not have. In Catherine’s con- 
fession, addressed to Potiomkin, she says that she delib- 
erately recalled him to Petersburg, whereas the cur- 
rent story tells how Potiomkin schemed to be sent to 
the Little Mother with a painting and a message and how 
when he got there he impetuously wooed her. The second 
story is the one which the Empress would have much pre- 
ferred to have us believe had her own statements of what 
took place not weakened its credibility. 

“Then came a certain hero,” she wrote. “This hero 
was, through his services and his enduring tenderness, so 
wonderful that as soon as people heard of his arrival they 
began to say that he ought to remain here. They did not 
know of course that we had summoned him secretly by a 
letter, but with the secret intention after his arrival not 
to proceed quite blindly but to investigate whether that 
inclination existed of which Bruce had spoken and which 
many had long suspected ; that is, the kind of inclination 
which I wished that he should have.” 

It is not difficult to picture the impulsive Catherine 
sitting down to her writing-table one fine morning to pen 
the letter which brought Potiomkin to Petersburg as fast 
as a kibitka could carry him. The image of the dark, 
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morose man, biting his nails and glowering at the world, 
which had slept so long at the bottom of the pool, had at 
last risen to the surface and now floated there with a 
sharp commanding vividness. Potiomkin’s time had 
come. The Empress sat down and addressed to the hero 
whose image summoned her the letter which was to be 
the making of his fortune. He came to Petersburg and 
for two years he remained in close attendance on the Em- 
press. He played his part in the Hermitage gatherings 
in his own peculiar way. He was a ventriloquist and 
could imitate to perfection the voices of various animals. 
He could reproduce with uncanny accuracy the voice of 
Catherine herself uttering some characteristic remark. 
This trick hugely delighted the Empress who had also a 
gift for mimicry. In return, she would caterwaul a 
duet witli the Princess Dashkov who, like the Empress, 
was unable to carry a tunc. 

Potiomkin W'as a semi-Tartar in his habits. Slovenly 
and indolent, he would lie on his couch for days clad only 
in a khalat. In the same informal habit he would visit 
the Empress, to the horror of the Europeans and the 
astonishment even of the Russians. Potiomkin fancied 
himself in this informal costume, over and beyond the fact 
that the lazy undress suited the inertia of his tempera- 
Tntmt. The loose khalal was not unlike the TnonasVic robe 
which he had once planned to wear and v/hich now and 
then, when things went wTong between himself and his 
imperial mistress, he thought of putting on again. He 
was friendly with all priests, with whom he spent much 
time, not, it appears, so much in theological discussion, 
though he is said to have excelled in tliis, as in card- 
plajdng and betting. His devotion to the Church is 
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seen in the way that he could stand motionless and decor- 
ous all day while mass was being said. He was not phys- 
ically too lazy for this effort although otherwise so indolent 
that the formalities of Russian court life were too arduous 
for him. 

Many vindictive outre portraits of Catherine’s lover 
have been dra^vn for posterity. Most of them were pro- 
duced by French writers who could not understand a man 
who, notwithstanding all the riches that liis mistress 
placed at his disposal, preferred to live as a Ryzantine 
when he might have Hved as a Parisian. To the sophis- 
ticated French who left most of the written accounts of 
Russia in the eighteenth centurj’', Potiomkin was scarcely 
a Russian ; he was almost an Asiatic. The big one-eyed 
man who sprawled on a couch all day in a bright dressing- 
govm, playing with a handful of unset jewels or listening 
to Plutarch’s Lives which some one read aloud, was a 
strange creature who had deliberately turned his back 
on the civilization of Louis XV and France and who 
yearned only to revive the ancient glories of Alexander 
the Great and Constantinople. 

The mere name of Alexander was an inspiration to 
Catherine and Potiomkin : it had been the name of 
Potiomkin’s father and became the name of Catherine’s 
grandson. It symbolized the magnificent dream which 
united them. Together they would go to Constantinople. 
One day Potiomkin burst forth, as he sprawled on his 
couch and likened to Plutarch’s Lives, “If anyone should 
come today and tell me that I should never go thither, 

I would shoot myself through the head.” In a similar 
mood, though less violent, the satirical Empress threat- 
ened, in case the Swedes bombarded her out of Peters- 
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burg, to set up her capital in Constantinople. If she 
did not revive the Byzantine Empire, she hoped that 
Monsieur Alexander, her grandson, would one daj’ re- 
vive it in her stead. United in their feverish dream, the 
Empress and her lover drove in perfect unison toward 
their common hope. Together they would one day enter 
Constantinople. Por many years they passionately be- 
lieved it; and when they no longer believed it, fhey died. 

4 

Potiomlan, a true son of Ukrainia, was a troubadour. 
He composed a song to his lady which become a popular 
lyric. ^‘As soon as I beheld thee, I thought of thee 
alone; thy lovely eyes captivated me, yet I trembled to 
say I loved. To thee, love subjects every heart, and en- 
chains tliem with the same garlands. But, ah heaven, 
what a torment to love one to whom I dare not declare 
it! One who can never be mine. Cruel gods, w’hy have 
you given her such charms? Or, why did you exalt her 
so liigh? Why did you destine me to love her and her 
alone, her w’hose sacred name will never pass my lips, 
w'hose charming image w'ill never quit my heart.” 

Catherine’s churlish lover was not poor in fancy. He 
could offer tributes to his lady sherwing an imagination 
of no mean order. As he composed lyrics in her honor, 
he could also compose pageants and other exhibitions nf 
great beauty and impressiveness. The famous journey 
to the Crimea was a magnificent processional. Potiora- 
hin’s arrangement of this trip was the work of a poet and 
a dramatist as well as that of a politician and a general. 
It employed all his talents at once. His contrivance of 
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effects along the way has been misunderstood. Hence the 
legend of the “Potiomldn villages,” which according to his 
detractors were mere painted fa9ades overlooking the 
Volga and filled with peasants and cattle who had 
travelled on foot many hundreds of versts in order to 
complete the picture. That history should have blamed 
instead of praising Potiomkin for his artistry shows how 
little his mission in life and his share in Catherine’s gran- 
diose schemes have been understood. Both of them be- 
lieved that the road to Constantinople would one day be 
lined with prosperous villages and that the temporary 
settlements thrown up at so much expense along the 
route would at no great distance in the future become 
permanent establishments. No one was deceived by the 
demonstration of prosperity, unless perhaps it was Po- 
tiomkin himself, who half-way believed in the spectacular 
growth of population induced suddenly by his ovm imag- 
ination aided by Catherine’s rubles. Prince de Ligne, 
who accompanied the Empress on her Crimean journey, 
tried to correct the story at the outset. “They have al- 
ready spread a ridiculous report,” he wrote to France, 
“that villages of cardboard have been distributed along 
our route at intervals of a hundred leagues, that paintings 
of vessels and cannons and cavalry without horses are dis- 
played.” The Prince persisted in his efforts to send 
out to Europe a true description of the Crimean journey ; 
but he fared as all honest and unpicturesque jour- 
nalists are destined to fare. People preferred to be- 
lieve in Potiomkin’s cardboard villages and in the perfidy 
of their contriver who employed in their construction mil- 
lions of the Empress’s owm rubles in order to deceive the 
Empress. The story is still told to show to what ne- 
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burg, to set up her capital in Constantinople. If she 
did not revive the Byzantine Empire, she hoped that 
Monsieur Alexander, her grandson, would one day re- 
vive it in her stead. United in their feverish dream, tlie 
Empress and her lover drove in perfect unison toward 
their common hope. Together they would one day enter 
Constantinople. For many years they passionately be- 
lieved it ; and when they no longer believed it, fliey died. 

4 

Potiomhin, a true son of Ukrainia, was a troubadour. 
He composed a song to his lady which become a popular 
lyric. “As soon as I beheld thee, I thought of thee 
alone; thy lovely eyes captivated me, yet I trembled to 
say I loved. To thee, love subjects every heart, and en* 
chains them with the same garlands. But, ah heaven, 
what a torment to love one to whom I dare not declare 
it ! One who can never be mine. Cruel gods, why have 
you given her such charms? Or, why did you exalt her 
so high? Why did you destine me to love her and her 
alone, her whose sacred name will never pass my lips, 
whose charming image will never quit my heart.” 

Catherine’s churlish lover was not poor in fancy. He 
could offer tributes to his lady showing an imagination 
of no mean order. As he composed lyrics in her honor, 
he could also compose pageants and other exhibitions of 
great beauty and impressiveness. The famous journey 
to the Crimea was a magnificent processional. Potiom- 
kin’s arrangement of this trip was the work of a poet and 
a dramatist as well as that of a politician and a general. 
It employed all his talents at once. His contrivance of 
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farious depths Potiomhin was willing to descend. What 
it really shows is that he was a daring artist who designed 
and executed grandiose effects. ^ 

The Empress’s whole Crimean trip was a theatrical 
enterprise with Potiomlcin as author, producer, and actor. 
It followed soon after the birth of her two grandsons 
whom she at first planned to tahe wdth her though she 
abandoned the idea before the start was made. The pur- 
pose of the journey was ostensibly to inspect the work of 
General Potiomkin as administrator in the South. Its 
actual intention was political, to reconnoitre the way to 
the Orient while hostilities between the Russians and the 
Turks were in abeyance. No one understood this kind 
of political game better than Potiomkin and his mistress. 
Ostentation was the breath of their nostrils and for once 
they had their fill of ft. The Empress and her entourage 
proceeded do^vn the Dnieper in a fleet of twenty boats, 
each of which was named for some tributary of the stream. 
Catherine’s owti vessel was called the Dnieper and was 
fitted out with mirrors and Turkish rugs, while a smooth 
green carpet covered the deck like a meadow. Behind the 
gorgeous Dnieper floated the Bog, the vessel in which 
Potiomkin travelled. Beneath a silken canopy, he 
lounged among Turkish draperies, while Sashinka Bran- 
icky attended him. Behind Potiomkin’s Bog came the 
other eighteen vessels filled with ladies and gentlemen, 
musicians and dancers, cooks and lackeys, who strolled the 
decks and counted the peasants along the shores. The 
whole social life of the palace was transported to the Em- 
press’s fleet; receptions and balls and concerts followed 
cacli other as smoothly and uninterruptedly ns the bends 
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of the flowing river folloAved each other southward. Th^S 
fleet had halcyon weather. 

Most of the boats proceeded to Cherson, passing suc- 
cessfully the rapids which the Russian peasants were 
afraid to navigate. One of the aims of the trip was to quiet 
tliis popular fear by demonstrating a safe passage. The 
laurels remain with Potiomkin for the Empress left 
the fleet and proceeded by carriage along the last stretch 
of the journey. The royal guest who rode in the car- 
riage with her, the son of Maria Theresa and the future 
Emperor of Austria, did not fancy perhaps the idea of 
threading the Dnieper rapids. It seems unlikely that the 
Empress herself avoided the adventure or feared the dan-^- 
ger after she had sailed so blithely and triumphantly 
into the hazards of inoculation. 

At the end of the journey, the excitement was intense. 
All the world had crowded into Cherson to see the Empress 
and her Prince. A room for the night cost a thousand 
rubles and an egg for breakfast cost a florin. Potiom- 
kin was beside himself with joy. He ordered the gates of 
the city to be moved several versts farther out and told 
the Empress this had to be because the throng of visitors 
had decided to remain as a permanent addition to the 
population. He believed it himself and the Empress be- 
lieved it with him. It was May and their dream was at 
fever heat. Looking out over the harbor of Cherson to- 
ward Constantinople they could believe anything. 

They believed that the Empress of Russia was going to 
drive the Turks out of Europe and the rest of Europe 
was going to thank her for her services. In a kibitka 
they drove to the mouth of the Bog and the Empress 
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looked across the narrow water at Turkish land beyond 
and lusted after it. The next day tlu’ee new Russian 
ships were launched in the harbor. Upon the blue ex- 
panse of water they floated down gently and safely from 
their staples. A great triumphal arch had been reared, 
on which was inscribed, in clear beautiful Greek letter- 
ing : “Here lies the way to Constantinople.” The whole 
performance was dramatic and picturesque to the last de- 
gree but not exactly diplomatic. The agents of the 
French government in Constantinople, whose business it 
was to manoeuvre tliere against the designs of Russia, 
must have thought that Catherine and Potiomkin were 
mad. And so they were, a little, but their madness was a 
groat driving force with which mere rational diplomacy 
would have to reckon seriously. 

There was method in the madness of the pair. The 
Empress employed the same Machiavellian technique in 
the acquisition of the Crimea that she had already used 
in Courland and in Poland. Her predatory art was 
chiefly a matter of simple bribery, a method of bargain- 
ing in which no monarcli has ever excelled her. The 
credit, or the blame, for Russia’s acquisition of the Crimea 
usually goes to Potiomkin. He was at least the flawless 
negotiator of his lady’s bargain. Tlie Klian was slowly 
forced into a comer from which he could only escape by 
running straight into the arms of the Empress. This 
was where he found himself in April, 1783, just five years 
after Catherine’s visit to Cherson, while Potiomkin took 
possession of his peninsula in the name of Russia. The 
Khan, fleeing the ^vrath of the Turks, went to Petersburg 
to live on tlie pension of a hundred thousand rubles which 
fhe Little l^Iother of all the Russias had generously given 
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him. Catherine liad at last won possession of tlie ancient 
land of Tauris where Ij^higenia, snatched away from her 
father’s house, once lived and reigned as a priestess among 
barbarians. 

Was it not something like this which had happened to 
the little Fike of Stettin when she became Catherine of 
_ Russia and the priestess of a foreign temple? Catherine 
and Potiomkin restored the ancient name of Tauris to 
the j)eninsula and revived the Greek names of the towns 
and seaports, hoping to call back the Greeks who had 
abandoned their homes to the Tartars. To Potiomkin 
himself the Empress gave the title, Prince of Tauris ; and 
henceforth he swept magnificently through her corre- 
spondence as the Taurian. Every mention of his name 
was invested with the glamour of his heroic exploits. 


Wlien the Empress conquered through diplomac}’’, she 
never knew failure. As an open aggressor, she was not a 
brilliant success. She avoided war as long as possible 
and especially did she avoid war with Western Europe. 
The Swedes forced her into a campaign of defence but 
she much preferred to measure her troops against the 
Orientals. With all her bluster and threats against the 
French Revolution, she failed to come forward with actual 
military support of the intervention which she so loudly 
urged and applauded. The Turkish wars were another 
matter. If they could have been avoided by any possible 
exercise of diplomacy and expenditure of rubles, no mat- 
ter how great, they would never have filled so many pages 
^f history. Unfortunately for Catherine’s kind of pac- 
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defective or deficient and graft and autocracy were every?- 
wliere. The Russians lost their first battles, hut every-o 
body was gay about it. Voltaire wrote to Catherines 
“I see with joy and surprise that this convulsion has in 
no way shahen the composure of that great man whose 
name is Catherine.’’ He might have added that Peter 
the Great with all his six feet seven could not have borne 
the defeat with greater steadfastness and courage. 

The Pforte, instigated by the Prench, declared war 
against the Russians in 1768. The following year Greg- 
ory Potiomldn joined the army under General Rumiant- 
60 V, whom he afterwards displaced as leader of the forces 
against the Turlcs. After five years of undistinguished 
service he was summoned to Petersburg by the Empress 
and stopped there for two years idle in her boudoir. 
Prom this time onward Gregory Potiomhin was a changed 
man. Although he trembled at the sound of guns, he 
could fight the enemy at times with the fierceness of a 
tiger and the cunning of a serpent. At court he went 
about like a savage, barefoot, without breeches, unwashed 
and uncombed. At the front, these simplicities gave 
him a degree of independence beyond the other officers. 
He could live for days on onions alone and the ordinary 
comforts of life meant nothing to him. It was said that 
Potiomldn was in most 'ways a creature of the eleventh 
and not the eighteenth century anyway. When he went 
forth to war his eleventh century side came uppermost 
and found there its congenial expression. He was not 
unhappy at the front except when the guns roared, and 
as long as Sashinka stood by to comfort him he could 
endure even that. 

The first Turkish War should, according to the gen* 
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ffism, Constantinople could not be bought. Tlic Em- 
press and Potiomhin bad gone as far in the conquest of 
the South as Machiavelli could carry them. They had 
acquired by high bidding and sharp dealing Crimea and 
Georgia, the Taurls and Colchis of the ancient Greehs 
redolent with memories of Iphigcnia and Medea and the 
Golden Fleece. 

But the Empress had no thought of stopping there. 
Crimea and Georgia only fed the flame of her passion for 
the East. She watched Constantinople as a cat watches 
a mouse-hole, with a fascinated attention which nothing 
could divert. But France did not want the Russians in 
the temple of Sophia and England was fast coming to 
share this view. If the Empress had been a little less 
concentrated and had watched her mouse-hole a little 
less confidently she would have realized earlier than 
she did the strength of the opposition which wa^ growing 
up against her in Western Europe and which was care- 
fully preparing to defeat her aims. Behind Mustapha 
and the Turks, whom she regarded as the enemy, 
stood a strong wall of diplomacy raised by the western 
powers. Catherine’s phantasy overleaped this wall. For 
her, beyond Constantinople lay only India. She believed 
the way was still as open as it had been for Peter the 
Great when he dreamed of tahing it. 

Tlie dream was now hers, as she was now Peter. She 
conducted her campaign against the Turks as Peter had 
conducted his campaign more tlian half a century before, 
and her preparations for war, imitating his, were in many 
respects even worse. There were not enough recruits for 
the companies ; there were not enough tents for the men ; 
the powder was half dust; all the suppHcs were either 
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defective or deficient and graft and autocracy were everys- 
where. The Russians lost their first battles, but every-« 
body was gay about it. Voltaire wrote to Catherines 
“I see with joy and surprise that this convulsion has in 
no way shaken the composure of that great man whose 
name is Catherine.” He might have added that Peter 
the Great with all his six feet seven could not have borne 
the defeat with greater steadfastness and courage. 

The Pfortc, instigated by tlie French, declared war 
against the Russians in 1768. The following year Greg- 
ory Potiomkin joined the army under General Ruraiant- 
60 V, whom he afterwards displaced as leader of the forces 
against the Turks. After five years of undistinguished 
service he was summoned to Petersburg by the Empress 
and stopped there for two years idle in her boudoir. 
From this time onward Gregory Potiomkin was a changed 
naan. Although he trembled at the sound of guns, he 
could fight the enemy at times with the fierceness of a 
tiger and the cunning of a serpent. At court he went 
about like a savage, barefoot, without breeches, unwashed 
and uncombed. At the front, these simplicities gave 
him a degree of independence beyond the other officers. 
He could live for days on onions alone and the ordinary 
comforts of life meant nothing to him. It was said that 
Potiomkin was in most 'ways a creature of the eleventh 
and not the eighteenth century anyway. When he went 
forth to war his eleventh century side came uppermost 
and found there its congenial expression. He was not 
unhappy at the front except when the guns roared, and 
as long as Sashinka stood by to comfort him he could 
endure even that. 

The first Turkish War should, according to the gen-^ 
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eral expectation, have ended with the Congress of Fok- 
shani. The Empress, lier foreign minister in Peters- 
burg, and especially the Russian minister ip. Constan- 
tinople who happened to be in a Turkish prison awaiting 
peace for his release, were all surprised and disappointed 
at the outcome of the Congress. They had expected a 
satisfactory treaty. But Gregory Orlov, who repre- 
sented Russia, suddenly departed for Petersburg while 
the negotiations were still in the air. A rumor of dis- 
aster in his private affairs had suddenly reached him, 
and fearing that his relations with the Empress were 
threatened he dashed away to reassure himself. We- 
know how suddenly his journey ended, in arrest and 
quarantine at Gatcliina. His nerves were never quite the 
same again, and no wonder. The shock was extreme, 
oven for a military officer and a stalwart man. His 
eccentricities of behaviour increased after this experi- 
ence but they did not begin there. Looking back over 
Orlov’s previous life it is easy to see that his disorganized 
state of mind would have made the peace congress at 
Fokshani a failure even if all the other conditions had 
been favorable. 

The Empress was philosopliical, as well she might be. 
She was obliged again to correspond with the Sultan 
with cannon balls, as she wrote to Voltaire. The war 
dragged on for two years longer, while the handsome 
Vassilchikov occupied Orlov’s apartments and made the 
Empress weep whenever he grew tender. In July, 1774;, 
came the Peace of Kutchuk-Kainardi. Potiomkin signed 
this treaty. He had displaced the unsuccessful Vassil- 
chikov four months before and was now the Empress’s 
envoy to the Turks. She was enchanted with the terms 
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he made. “Ali ! What a good head the man has. He 
has had a greater share than nnjmnc in this peace, and 
tliis sound head of his is as amusing as the devil.” She 
hung lier darling -with blazing orders and collected honors 
for liiin from foreign sovereigns. Potiomhin loved his 
decorations and adored his jewels. There were occasions 
when he pinned the whole exhibit on his velvet coat until 
his chest was panoplied with gold and silver and diamonds. 
In the midst hung a portrait of the Empress at which 
people gazed intentlj’’ while talking to him for they dared 
not gaze at the black patch which he wore over his 03^0. 
This was General Potiomkin on those rare occasions 
when he considered a dressing-gown not admissible. 

During the Second Turkish War, Catherine wrote to 
her lover twice ever}’’ week. In her letters she showered 
him with x)et names as in public she hung him with orders. 
He was lier belovedest, her little love, her gold pheasant, 
her Papa. So she spurred him on to battle with the 
Turks. It was not easy. The Ukrainian either stormed 
ahead or collapsed in moods of desperate discourage- 
ment. There were days when he was ready to evacuate 
the Crimea and to resign his generalship in favor of 
Rxuniantsov, his detested rival. “You are as impatient 
as a five-year-old child,” the Empress chided, “while the 
business entrusted to you demands unshakable patience.” 
The General was subject to frequent relapses to his five- 
year-old emotions and in such moods he was ready to 
abandon all to the Turks if the Empress’s letters had not 
served to restore his aggressiveness. She had urgent 
need to write him twice a week. The Prince of Tauris 
was ready to give up Tauris itself whenever these pessi- 
mistic- moods overcame him. 
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eral expectation, have ended with the Congress of Fok- 
shani. TJie Empress, tier foreign minister in Peters- 
burg, and especially the Russian minister iii Constan- 
tinople who happened to be in a Turkish prison awaiting 
peace for his release, were all surprised and disappointed 
at the outcome of the Congress. They had expected a 
satisfactory treaty. But Gregory Orlov, who repre- 
sented Russia, suddenly departed for Petersburg while 
the negotiations were still in the air. A rumor of dis- 
aster in his private affairs had suddenly reached him, 
and fearing that his relations with the Empress were 
threatened he dashed away to reassure himself. We‘ 
know how suddenly his journey ended, in arrest and 
quarantine at Gatchina. His nerves were never quite the 
same again, and no wonder. The shock was extreme, 
even for a military officer and a stalwart man. His 
eccentricities of behaviour increased after this experi- 
ence but they did not begin there. Looking back over 
Orlov’s previous life it is easy to see that his disorganized 
state of mind would have made the peace congress at 
Fokshani a failure even if all the other conditions had 
been favorable. 

The Empress was philosophical, as well she might be. 
She was obliged again to correspond with the Sultan 
with cannon balls, as she wrote to Voltaire. The w’ar 
dragged on for two years longer, while the handsome 
Vassilchikov occupied Orlov’s apartments and made the 
Empress weep whenever he grew tender. In July, 
came the Peace of Kutchuk-Kainardi. Potiomkin signed 
this treaty. He had displaced the unsuccessful Vassil- 
chikov four months before and was now the Empress’s 
envoy to the Turks. She was enchanted witli the terms 
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he made. “All! What a good head the man has. He 
has had a greater share than anyone in this peace, and 
this sound liead of his is as amusing as the devil.” She 
hung lier darling ivith blazing orders and collected honors 
for him from foreign sovereigns. Potiomhin loved his 
decorations and adored his jewels. There were occasions 
when he pinned the whole exhibit on his velvet coat until 
his chest was panoplied with gold and silver and diamonds. 
In the midst hung a portrait of the Empress at which 
people gazed intently while talking to him for they dared 
not gaze at the black jiatch which he wore over his eye. 
This was General Potiomkin on those rare occasions 
when he considered a dressing-gown not admissible. 
During the Second Turkish War, Catherine wrote to 
her lover twice every week. In her letters she showered 
him with pet names as in public she hung him with orders. 
He was her belovedest, her little love, her gold pheasant, 
her Papa. So she spurred him on to battle with the 
Turks. It was not easy. The Ukrainian either stormed 
ahead or collapsed in moods of desperate discourage- 
ment. There were days when he was ready to evacuate 
the Crimea and to resign his generalship in favor of 
Rumiantsov, his detested rival. “You are as impatient 
as a five-year-old child,” the Empress chided, “while the 
business entrusted to you demands unshakable patience.” 
The General was subject to frequent relapses to his five- 
year-old emotions and in such moods he was ready to 
abandon all to the Turks if the Empress’s letters had not 
served to restore his aggressiveness. She had urgent 
need to write him twice a week. The Prince of Tauris 
was ready to give up Tauris itself whenever these pessi' 
mistic moods overcame him. 
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The Empress was distressed by the terrible cost of war. 
She discovered that it was even more expensive than di- 
plomacy and bribery. Up to the unpleasantness with 
the Turhs, she had managed to get her way by means of 
money and lively military display. But it seemed that 
actual warfare demanded an additional expenditure of 
treasure. She complained to the sculptor, Palconet, 
“To make war three things are necessary : money, money, 
money.“ Yet she was always able to find the wherewithal 
to carry on and keep her three quarrelsome generals, 
Potiomkin, Suvarov, and Rumiantsov, active in the field. 

She built a fleet and planned to sweep the Black Sea 
with it. The Russians, in spite of the efforts of Great 
peter, had never become navigators, a deficiency which 
obliged her to import her naval officers from England. 
The sclieme was easily carried out. The English were 
employable and adjustable, and all went well until the 
Empress had the idea, inspired from Paris by Dr. Ben- 
jamin Franklin, of adding the American naval officer, 
John Paul Jones, to her forces. The American hero’s 
exploits resounded at the moment through Europe while 
he himself was sojourning in Paris, rather lonely, very 
famous, and extremely hard up. The Empress met his 
terms, which were sufficiently high, for Jones was a good 
bargainer, and the American was soon sailing a Russian 
ship on the Black Sea. But luck, it seems, had deserted 
the little man. He not only played an undistinguished 
part in the Turkish wars but left Russia under the shadow 
of a personal scandal, invented, his defenders said, by 
British officers serving under Catherine who resented the 
presence of the colonial in the same navy with them- 
selves. However, tliat may be, ho earned no honorable 
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mention in Russia and the histoi*}’' of that country gives 
no credit to John Paul Jones for lielping to win the 
Turkisli Wars. 

In June, 1788, Catlierine’s fleet won the battle of Ot- 
chakov. Tlie victory made a great impression on Europe 
and even Frederick the Great spoke of it respectfully. 
Was the Empress really marching toward India.? She 
believed that she was marching toward Constantinople at 
least and that the Prince of Tauris would enter the 
Turkish city within the year. But France and Prussia 
and England thought otherwise. English policy was 
well clarified by now and was neatly expressed in a book 
on Russia published by an English captain in the year 
1790. “The Turks,” he said, “happily for us, are not a 
commercial people; we cannot do without those valuable 
articles which their soil produces almost spontaneously; 
and the Turks, like the easy possessor of a very rich 
mine, allow us to enrich ourselves at our pleasure. Three 
per cent, duty equally on all exports and imports is, with 
little exception, their only restriction to Europeans en- 
gaged in their trade. Would the Empress be equally 
moderate, if in possession of the fertile region.? Believe 
me, she would not.” 

It appeared that Europe did not vdsh to be cleansed of 
the Turks by Catherine the Great. The easy-going Mus- 
sulman with his three per cent, duty had great advantages 
over a Christian monarch like the Russian Empress. 
The representatives of Protestant Europe in Constanti- 
nople put their heads together and backed up Turkish 
diplomacy in the south while the King of Sweden 
prepared to invade Russia on the north. The Swedish 
invader was Gustavus III, the son of the Princess Ulrica 
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whose go^vn had once been offered to Princess Pike to 
make her presentable at the German court. Ulrica’s son 
had a curious relationship with Cousin Catherine of Rus- 
sia. He paid friendly visits and wrote flattering letters 
to her and then made war on her. As soon as the treaty 
was signed, he wrote and asked her to forget their differ- 
ences, “like a storm that has passed.” The passing storm, 
however, had shaken the Empress as she had seldom been 
shaken. She was not prepared to carry on war on two 
fronts and the Swedish invasion had made the Turkish 
Wars no longer endurable. “If you wish to roll a stone 
from my heart,” she wrote to PotJomkin on the Turkish 
front, “if you wish to free me from a heavy nightmare, 
then send a courier at once to the army with instructions 
to begin operations immediately by sea and by land; 
otherwise you will drag out this war still longer and that 
you can wish just as little as I.” 

Pbtiomkin was unable to make an attack or to con- 
clude a treaty. He had reached the same state of mind 
which had rendered Gregory Orlov incompetent to nego- 
tiate terms with the Turks at Fokshani in 1T72. Or- 
lov’s mental inertia on that occasion had caused the first 
Turkish War to drag on two years longer. The history 
of Orlov was repeated by Potiomkin in 1791. Potiora- 
kin’s relations with the Empress were threatened in that 
year as Orlov’s had been threatened in 1772. Potiom- 
kin felt that it was time for him to go to Petersburg and 
dismiss “the little black boy” who seemed to be settling 
into his place there with an air of pennanencc. 

As soon as Potiomkin departed from the field, Prince 
Repnin took command and brought the second Turkish 
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War to a speedy close. The treaty of Jassy was signed 
at the end of 1791. But Potiomhin was already dead. 

6 

The myth about Catherine the Great relates that she 
had three hundred lovers. The same legend is attached 
to the Empress Elisabeth and the mother of Sergei 
Saltikov. It belongs to the Russian fable. 

There is no need to speculate on the number of lovers 
that Catherine had ; she has herself told us the facts. Be- 
sides her husband, there were twelve. After she became 
Empress she made no secret of her love affairs, but rather 
the contrary. The only place where any vagueness ex- 
ists is in the beginning before the birth of Paul. Her 
German biographer, Gertrud Kircheisen, as well as Bil- 
bassov, thinks that her early intimacy with Andrei 
Chernichev must have gone farther than she admits in her 
memoirs. Chernichev was banished from the court on 
her account and Catherine’s letters to him, discovered in 
later years, suggest that their relations were not merely 
platonic. But Catherine’s memoirs are not the only evi-. 
dence we have concerning her lovers. Her confession to 
Potiomldn leaves him out. In this document, which has 
all the marks of a genuine confession, she tells Potiom- 
kin that he is the fifth. The favorites of Catherine as 
Empress were a public institution and their number was 
certainly no secret. After Potiomkin there were seven. 

They were: Zavadovsky, her secretary, who was one 
of the’ most intellectual of her lovers and minister 
of public instruction under her grandson, Alexander I; 
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whose go>vn had once been offered to Princess Pihe to 
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ences, ‘flike a storm that has passed.” The passing storm, 
howe% er, had shaken the Empress as she had seldom been 
shaken. She was not prepared to carry on war on two 
fronts and the Swedish invasion had made the Turkish 
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Zoritch, the Serbian, who afterwards founded a school 
for boys in the country; Rimsky-Korsahov, a sergeant 
of the guards, the most beautiful and the most stupid of 
them all, who ordered a library to fit the shelves of his 
house; Lanskoy, with whom she is said to have had only 
platonic relations and who died in her arms; Yerraalov, 
the ‘‘white nigger” whom Potiomkin dismissed from the 
palace on a day’s notice ; Mamonov, a man of some ability, 
who married one of her court ladies and eliminated him- 
self from office; and Plato Zubov, the young man of 
twenty-four who became her lover when she was sixty and 
lived with her until her death. 

Altogether there were thirteen men with whom the 
Empress made, so to speak, twelve unhappy marriages. 
The Russians accepted her arrangements without much 
comment; the irregularity of her relationships did not 
trouble them. Wliat did scandalize them, however, was 
the frequency with which she changed the incumbent of 
the office. She would dismiss her Adjutant General one 
day and install another the next day, and her fickleness 
seemed to increase with her years. 

There were a few things which all her lovers had in 
common. They were tall, well-built men and graced a 
military uniform to perfection. It is true that so long 
ns they remained in office as favorites they were obliged to 
lend an idle life and forego all active service; only scx 
dentary occupations were possible for them. But witli 
two or three exceptions, the men were not intellectual. 
The Adjutant-General’s main duty was to wear his clothes 
well and give his arm to tlie Empress. He was an officer 
on leave. At the age of fifty, the restless woman was 
capable of falling in love witii a military uniform at first 
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sight, as she did wlien she espied llimsky-Korsahov among 
ihe guards at the palace gates. She was as susceptible 
to an imposing military figure as anj’^ German backfisch 
Was in the day before the groat war abolished the tempta- 
tion. The Empress was herself once a German bac/r- 
fscli in a military garrison where her father, the Prince 
of Anhalt-Zerbst, was commandant. He was a tall 
man and a handsome one, rather silent and stupid pre- 
sumably but ever}' inch a military officer wlio graced his 
uniform. Old memories of that impressive Prince, her 
father, sometimes rose within her, when she beheld her 
favorite in all the glory of his uniform and the decora- 
tions which she had pinned upon him. No doubt the 
stiff old Prince had been rather splendid in his time. 

Among the seven successors of Potiomkin, Sasha Lan- 
skoy espcciall}^ stands out. He was a young man of taste 
if not of intellect. In all the enterprises of the Empress 
which required artistic judgment Lanskoy had a con- 
tribution to make and made it. ‘ He was capable of en- 
joying her correspondence with Grimm and of being 
a real companion to his mistress. She was fifty-one and 
Lanskoy was twenty-two when he became her lover. He 
was a poor officer of the horse guards. Like all her 
favorites, he had nothing and she gave him all. For four 
years he flourished under her maternal care, a sensitive 
youth much liked and respected by those about the court. 
Then in June, 1784, he fell desperately ill. The physi- 
cian who hastened from the city to attend him at Czarskoe 
Selo said that he had angina and would die. This was 
ten days before his death occurred. Catherine nursed 
him day and night, passionately fighting for his life until 
at last the young man died in her arms. 
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The Empress resolved to remain a wido’sv. She would 
live without a lover and comfort herself with her little 
grandson Alexander. For a whole year, she moped in 
solitude, shutting herself up in her chamber and valiantly 
trying to endure her loneliness. She strove to fortify 
her resolution by poring over a book by a famous 
German hypochondriac entitled “Uber die Einsamkeit.’^ 
To Zimmcrraann, the author, she sent a ring and a por- 
trait of herself, in grateful acknowledgment of his words 
on the solitary life. But neither the book nor her corre- 
spondence with Zimmermann was able to keep her always 
faithful to her vows. Her struggles to get on without a 
lover became more and more pathetic until after a year 
of sacrifice sht installed Yermalov in the apartments of 
the favorite. 

Her trial of suttee after Lanskoy’s death is often 
brought forward to show that Catherine at last experi- 
enced love in the true meaning of the word. But the 
English Ambassador who wrote after her death that she 
had died “a stranger to love” perhaps came nearer to the 
truth. The woman w’ho had had twelve lovers never 
learned to love. Death overtook her while she was still 
trying to learn. 


7 

When Potiomkin came up to Petersburg in the spring 
to “have a tooth out,” ns he said, meaning thereby to dis- 
possess Zubov, he growled his usual thunders in advance. 
But the elderly Empress was infatuated with her young 
lover and refused to drive him forth at Potiomkin’s bid' 
ding. It was the first time that Potiomkin had felt him- 
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self wholly powerless in'this situation and the disturbance 
within him was acute. Since bluster and threats were 
of no avail, though witli all previous rivals they had suf- 
ficed, he fell back upon his prowess as a wooer. The 
Prince of Tauris would win his lady back as he had 
won lier fifteen years before. He would turn poet and 
troubadour as he had been in the springtime of their love. 
At that time Potionikin had been an impecunious officer 
who could only afford to VTite verses to lay at his mis- 
tress’s feet. Now he was a Prince with princely riches at 
his command. The Empress loved gaiet}’^ and merry- 
making on a grand scale. Potiomkin decided to give her 
such- an entertainment as Petersburg had never seen, and 
to stake all on the outcome. 

The Prince had built a magnificent palace near the 
court of his Empress. He had adorned it with the rich- 
est materials of the South. His oriental furnishings and 
treasures would have inspired the great Alexander him- 
self with envy. In a vast room strevm with Persian rugs, 
his guests dined from Persian glass and golden dishes of 
Russian workmanship. Potiomkin’s cook was a person 
wholly different from the botchers whom the Empress em- 
ployed in her kitchen. His cook was famous for making 
the best sterlet soup in Russia, and his master had been 
known to send a military officer two thousand versts to 
fetch him a tureen of it. In short, the Prince’s table was 
such a table as had never before been spread in Russia 
and probably never since. He used his military officers 
to fetch and carry for his cook. They brought oysters 
from Riga, melons from Astrakhan, and grapes from the 
Crimea. The first oranges ever eaten in Russia were 
served on Potiomkin’s table. Even Frederick the Great, 
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XI 

CATHEBINE BECOMES A GRAND- 
MOTHER 

Over a mantelpiece in the palace of Gatchina hangs a por- 
trait of Paul I as a boy of ten. It is the only one of his 
portraits which bears a resemblance to his mother. Of 
all the artists who painted him, this one alone seems to 
have caught an aspect of the Grand Duke which suggests 
the Empress. Fleeting it must have been, for Paul grew 
up to be strikingly unlike liis maternal parent. He was 
destined to ad^ertise by his face and figure to all the 
world the anonymous paternity which had produced him. 

Catherine was annoyed by Paul’s appearance and dis- 
position, inherited as they were from his father’s family. 
It offended her that he should turn out to be so com- 
pletely a Saltikov. That her son derived so little from 
herself seemed a perversity of fortune. She reflected 
a great deal on the subject. “My God,’* she burst out 
in one of her letters to Grimm, ‘hvhy do children so often 
resemble their fathers when it would be better to resemble 
their mothers? That is not common sense; dame Nature 
is often a blockhead. One day I shall write a desserla- 
tion on that, which I shall dedicate to you.** She did not 
write the dissertation for Grimm, although dissertations 
in general were mucli in her line. She dipped into scien- 
tific research from time to time with impressive results. 
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Her contributions to comparative philology have won rec- 
ognition from scholars in that field; but her contem- 
plated study of inheritance of characteristics was never 
carried out. She never got beyond posing the question, 
to which, however, she repeatedly returned without ever 
pushing onward to any kind of theory. She bred dogs 
and observed that they showed the same tendency as hu- 
man beings in this respect. “Witness Sir Tom Ander- 
son,” she said of her favorite hound, “all his family re- 
sembles him. The same spirit, the same taste, the same 
figure, the same physiognomy, the same tendency.” She 
was puzzled and resentful. 

Catherine was estranged from her son Paul from the 
day of Ills birth. Deprived of all opportunity to express 
her maternal feelings by the Empress’s theft, she had no 
actual experience of motherhood. Painful associations 
clustered around the infancy of this over-precious child, 
Catherine had been deserted by her first lover who openly 
replaced her by unworthy rivals. She hated Saltikov, 
as she afterwards learned not to hate any of her favorites 
after their affair had run its course. The child whom she 
saw once a week in his fox-fur cradle reminded her of 
bitter disillusionment. As he grew older, his querulous 
disposition, his under-sized stature, his wizened skin, his 
baldness, and his ugly nose all helped to make him seem 
alien to his mother. He was a cringing, sickly boy 
of whom it was difficult to be proud. She had produced 
him at such a cost and he represented such an inferior 
triumph after all. As human material he was in the 
same class as Peter the Third, from which many his- 
torians have argued that Paul was Peter’s son and a gen- 
uine descendant of the Romanovs. 
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Catherine’s second son and her first child by Orlov, 
Prince Bobrinsky, also failed to inherit the genius of his 
mother. He was brought up under the Empress’s super- 
vision by an Italian tutor. Admiral Bibas, and as a young 
man was a ne’er-do-well and a waster. His mother sent 
him on a tour through Europe and the gay young 
Prince of the Beaver-skin left a trail of debts behind him 
in city after city. Finally the exasperated Empress had 
him arrested and interned in Higa, after which history 
knows him no more. He was a spendthrift, like both his 
parents, but he had none of the mental and moral handi- 
caps of Grand Duke Paul. After his public disgrace in 
Biga, he returned to Bussia and led an unambitious and* 
uneventful life. He married and left descendants in 
whom history takes no interest. 

The chief part which Bobrinskj played in the drama 
of his mother’s life was to heighten the conflict which al- 
ways existed between Catherine and her first-born. There 
was a moment in the Empress’s life when she thought of 
marrying Gregory Orlov but was suddenly checked in 
her intentions by the enemies of the Orlovs and the op- 
position of Panin. Count Panin, who wanted from the 
first to make Paul emperor, became suddenly energetic 
when he suspected that the Empress wished to legitimatize 
Bobrinsky. Even after the danger of the marriage had 
been averted, this bastard Prince still hovered threaten- 
ingly in the background, well cared for by the Empress, 
his mother, a permanent object of suspicion to Count 
Panin and of fear to the Grand Duke Paul. This boy 
who trembled for his life could find no reassurance in the 
existence of a rival half-brother as long os he kept liis 
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health and liis mother’s favor. The young Bobrinsky, 
like everything else in their environment, contributed to 
the estrangement between Catherine and her heir. 

Wiien Catherine became Empress, one of her first con- 
cerns was to provide for the education of the Grand Duke 
Paul. She selected no less a person for the post than 
d’Alembert. But the French scholar declined her invita- 
tion. The Empress would not take no for an answer; 
she stooped to conquer. “I know you too well for a 
good man,” she wrote, “to ascribe your refusal to vanity. 
I know that the sole motive of it is the desire for peace 
and leisure to cultivate letters and the friendship of those 
whom you esteem. But what is there in this objection? 
Come with all your friends. I promise both them and you 
every convenience and advantage that depends upon me ; 
and perhaps you will find more liberty and ease here than 
in your native country. You refused the invitation of 
the King of Prussia, notwithstanding your obligations to 
him. But that Prince has no son. I admit to you that 
I have the education of my son so much at heart, and I 
think you so necessary to it, that perhaps I press you with 
too much earnestness. Excuse my indiscretion for the 
sake of its occasion ; and be assured that it is my esteem 
for you that makes me so urgent.” 

This petitioning of d’Alembert brought one of the 
sharpest humiliations of her life. D’Alembert steadfastly 
refused. Privately he uttered a sarcastic remark which 
travelled far. In Russia, he said, people died too easily 
of colic, it was better to remain in France. The Em^ 
press never forgave him this sly reference to her mani* 
festo concerning Peter’s untimely end. A decade or more 
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afterwards, when slie was engaged in the invasion of 
Poland, a group of French professors living there fell 
into her hands and were interned at Kiev. D’Alembert, 
remembering his old prestige with the Empress, at- 
tempted to secure their release by sending a personal 
petition to the Russian Empress, but she turned a deaf 
ear to his intercession. The distressed scholar at last 
appealed to Voltaire who succeeded in getting only a cold 
reply from the Empress. She said that the French pro- 
fessors were doing very well in Russia and would stay 
there for tlie present. Slie implied that d’Alembert, who 
had thought tliat people died too easily of colic in this 
barbarous land, might now see for himself how well 
people could live there. The professors were being 
cared for and would remain interned until the Empress 
found leisure to release them. Their period of intern- 
ment was probably not greatly prolonged by d’Alembert’s 
appeal. 

When the Empress’s efforts to import higher education 
for her son shattered on this embarrassing passage be- 
tween herself and the Frcncli encyclopaedist, she gave up 
all further attempts to improve on Panin’s pedagogy. 
Her opinion of the lazy Count as an educator was not 
liigh but it was probably as high as he deserved. Never- 
theless she left him in possession of the field. ‘*At that 
time,” she commented, “everybody believed that if Panin 
did not educate him, the Grand Duke would be lost.” 
Panin remained in exclusive charge as governor until 
Paul’s marriage took place. He continued liis watchful- 
ness even after that from his post os head of the College 
of Foreign Affairs until Prince Orlov died in 1783. For 
twenty years, Panin’s chief interest in life had been to 
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watcli and circumvent this man whom he regarded as the 
dangerous enemy of his Grand Duke. Panin had failed 
to save the Czar when he had piteously kissed his hand and 
pleaded and he could never forgive himself for that fail- 
ure. He felt to blame for Peter’s death and was therefore 
obliged to hate, suspect, and persecute Gregory Orlov. 
After Orlov’s death he no longer had an incentive to live. 
The sensitive old man soon followed his arch-enemy into 
the grave. The Empress was bereaved at the same time 
of two of her oldest and nearest friends. 

2 

Compelled to leave Paul’s education alone, she waited 
impatiently for the time to marry him. She resolved to 
be less hasty than the Empress Elisabeth, who had mar- 
ried her nephew at sixteen against the doctor’s advice. 
Catherine waited until her son had reached the age of 
eighteen before she sought a wife for him. Relations be- 
tween the mother and son improved considerably during 
Paul’s eighteenth summer. They spent the warm season 
together in Czarskoe Selo and the Empress for the first 
time made a companion of her son. A new sympathy 
grew up between them; the long estrangement seemed to 
be over at last. It is easy to account for Catherine’s new 
interest in Paul. Presumably she had been told that it 
would be safe to go ahead and marry him. The young 
man found himself taken to his mother’s bosom with unex- 
pected warmth. Those who looked on thought this was 
the beginning of a friendliness at last between the mother 
and son, but the happy condition was not destined to last 
long. Eor once their interests coincided. Paul wanted 
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appealed to Voltaire who succeeded in getting only a cold 
reply from the Empress. She said that the French pro- 
fessors were doing very well in Russia and would stay 
there for the present. She implied that d’Alembert, who 
had thought that people died too easily of colic in this 
barbarous land, might now see for himself how well 
people could live there. The professors were being 
cared for and would remain interned until the Empress 
found leisure to release them. Their period of intern- 
ment was probably not greatly prolonged by d’Alembert’s 
appeal. 

When the Empress’s efforts to import higher education 
for her sou shattered on this embarrassing passage be- 
tween herself and the French encyclopjedist, she gave up 
all further attempts to improve on Panin’s pedagogy. 
Her opinion of the lazy Count as an educator was not 
high but it was probably as high as he deserved. Never- 
theless she left him in possession of the field. “At that 
time,” she commented, “everybody believed that if Panin 
did not educate him, the Grand Dube would be lost.” 
Panin remained in exclusive charge as governor until 
Paul’s marriage took place. He continued his watchful- 
ness even after that from his post as head of the College 
of Foreign Affairs until Prince Orlov died in 1783. For 
tnenty years, Panin’s chief interest in life had been to 
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watch and circumvent this man whom he regarded as the 
dangerous enemy of his Grand Duhe. Panin had failed 
to save the Czar when he had piteously kissed his hand and 
pleaded and he could never forgive himself for that fail- 
ure. Pie felt to blame for Peter’s death and was therefore 
obliged to liate, suspect, and persecute Gregory Orlov. 
After Orlov’s death he no longer had an incentive to live. 
The sensitive old man soon followed his arch-enemy into 
the grave. The Empress was bereaved at the same time 
of two of her oldest and nearest friends. 

Compelled to leave Paul’s education alone, she waited 
impatiently for the time to marry him. She resolved to 
be less hasty than the Empress Elisabeth, who had mar- 
ried her nephew at sixteen against the doctor’s advice. 
Catherine waited until her son had reached the age of 
eighteen before she sought a wife for him. Relations be- 
tween the motlier and son improved considerably during 
Paul’s eighteenth summer. They spent the warm season 
together in Czarskoe Selo and the Empress for the first 
time made a companion of her son. A new sympathy 
grew up between them ; the long estrangement seemed to 
be over at last. It is easy to account for Catherine’s new 
interest in Paul. Presumably she had been told that it 
would be safe to go ahead and marry him. The young 
man found himself taken to his mother’s bosom with unex- 
pected warmth. Those who looked on thought this was 
the beginning of a friendliness at last between the mother 
and son, but the happy condition was not destined to last 
long. Eor once their interests coincided. Paul wanted 
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a wife and his mother wanted him to marry. In all other 
situations of life which preceded and follcAved this halcyon 
interlude the two were ever in conflict. 

The Empress surveyed ndth a critical eye tlie German 
supply of Princesses. Some not too powerful Prince’s 
daughter after her own image was the object of her 
Search. At last she selected a mother with tlu'ce daugh- 
ters and invited all three sisters to Russia that the Grand 
Duke might choose among them. In the old days when 
the Russian Czarevich wished to marry a Russian prin- 
cess, it was customary for the eligible damsels to seat 
themselves in two long rows in the Kremlin palace wliile 
the young heir passed between them, looking to right and 
left, until he chose his bride. This ancient custom was in 
the Empress’s thoughts when she invited the Landgravine 
of Hessen-Darrastadfc to bring her three daughters to 
Petersburg. 

Catherine was proud to be able to TiTite to Prince 
Henry of Prussia, wlio had also planned to visit her, that 
his visit would have to be postponed because his apart- 
ments ATould be needed for the young Princesses and Uieir 
mother. “I may say to you in confidence, with the indis- 
cretion that is natural to ladies, that these apartment 
are destined tin’s summer for Madame the Landgravine 
of Hessen-Darmstadt.” If Prince Henry then so far be- 
trayed her confidence as to inform his royal brother, 
Prederick the Great, that the Empress of Russia was 
about to marry her son and heir, the indiscretion of the 
Empress would be justified. Tliat the King of Prussia 
had no son was a fact she liked to dwell upon. She was al- 
ways in one way or another the rival of tlie Prussian mon- 
arch and in becoming a parent she had outstripped liim. 
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Paul was about to continue the Romanov dynasty as his 
mother had done before him, while 'the childless old King 
of Potsdam, aging in solitude, could point to no such 
happy line of succession. Like the late Russian Em- 
press, he was obliged to make the best of a nephew as an 
heir. 

The Landgravine of PIcssen-Darmstadt came to Peters- 
burg with her three daughters and went away again with 
two of them. The betrothal and marriage were rather 
hastjr and not xoarticularly ga3^ The new Grand Duch- 
ess, re-baptized as Natalie Alexeievna, was not a vivid 
personality and her short life in Russia left no legends. 
It was an unhappy marriage from the beginning and 
lasted but three years, at the end of wliich Natalie died 
in childbirth. Just what happened to the young wife 
during these years is a story that no one has told. Paul’s 
complaints of Natalie show that he must have behaved 
very badly toward her. While this marriage lasted, his 
disposition took on a fixed habit of depression. Scarcely 
twenty years old, he succumbed to pessimistic moods 
from which he looked to his wife in vain to extract liim. 
As Natalie had not the gift of lighting up his “papillons 
noirs,” his favorite name for them, he settled more and 
more stubbornly in the black depths of miserable self- 
pity. Frequently he wept. 

No doubt his mother had her moments of anxiety be- 
cause the marriage did not produce a grandchild at once. 
In the third year, hoAvever, the Grand Duchess became 
pregnant; the hopes of the Empress were at last to be 
realized. Catherine made preparations for the lying-in 
to take place in Petersburg, where Czars might be 
born although they might not be crowned. In the 
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a wife and his mother wanted him to marry. In all other 
situations of life which preceded and follcA^'ed this halcyon 
interlude the two were ever in conflict. 

The Empress surveyed with a critical eye the German 
supply of Princesses. Some not too powerful Prince’s 
daughter after her own image was the object of her 
search. At last she selected a mother with three daugh- 
ters and invited all three sisters to Russia that the Grand 
Duke might choose among them. In the old days when 
the Russian Czarevich wished to marry a Russian prin- 
cess, it was customary for the eligible damsels to seat 
themselves in two long rows in the Kremlin palace while 
the young heir passed between them, looking to right and 
left, until he chose his bride. This ancient custom was in 
the Empress’s thoughts when she invited the Landgravine 
of Hessen-Darrastadt to bx'ing her three daughters to 
Petersburg. 

Catherine was proud to be able to write to Prince 
Henry of Prussia, who had also planned to visit her, that 
his visit would have to he postponed because his apart- 
ments would be needed for tlie young Princesses and their 
mother. “I may say to you in confidence, with the indis- 
cretion that is natural to ladies, that these apartments 
are destined this summer for Madame the Landgravine 
of Hessen-Harmstadt.” If Prince Henry then so far be- 
trayed her confidence as to inform his royal brother, 
Frederick the Great, that the Empress of Russia was 
about to marry her son and heir, the indiscretion of the 
Empress would be justified. That tlie King of Prussia 
had no son was a fact she liked to dwell upon. She was al- 
ways in one way or another tlic rival of the Prussian mon- 
arch and in becoming a parent she had outstripped liimt 
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Paul was about to continue the Romanov dynasty di.3 his 
mother had done before him, while 'the childless old King 
of Potsdam, aging in solitude, could point to no such 
happy line of succession. Like the late Russian Em- 
press, he was obliged to make the best of a nephew as an 
heir. 

The Landgravine of Hessen-Darmstadt came to Peters- 
burg with her three daughters and went away again with 
two of them. The betrothal and marriage were rather 
hasty and not particularly gay. The new Grand Duch- 
ess, re-baptized as Natalie Alexeievna, was not a vivid 
personality and her short life in Russia left no legends. 
It was an unhappy marriage from the beginning and 
lasted but three years, at the end of which Natalie died 
in childbirth. Just what happened to the young wife 
during these years is a story that no one has told. Paul’s 
complaints oJf Natalie show that he must have behaved 
very badly toward her. While this marriage lasted, his 
disposition took on a fixed habit of depression. Scarcely 
twenty years old, he succumbed to pessimistic moods 
from which he looked to his wife in vain to extract liim. 
As Natalie had not the gift of lighting up his “papillons 
noirs,” his favorite name for them, he settled more and 
more stubbornly in the black depths of miserable self- 
pity. Frequently he wept. 

No doubt his mother had her moments of anxiety be- 
' cause the marriage did not produce a grandchild at once. 
In the third year, however, the Grand Duchess became 
pregnant; the hopes of the Empress were at last to be 
realized. Catherine made preparations for the lying-in 
to take place in Petersburg, where Czars might be 
born although they might not be crowned. In tho 
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springtime of 1776, she expected the son of her son. The 
fatal outcome of Natalie’s lying-in was described by the 
Empress in one of her most characteristic letters. The 
swiftness and vividness of her narrative reflect the sure 
movement of lier spirit. In this letter we see her moving 
through a crisis as she moved through every crisis of a 
life that was so extraordinarily rich in danger and risks. 
It mirrors that acceptance of facts which enabled her to 
pass tlirough murder at Peterhof and to emerge almost 
unscathed by comparison with temperaments like Orlov 
and Panin. In Catherine’s make-up was some of that 
tough fibre which enabled Alexei, the head of the Orlov 
clan, to profit by his crimes while others far less guilty 
than himself did morbid penance on his behalf. 

the 10th of April,” wrote Catherine to Grimm, ‘*at 
four o’clock in the morning, my son came to find me be- 
cause his wife perceived the pains of confinement. I 
leaped out of bed and ran to her. I found her much tor- 
mented but nothing beyond the ordinary. Time and 
patience would end the affair. A mid-wife and a skilful 
surgeon aided her. . . . Monday passed in waiting and 
in a similar condition, very disturbing. . , . The doc- 
tors* conference produced no new expedients or assuage- 
ment. On Tuesday they demanded my physician and an 
old accoucheur to renew their consultation. . . . They 
decided to save the mother, as the infant was probably 
dead ; instruments were employed ; a combination of un- 
fortunate circumstances, occasioned by malformation and 
divers accidents, made all lliat human science could do on 
Wednesday useless. On Thursday the Grand Duchess 
received the sacrament. Prince Henry suggested his 
physician ; he was admitted but he agreed >7ith his con- 
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freres. On Thursday the Princess gave up the ghost at 
five o’clock in the evening. Today she has been cut open 
in the presence of thirteen physicians and surgeons who 
found that it was a unique and irremediable case. , , . 

^‘Twenty-four hours before the death of the Grand 
Duchess, I sent to ask Prince Henry, for my own relief, 
to take charge of the Grand Duke. He came and has 
not left him since. He endures his profound chagrin 
with composure but today he has taken a fever. Since 
the death of his wife, I have picked him up and brought 
him here [Czarskoe Selo]. 

“Imagine me, who am tearful by temperament; I have 
seen someone die without shedding a tear. I said to my- 
self: If you cry, the others will sob; if you sob, the 
others will swoon ; and everybody will lose their heads and 
be at their wits’ end; all of which will be irrespon- 
sible. ...” 

While the widowed Grand Duke still lay in ruins, his 
mother set about finding a new wife for him. She has 
been reproached for her unseemly haste in the matter. 
Bruckner says critically that even while Natalie was dy- 
ing, the Empress’s thoughts were occupied wth a second 
marriage for her son. Of this there is not the least 
doubt. Three years of marriage had ended in a still-' 
birth ; much time had been lost already and the business- 
like Empress saw no reason for losing any more. She 
had maternal and imperial interests at stake, and match- 
making was a chore like any other, something to be done 
with as little delay as possible. It was apparent that the 
Grand Duke, who had gone to pieces in the crisis and who 
developed a fever afterwards, was unable to do anything 
on his own behalf. He had no more initiative to bring 
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to the making of a second marriage than he had brought 
to the first. He would have to be inducted into matri- 
mony once again. 

Catherine took counsel with Prince Henry of Prussia, 
who happened to be in Petersburg at this dismal time. 
The death of Natalie made it impossible for the Empress 
to entertain her guest with the same elaborate festivities 
W’ith which his former sojourn had been celebrated. 
Prince Henry protested that he was not at all bored, 
which the apologetic hostess refused to believe. But the 
melancholy and oppressed younger brother of Frederick 
the Great was more at home in the midst of tragedy and 
misfortune than in the gaiety and abandon of a Russian 
masquerade. In a court that mourned for the dead Nat- 
alie, he was at case. He had a contribution to make. A 
second wife for Paul was to be brought from Germany 
and the Prince was asked to arrange the match. It seems 
that he approved of the Empress’s choice. 

One reason that Catherine was already occupied with 
the thought of marrying her son while his wife lay dying 
was that she had long wished she had chosen another 
Princess instead. Three years before, w’hen making her 
first survey of the field, she had considered the Princess 
Sophie von Wurttemberg and had passed her over be- 
cause she was too young. Time had remedied this diffi- 
culty but had substituted another. Sophie had recently 
become engaged and was shortly to be married to the 
hereditary Prince of Hesse-Darmstadt. This young 
man was well kno\^'n in Russia and disliked by the Em- 
press. He was a brother of Paul’s first w’ifc and had 
come to Russia to make his career there in Catherine’s 
army. But after a couple of years she sent him home to 
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here within ten days. As soon as we have her, we shall 
proceed with her conversion. To convince her, it ought 
to take about fifteen days I think. I do not know how 
long will be necessary to teach her to read intelligibly 
and correctly the confession of faith in Russian. But 
the faster this can be hurried through, the better it 
will be. To accelerate all that, M. Pastukov has gone 
to Memel to teach her the alphabet and the confes- 
sion en route ; conviction will follow afterwards. You see 
by this we az'c foresighted and cautious and tius con- 
version and confession of faith travels by post. Eight 
days from this act, I fix the wedding. If you wish to 
dance at it, you will have to hasten.” The tall Princess 
Sophie was converted according to Catherine’s schedule 
and became the Grand Duchess Marie Fcodorovna. 

Within five months after the death of his first wife, 
Paul was married again. His second wife was a healthy, 
phlegmatic woman. He was almost happy. “Wlierever 
‘my wife goes,” he wrote to Prince Henry, “she has the 
gift of spreading gaiety and ease, and she has the art not 
only of dissipating my black moods but of giving me 
back again the disposition I had almost lost during the 
last three unhappy years.” 

Paul’s second marriage w'as probably the best marriage 
that could possibly have been made W him. The fair 
fall wife called up pleasant memories of the devoted nurse 
who had run to the fox-fur cradle every time the baby 
in it cried. JIaric ^eodoro^^la was complacent and do- 
mestic; she loved lier flower garden and she loved the pro- 
prieties. Paul lived many pious uneventful years with 
Iier and the Philistine pair often sat in judgment on the 
life of the Empress. Nowhere in Europe w'as the h’ght 
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woman on the Russian throne so severely condemned as 
she was by her son and his virtuous wife. Marie' Feo- 
dorovna was like the heroine of a Gartenlaube story and 
a long and stormy life in Russia never succeeded m mak- 
ing her anything else. She was a sentimental German to 
the last. 

Catherine gave them the village of Pavlovsk for a resi- 
dence. Here Paul built a little palace and Marie laid out 
her flower garden. After the death of Prince Orlov, 
Catherine purchased Gatchina for them. It was a place 
of evil memories for Paul, the scene of Orlov’s final in- 
sanity and death. The ghost of Peter the Third had 
walked there and had carried off to judgment the guilty 
soul of Gregory Orlov. These uncanny memories meant 
nothing to the Empress but they had an unhealthy in- 
fluence on her son. He shut himself up in Gatchina away 
from all the world and expressed himself in the develop- 
ment of the place. To this day it reflects his personality 
as Czarskoe Selo reflects the personality of his mother. 
In Gatchina he played with his military passions and his 
mysticism. He 'tried to make himself as much as pos- 
sible like Peter HI, whose ghost walked with him through 
the endless corridors. 


3 

Catherine was forty-eight when her first grandson 
was born. She called him Alexander, as she said, a 
“pompous name.” In lYTT, her ambitious imagination 
ranged over the southern part of her dominions wherever 
Alexander the Great had passed and where he first met 
the Scythians. Catherine was just then entering upon 
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dently studied, ardently educated and ardently sewed for. 

The Empress designed a garment for Alexander of 
which she was extremely pioud. She boasted tliat the 
King of Sweden and the Prince of Prussia had heard of 
it and liad borrowed the pattern for their o^vn little boys. 
The pictuie which she drew and sent abroad vindicated 
her boast of its simplicity. “Nowhere,” she explains, “is 
there any ligature, and the child scarcely knows that he is 
being dressed. The arms and legs go into the garment 
at the same time and lo' all is finished. It is a stroke 
of genius on my pait, this habit.” Her letters were 
filled with the sayings and doings of her darling. She 
ga^Q a catalogue of his achievements at the age of four. 
He could write, spell, draw, use a spade, shoulder arms, 
and mount a horse; he could make twenty playthings 
out of one and ask endless questions. The other day he 
had asked whether theic ncrc human beings in the moon 
and whether he had been born in the moon or on the 
earth. “I do not know,” said Grandmamma feivently, 
“but there is a kind of profundity nhich springs up in 
the head of this little monkey.” 

In the shadow of this wonderful brother, Constantine 
was obliged to make such headway as he could. There 
was less than eighteen months’ difference in age between 
the tw o boys and in many respects they v\ ere treated like 
twins. They had two low chairs exactly alike in Grand- 
mamma’s boudoir and the model garment of her inven- 
tion was always made up in pairs. In their education, 
however, certain distinctions were observed. Alexander, 
tlic future Czar, v^as brought up on the English plan os 
far as possible. This, to tlic Empress, meant fresh air 
and liberal ideals and she saw to it that Alexander was 
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nourished on these things from his earliest infancy. 
Constantine showed from the beginning a strong repug- 
nance to fresh air. The unregenerate infant annoyed his 
grandmother greatly by “burying his nose in the linen 
and shutting out the air.” She gave him a Greek nurse 
and surrounded him with Greek attendants in order that 
he should begin life speaking this language only. Con- 
stantine was brought up to be King of Greece, where a 
salubrious climate would enable him to hold his head up 
and breathe the fresh air like a man. This younger 
brother of Alexander was destined never to be King of 
Greece or King of anything, least of all himself. The in- 
tensity of his secondary part deprived him of all aggres- 
siveness in infancy, saddled him with an irascible temper, 
and cast him for an utterly passive role in life. 

Alexander idolized his grandmother while Constantine 
hated her. “Do you know,” Constantine said to the 
Swedish Prince when he met him in the palace of his 
grandmother, “that you are in the house of the greatest 
whore in Europe?” 

Catherine had been obliged by circumstances to re- 
frain from interfering in the education of her own son. 
Her attempt to import D’Alembert from France had 
failed and she had allowed matters to proceed as they 
had started under the guidance of Panin. But she was 
not satisfied with the results and hoped to do much better 
for her two grandsons. She wrote an extensive Instruc- 
tion for the guidance of their teachers, producing this 
time a far more original piece of work than her famous 
message to the commission on a code of laws. It con- 
tained common sense and insight only occasionally 
darkened by the author’s well-known prejudices. She 
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counselled those in charge of young children to avoid 
scolding them and to cultivate a gentle attitude in order 
that they should learn not to fear people. The spirit 
of Babet Cardel, the spirit of common sense, expressed 
itself repeatedly in Catherine’s pedagogy. Her preju- 
dice appeared in a flat prohibition against the arts for 
which she herself had no understanding. “The Grand 
Dukes are to be taught neither poetry or music ; because 
it would occupy too much of their time to attain excel- 
lence in either. . . 

Whatever latent talent the two boys may have had 
in the creative arts was never encouraged to express 
itself. Grandmother’s repressions were too strong. 
Alexander might have learned to sing like a bird if he 
had had another Babet Cardel to teach him and if his 
devoted but jealous grandmother had not cut him ofl^ 
from every opportunity to learn. She succeeded in 
transmitting her o\ni tone-deafness to him in an aggra- 
vated form. 

Alexander was as liis name indicated destined for a 
military career; Catherine pictured him as the conqueror 
of Constantinople at least. But she loathed the idea of 
what she called Prussian corporalism. The imitation 
battles of Peter the Third and her son Paul, their drilling 
and dragooning, their manoeuvring and parading struck 
her as unwarlike. She preferred the looser methods of 
her Russian generals, Suvarov, Rumlantsov, Potiomkin. 
Her grandson was to be a conqueror of the Russian 
school. In any case, however, he must operate with big 
guns and tolerate the noise they made. A worry had 
grown up in her mind around this matter of big guns. 
General Potiomkin, leader of her forces against the 
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Turks, had a terrible handicap. When the sound 
of firing came to him in his encampment behind the 
lines, he trembled in his Russian boots. The Empress 
knew this well; indeed far too many people knew it well 
and the idiosyncrasy ill became the chief of the Russian 
army. If Potiomkin failed to take Constantinople, it 
would probably be due to this mysterious weakness of his. 
Mysterious it was, for Potiomkin was really no coward. 

If Constantinople held out against Potiomkin, the con- 
quest would remain for Alexander. It was imperative 
that the young Grand Duke should have no fear of guns. 
His grandmother decided to prevent the possibility of 
such a disaster by habituating the child in early life to 
the sound. She had him systematically exposed to the 
noise of cannon in the hope that the early experience 
would inoculate him against this unmanly fear as vac- 
cination had made him immune from the terror of small- 
pox. Her experiment with the cannon did not work as 
well as her experiment with vaccination. The boy, it is 
true, grew up without fear of the noise of guns firing ; but 
that was partly because his deafness prevented him from 
hearing them. Alexander the First was merely hard of 
hearing. The explanation usually given is that his dis- 
ability was acquired from being forced by his grand- 
mother to listen to gun practice in his childhood. 

Another feature in Catherine’s pedagogy which throws 
a light on her character concerns the subject of sex and 
reproduction. She was as rigid with her grandsons as 
she had been with the young ladies at Smolny. She 
thought it was better not to call their attention to such 
things too early. Just as the Smolny pupils had pro- 
duced Voltaire’s plays with the passages about love cut 
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out, so her grandsons were expected to study science 
and omit the subject of reproduction. Their tutors 
were instructed to keep them in strict ignorance about all 
that related to the relation of the sexes. “Her great 
modesty in this respect,” says Masson, “appears strik- 
ingly contrasted with other parts of her character. . • • 
The celebrated Pallas was giving the Princes a short 
course of botany in their garden near Pavlovsk ; but the 
explanation of Linnieus’s system of the sexes gave them 
the first ideas of those of human nature and led them to 
put a number of very amusing questions with great 
naivete. This alarmed their governors; Pallas was re- 
quested to avoid entering into further particulars; and 
the course of botany was even broken off.” 

The Empress, who was devoted to science, who loved 
the study of comets and philology, who strove industri- 
ously to \vipe out superstition with knowledge, went so 
far as to interrupt a course of botany for prudish rea- 
sons. The modesty for which she was so often admired 
but which would be more accurately called prudery was 
doubtless present in her make-up. Her efforts to pre- 
serve the innocence of her grandsons did not have the 
happy result which she hoped for. As she had been 
eager to have grandchildren, slie was also eager to have 
great-grandchildren. Her hopes were destined to disap- 
pointment. She married both of her grandsons at an 
early age but neither of them had descendants. Their 
marriages were not happy and remained childless. The 
outcome was not according to their grandmother^s 
scheme. Not for this did she bring them up in ignorance 
of sex and sacrifice the course in botany to preserve their 
innocence. Their sterility was a bitter disappointment 
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to her. PauPs youngest son, the only one she had left to 
be educated by his mother, carried on the dynasty that 
she had founded. From the Empress’s o^vn point of view, 
Nicholas, who was brought up by her Philistine daughter- 
in-law, was a greater success in life than his two elder 
brothers whom she had so carefully reared. Perhaps she 
had worked too hard on the training of her precious 
young. A more casual upbringing might have produced 
happier results for her own purposes, which included first 
of all the production of progeny. 

While the Empress was educating PauPs children at 
the court, Paul was living in strict retirement at Pav- 
lovsk and Gatchina. He complained bitterly of his ex- 
clusion from active life. “You tax me with my hypo- 
chondria and black moods,” he wrote to Prince Henry. 
“It may be so. . . . But the inaction to which I am con- 
demned makes the part excusable.” Two years after his 
second marriage, which had lifted his spirits tempo- 
rarily, he was again writing to Prince Henry, “Permit 
me to write you often, my heart has need to unburden 
itself, especially in the sad life that I lead.” After 
abruptly closing his letter, he adds, “My tears prevent 
me from continuing.” 

Paul was not yet twenty-five years of age when he 
was writing in this despondent strain. He was already 
the victim of pessimism and melancholy, any intensifica- 
tion of which might lead him beyond the bounds of mental 
health. Bruckner says that Paul was eccentric in his 
behavior, his moods, and his ideas from the very cradle. 
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In middle age he was called insane. Paul’s wife, Marie 
Feodorovna, considered him so. ‘^There is no one,” she 
wrote, “who does not every day remark the disorder of 
his faculties.” Por years before the Empress died, it 
was reported throughout Europe that her son was mad. 

Here was an extraordinary coincidence. If Paul was 
not the son of Peter the Third as had been whispered at 
the time of Paul’s birth, whence came the similarity in 
their morbid tendencies? The unfortunate Grand Duke 
seemed to be following in the footsteps of the late Czar. 
Peter certainly had a severe mental twist with pas- 
sionate preferences and prejudices which the Grand Duke 
imitated. In his sequestered life at Gatchina he culti- 
vated the personal habits and tastes of the murdered 
Peter. He professed, for instance, the same partiality 
for Frederick the Great and accomplished what Peter 
had longed for but had never attained: he saw the Prus- 
sian idol in the flesh. When Poul and his wife made the 
grand tour of Europe in 1781, they visited Frederick in 
Berlin. It was a memorable meeting for several reasons, 
Frederick the Great for the first time in many years had 
a new suit made — new throughout. It was a great con- 
cession from the Potsdam recluse and miser, an eloquent 
testimonial of respect for the painted lady of Petersburg 
who was, incidentally, not so friendly toward Prussia as 
she once had been. The King’s new clothes were the talk 
of Berlin. 

As a topic of conversation, they were only superseded 
by the Hamlet story. A special production of Hamlet 
had been announced in the Grand Duke’s honor but the 
director of the theatre withdrew the piece at the last mo- 
ment 03 inappropriate for the occasion. The public was 
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agog with curiosity and the sensitive self-pitying Paul 
became the focus of an over-wrought and over-acted ro- 
mance of public sympathy. For several days Paul’s pic- 
ture of his own tragedy hung before the German public ; 
Berlin saw him as a Russian Hamlet whose father had 
been a martyr partly for his love of Prussia. All this 
was extremely bad for the melancholy Grand Duke, for 
whom any picturesque enhancement of his misfortunes 
added an element of danger to* that already inherent in 
his habitual brooding. The comparison with Hamlet 
was grateful to him for every reason, but most of all for 
the reason that Hamlet was his father’s own son. If the 
public identified Paul with Hamlet, it meant that they 
accepted him as the son of Peter the Third. This aspect 
of the drama represented something that Paul was obliged 
to believe. To doubt it meant for him unendurable suf- 
fering, to be escaped at every cost. 

As a baby in the cradle, Paul was a sensitive creature, 
starting and trembling at every sound. He was de- 
votedly nursed by the Empress Elisabeth and oppressed 
by her hysteria. After her death he was dependent on 
Panin, a man who dreamed dreams and made no effort 
to realize them. Panin’s tutelage was not a course 
in courage and Paul’s situation especially required it. 
He was constantly in fear of being poisoned, in fear of 
being found out for a bastard, in fear of losing his claim 
to the ^throne of the Romanovs. His relations with his 
mother were always unsympathetic and after his second 
marriage they became unfriendly. Paul had no interest 
in politics and ascribed his indifference to the selfishness 
of the Empress who jealously excluded him from any par- 
ticipation in affairs of state. But he was far too shy 
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and impractical by temperament to engage in politics in 
any form; to organize, to compromise, to adjust means to 
ends were not within his capacity. 

He was, on the other hand, profoundly attracted by the 
mystical movements of his age. By this method he be- 
came connected with the prolestant religions of Europe, 
an alliance wliicli was not consistent with his future posi- 
tion as head of the Greeh Church. It will be remembered 
that Peter the Third could never wholly abandon the 
religion of his native Holstein and remained tc the end 
hostile to Russian orthodoxy. Paul developed the same 
tendency to ally himself with strange and rebellious faiths. 
He became a Freemason, a Martinist, and a Knight of 
Malta. The Eighteenth Century was prolific in mystic 
cults at the same time that it took its place in history as 
the age of enlightenment. As Catherine tlie Great was 
identified with all the movements for enlightenment, her 
son was identified with all the forms of obscurantism which 
flourished side by side with the new rationalism. Cath- 
erine was displeased with Paul’s alliance with black magic 
and prided herself on being free from any leanings toward 
superstition. When she was a very old woman, her latent 
credulity burst out; but her lapse at the eleventh hour 
need not deprive her of her position as one of the shining 
leaders of the age of reason. Paul always belonged in 
the other camp, the camp of the credulous, by virtue of 
his temperament. He might have found a kind of peace 
there if destiny had not called him to play an active part 
in life. 

After he became Czar his morbid ideas waxed and 
led him into many grotesque and extreme acts. Like 
Hamlet, he thought his first duty was to avenge his 
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father. Although Peter had been dead for more thgn 
thirty years, he had the grave opened, the corpse exposed 
to public view, and an impressive funeral acted out. The 
Czar had been buried in the Alexander Nevsky monastery, 
while all the other Czars of Russia after Peter the Great 
had been buried in the Fortress of Saint Peter and Saint 
Paul. An elaborate funeral procession transported the 
dead Peter from his old to his new resting-place. . As the 
sarcophagus was borne along the Nevsky Prospect, Alexei 
Orlov followed immediately after as chief mourner. This 
was the cro^vn of Paul’s revenge, to expose the murderer 
to the condemnation of the world. 

Gregory Orlov was dead but fortunately for Paul’s 
mad drama his brother remained to play the sinister role 
which Paul had invented for him. What the aged Orlov 
thought of as he trudged along behind the corpse of the 
man he had struck down thirty-four years ago is matter 
for speculation. From what we know of Alexei’s char- ‘ 
acter, he was probably not occupied with remorseful 
thoughts. Perhaps he was thinking of the strong fish- 
soup with which he was going to revive his weak old legs 
when the Czar’s fine funeral was over. Perhaps he was 
thinking that Paul was as mad as Peter had been, and 
wondering at the coincidence. 

The resemblance between the fate of Catherine’s hus- 
band and her son was carried out to the end. As Em- 
peror, Paul’s morbid suspicions increased and his re- 
prisals against those whom he suspected aroused fear and 
hatred on every hand. His dread of persecution called 
forth actual persecution where none had formerly existed. 
Soon a conspiracy began to take shape among liis enemies, 
headed by the Zubov brothers, Plato and Valerian. The 
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last chapter ©f Peter’s history was repeated. After 
brief reign of only four years, Paul was murdered one 
night by a band of conspirators who said that he was a 
dangerous lunatic and had to be put out of the way. 
There is every reason to suppose that his son and suc- 
cessor, Alexander the First, was aware of the conspiracy 
against his father’s life, and more definitely aware than 
Catherine had been when Peter had been assassinated at 
Hopsha. One of the things which Alexander had learned 
from his extraordinary grandmother was to overlook a 
murder which could not be prevented and make the best 
of the consequences. In both cases the consequences en- 
titled them to ascend the throne over the dead body of 
their predecessors. 


6 

Catherine the Great loved to write. She rose at six 
o’clock every morning and occupied herself with literary 
work during the three hours or so which intervened be- 
fore her Russian servants began to rub their sleepy eyes. 
She had Spartan methods of awakening herself. First 
she washed her face and ears %vith ice; then she drank five 
cups of the strongest coffee ever brewed. She sat down 
beside her candle with her pen and wrote in a large free 
flowing hand, instructions, correspondence, memoirs, 
fables, histories, comedies. Her output was voluminous. 
She did not wait to finish one piece before she began an- 
other, and the first remained forever unfinished. Every- 
thing she wrote is a fragment. She wrote her memoirs in 
the 70’s, and then wrote them all over again in the 
90’s. She set down a fragment of autobiography for Sir 
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Charles Hjanbury Williams, another for Poniatovsky, and 
another for Potiomkin. She was not meticulous as to the 
kind of paper and such things, as may be seen from her 
notes in the Russian archives which are scribbled literally 
on scraps of paper, anything which came to hand. Her 
mind shook itself out loosely in the track of a swiftly mov- 
ing pen. 

Whatever she wrote was closely related to the affairs of 
the day. It was addressed to some particular person or 
based on some concrete experience. The evolution of her 
literary expression can be roughly traced like this; dur- 
ing her thirties, she wrote on political subjects and mat- 
ters of state; during her forties, she wrote her memoirs 
and corresponded with Voltaire and Grimm; during her 
fifties, she wrote allegories, chronicles, and comedies ; and 
in her sixties, she turned to reminiscences again, pro- 
ducing the version of her life which she wanted posterity 
to read. She grew less and less abstract as the years 
went by. 

After the birth of her two grandsons, the Empress had 
an outburst of imaginative writing. Por several years 
she addressed all her writings to the little Grand Dukes. 
“The Legend of the Czarevich Chlor” was written for 
Alexander when he was five years old. Her Russian his- 
tory, which fills two volumes, pictures a primitive age with 
appropriate simplicity. She moralizes scarcely at all, 
for the lives of the Knazia Veliki do not point the right 
kind of moral. 

Catherine’s little histories are a narrative of constant 
wars between the Russians and the Greeks; swift and 
vivid sketches of nomadic princes and large families of 
brothers warring against each c'ther for a heritage. The 
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story of Princess Olga who went to Constantinople and 
was there baptized is told enthusiastically and at length. 
Olga tried to convert her son but he would not be con- 
verted because he said the other men would not like it. 
She had to wait until her grandson, whom she reared, 
grew to manhood before she could make her influence felt. 
It was her grandson who Christianized Russia. 

This legend was very popular with Catherine and her 
grandson Alexander. With her globes, the Empress 
showed the little boy how the hordes of the Genghis Khan 
had passed across the lands of Russia and where the Scy- 
thians had met the Greeks. These lessons made her in- 
timacy with little Alexander the happiest of her life. She 
collected her writings into a so-called Library for the 
Grand Dukes. To be sure, the projected Library was 
never completed; nor was the history of Russia brought 
down beyond the thirteenth century. So far as her Rus- 
sian history was concerned, it was a pity that the author 
left only a fragment. She had a gift for lively compact 
narrative and the reader feels a distinct disappointment 
when the story breaks off suddenly before the arrival of 
the Tartars, 

Her faithfulness to history is easy to explain. The 
artist had found a new love. She had suddenly discov- 
ered comedy. The Empress had taken to writing plays 
in the manner of IVIoli^rc. An anecdote often told to 
show the affection existing between Alexander and his 
grandmother tells how the boy, at the age of eight, 
gave a performance of a five-act comedy composed by 
Catherine. In the deeper layers of her memory the worl^ 
of Moli&rc had been lying long unnoticed. Suddenly the 
latent memories so long bedded tliere in forgetfulness and 
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silence began to germinate. At about the same age which 
Monsieur Alexander had now grown to be, Catherine had 
once fed upon the plays of Moliere because her governess, 
Babet Cardel, had known them all by heart. As she sat 
teaching her eight-year-old grandson, the tastes and inter- 
ests. of that age in her own life began to stir and assert 
themselves within her. Catherine was not content as 
Babet had been to give her pupil ready-made comedies 
however masterly. She preferred to compose comedies 
herself for Alexander. Promptly she fell to work and 
swiftly were her plays completed. This time there 
were no fragments ; the brevity of the product was exactly 
suited to her temperament. She wrote seven pieces in. one 
year, and then abandoned the field altogether, perhaps 
because the Turkish Wars became too engrossing. 

Her comedies all deal with one subject in the same man* 
ner. They are satires on the sentimental and super- 
stitious traits of human nature. Her titles show how 
faithfully she adhered to her theme. The Charlatan, 
The Dupe, The Siberian Shaman, Family Discord 
Through False Suspicions, No Good Without Evil were 
the most popular. Their plots and characters. show that 
the author is something of a psychologist and a good deal 
of a satirist. It is noticeable that the weaknesses which 
she especially satirizes are characteristic of the behavior 
of her son Paul. 

At the time when Catherine wrote her comedies there 
was no longer any pretense of sympathy between the 
mother and son. The disintegration of Paul’s character 
had progressed so far that he had withdrawn himself from 
all the world except those whom his mother called char- 
latans and shamans. The Empress identified her aon 
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with all superstitious folk and castigated the whole tribe 
in her comedies. She rarely mentioned Paul directly in 
her memoirs and her correspondence. In the intimate 
family history which fills her letters to Grimm, his name 
never occurs. Her hatred found an outlet in her satirical 
comedies. Here she indirectly exposed his notorious 
weaknesses and held them up to ridicule. She despised 
his character as she despised his looks. Paul resembled 
the Calmuck type in physique and countenance. Short 
of stature and snub-nosed as he was, his mother could 
not look at him without being reminded of the Saltikov 
side of his lieredity. Anyone who reads through her 
literary works will be struck by the number of times the 
Empress refers to the ghastly ugliness of the Calmuck 
type. She could not get away from it. 

The comedies of Catherine the Great were regarded as/ 
a great contribution to the campaign against obscuran- 
tism. She stepped forth as the Soint George of en- 
lightenment striking down the dragon of superstition. 
Her satire was leveled against the hlartinists, the Free- 
masons, and the Alchemists; she battered at all groups 
and organizations that had a secret understanding and 
talked mysteriously about the problems of life and death. 
Fortunately for her interest, which had no great tolerance 
for abstractions, a flesh-and-blood antagonist was raised 
up to stimulate and increase her energies. The famous 
Cagliostro decided to make a visit to Petersburg, believ- 
ing that Catherine the Great would favor his cult. But 
he had reckoned without his Empress. Catherine was 
never tired of abusing him, both during and after his so- 
journ in Russia. When he was imprisoned in France in 
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connection with, the affair of the diamond necklace, she 
exulted in the most unbecoming manner. Some of her 
strongest and least lady-like language was poured out on 
the head of the talented magician, whom, by the way, she 
had never even seen. To Grimm, she wrote, “I have 
read the memoir of Cagliostro which you have sent. me 
and if I had not been already persuaded that he was 
a French charlatan, his memoir would have convinced 
me. He is a rogue and blackguard and he ought to be 
hanged.” 

She was so greatly interested in this man that it must 
have cost her a great effort to deny him an audience dur- 
ing his stay in Russia. “M. Cagliostro,” she wrote, “ar- 
rived here at a very favorable moment for him, at a time 
when many lodges of Freemasons, infatuated with the 
principles of Swedenborg, desired with all their power to 
see spirits. They therefore ran to Cagliostro who said 
that he was in possession of all the secrets of Doctor Falk, 
intimate friend of Duke Richelieu, who had once sacri- 
ficed to him in the very midst of Vienna a black goat. . . . 
M. Cagliostro then produced his marvellous secrets of 
healing. He pretended to draw quick-silver from a gouty 
foot and was caught in the act of pouring a teaspoonful 
of mercury into the water into which he was going to put 
the gouty member. . . . 

“Later on, racked by debts, he took refuge in the cellar 
of Monsieur Yelagin . . . where he drank all the wine, 
champagne, and English beer that he could get. . . . 
Monsieur Yelagin, annoyed by his brother rat in the 
cellar and by the thought of all the wine, and beer . . . 
gave him an old invalide to accompany him as far as 
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Milan. This is the history of Cagliostro in which there is 
nothing exceptionally marvellous. I have never seen him 
near or far, — nor have I had any temptation to do so, for 
I do not love charlatans. I assure you that Rogerson 
thinks of Cagliostro as much or less than Noah’s Ark. 
Prince Orlov, contrary to his custom, has not made much 
of Cagliostro. He makes fun of him as of those who 
from mere curiosity run to see him, and he has contributed 
but little to change into wine the water of the shameless 
partisans of this poor devil. But since the more stupid 
and ignorant the charlatans are the more impression they 
create in the great cities, it is to he supposed that Cag- 
liostro will be in his element in Paris. . . .” 

From the vehemence of the Empress’s condemnation, 
one suspects that she did not state a fact when she de- 
clared that she had no temptation to see him. And she 
was far from having finished with the subject. Two of 
her comedies, The Liar and The Dupe, were based on 
Cagliostro’s visit, and The Siberian Sliaman was in- 
spired, though not avowedly, hy the same theme. Sev- 
eral of her plays were a great success when produced in 
Petersburg, and The Liar and The Dupe took in more 
than twenty thousand roubles. The public was titi- 
vated by the Empress’s satire and intrigued by the 
timeliness of her literary attack on the most notorious 
character in Europe. 

No one asked the Grand Duke Paul and his consort, 
the Garlenlaubc lady of Pavlovsk, what they thought 
of the Empress’s dramatic efforts. No one asked Paul 
and Marie about anything. The Empress overlooked 
them completely. Wliencvcr she referred to her «ucccs- 
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sor, the reference was to her grandson^ “Monsieur 
Alexander will finish this and that,” she would write. 
“Not in my time, but in that of Monsieur Alexan- 
der.” She tried to forget the existence of the Grand 
Duke Paul. 
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MUan* This is the history of Cagliostro in which there is 
nothing exceptionally marvellous. I have never seen him 
near or far, — nor have I had any temptation to do so, for 
I do not love charlatans. I assure you that Rogerson 
thinks of Cagliostro as much or less than Koah’s Ark. 
Prince Orlov, contrary to his custom, has not made much 
of Cagliostro. He makes fun of him as of those who 
from mere curiosity run to see him, and he has contributed 
but little to change into wine the water of the shameless 
partisans of this poor devil. But since the more stupid 
and ignorant the charlatans are the more impression they 
create in the great cities, it is to be supposed that Cag- 
liostro will he in his element in Paris. , . 

From the vehemence of the Empress’s condemnation, 
one suspects that she did not state a fact when she de- 
clared that she had no temptation to see him. And she 
was far from having finished with the subject. Two of 
her comedies, The Liar and The Dupe, were based on 
Cagliostro’s visit, and The Siberian Shaman was in- 
spired, though not avowedly, by the same theme. Sev- 
eral of her plays were a great success when produced in 
Petersburg, and The Liar ond The Dupe took in more 
than twenty thousand roubles. The public was titi- 
vated by the Empress’s satire and intrigued by the 
timeliness of her literary attack on the most notorious 
character in Europe. 

No one asked the Grand Duke Paul and his consort, 
the Gartenlaube lady of Pavlovak, what tljcy tliought 
of the Empress’s dramatic efforts. No one asked Paul 
and HXarie about anything. The Empress overlooked 
them completely. Wlienevcr slm referred to her succes- 
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sor, tlie reference was to Her grandson! “Monsieur 
Alexander will finish this and that,” she would write. 
“Not in my time, but in that of Monsieur Alexan- 
der.” She tried to forget the existence of the Grand 
Duke Paul. 





XII 

SHE GROWS OLD 

tJp to tKe death of Potiomlan, the Empress had been 
associated TTilh old friends, who had shared with her the 
experiences of 1762. Orlov and Potiomkin had both 
stood over the warm body of Peter, stabbed to death by 
Alexei and Bariatinsky. Although neither of them had 
lifted a hand against the Czar, they shared with her 
memory of a crime which had to be made good. This 
was not such a bad thing, said Voltaire* since it made the 
Empress one of the best monarclis of the century. To 
redeem herself in the eyes of Europe, she was obliged 
to accomplish miracles. In a lesser degree the same ob- 
ligation rested on Orlov and Potiomkin. Although they 
were both selfish and extravagant, they were good patri- 
ots and did their utmost for the glory of Kussia. A 
mysterious force sustained Gregory Orlov* a very ordi- 
nary man, tlurough a very remarkable career. Potiom- 
kin, a man of greater ability than Orlov, was correspond- 
ingly more effective and more distinguished. Tlic moody 
Ukrainian must have been surprised to find himself re- 
garded as a great General and a great statesman and 
to realize tliat at times be actually was all that he was 
supposed to be. 

Por nearly thirty years, the Empress had had the com* 
panionship of tliesc two men. After the death of Potiom* 
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iin, she was for the first time alone. All at once she 
became uncertain, inadequate, unsuccessfxil, and the in- 
glorious years of her reign began. Her claim to the title 
of Catherine the Great would have been stronger had she 
died with Potiomkin. The last decade of her life dimin- 
ished that claim considerably, which has often been con- 
strued as showing the strength of Potiomkin’s influence 
and the importance of his ideas. But Potiomkin was 
merely the stalf on which she leaned and which she had 
broken without foreseeing the consequences to herself. 

Young Plato Zubov had no realization of the crime 
at Ropsha. His conscience was virgin and his youth 
made him irresponsible and selfish. He was a man with- 
out a past, he had nothing to make good. Fortune 
had suddenly rained treasure upon him out of a clear sky 
and he accepted her bounty like a child who forgets to 
say “thank you.” He was arrogant, arbitrary, and 
grasping, and he became ruthless after his triumph over 
the redoubtable Potiomkin. The death of his rival left 
him invincible and he knew it. 

Zubov was not simply youthful; he was youth. The 
two brothers, Plato and Valerian, were just emerging 
from the adolescent period which the Empress’s grand- 
sons, Alexander and Constantine, were just entering. 
The difference in age and maturity between the two pairs 
of brothers was not great. The Empress was in love 
with Alexander but she adopted Plato Zubov instead and 
began casting about for a wife for Alexander who had 
reached the age at which she had come to Russia to be 
married. “Monsieur Alexander,” she had spoken of from 
infancy as if he were a man and Zubov she now referred 
to always as '^‘the child.” At the age of sixty, the Em- 
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press had no eyes for anything but youth. Her lovers 
had been growing younger and younger until all the 
world expected her to end her life in the arms cf a boy. 
So consistently had she lowered the age of consent, thi? 
seemed the only logical outcome. 

It was assumed by those about the comt that only 
striplings need apply for tlie post of favorite. There 
was a moment when it seemed as if the seventeen-year-old 
son of Princess Dashkov might seriously compete. His 
mother, who had ridden beside the Empress as a sister 
Amazon on the night of the Pcterhof campaign, says in 
her memoirs that the young Prince had been advised by 
Gregory Orlov to become a suitor. The Princess was 
shocked when she heard her son tlius tempted by Cather- 
ine’s ex-favorite, “As soon as he was gone,” — she tact- 
fully sent young Dashkov on an impromptu errand, — “I 
expressed my astonishment to Prince Orlov that he could 
speak in such a manner to a young man not seventeen 
years of age, and compromise the honor and dignity of 
her Majesty in such a manner. As to favorites, I bade 
him recollect tliat I neither knew nor acknowledged such 
persons, and that this was a subject which I would not 
suffer to be renewed in my presence, much less in the pres- 
ence of ray son, whom I had brought up ^^ith sentiments 
of the utmost veneration for tlic Empress as his sovereign 
and godmother, never, as I trusted, to know any other.” 

The Princess nevertheless set off at once for Peters- 
burg, where she soon was sure to be dangerously exposed 
to tlie charms of the aged siren on tlie Kussian throne. 
iVs soon os tlie Dashkovs arrived, the mother’s fears in- 
creased. “The absurd rumors tliat my son would be the 
favorite began to be renewed.” One day tlie nephew of 
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Prince Potiomkin called at her house and asked to speak 
with the young Prince, who was out. “All that you are 
^oing me the honor to say,” the Princess burst forth ve- 
hemently, although the messenger had said no more than 
that Prince Potiomkin wished to see her son, “could never 
be meant for my ears. Perhaps it might be your com- 
mission to speak with Prince Dashkov. As for myself, 
whilst I love the Empress and dare not oppose her will, I 
have too much self-respect and self-esteem to take part in 
any affair of such a nature. And if what you are pleased 
to intimate should ever occur, the only use I shall make 
of my son’s influence will be to obtain leave of absence 
for some years and a passport to visit foreign countries.” 

There is no evidence except his mother’s memoirs that 
the Empress ever really considered young Dashkov. 
Soon after his arrival in Petersburg, he was ordered away 
to his regiment, a fate which never overtook young men 
whom the Empress wished to see about her. The hopes 
of his mother collapsed. The Prince went away under a 
cloud of failure, like a student who had tried for college 
entrance and failed in his examinations. Within a feW 
weeks he met a peasant girl and married her during a 
pause of his regiment. The rest of his story relates how 
his mother never recognized his wife, how he lived apart 
from her, and how he died early. He had never been a 
happy prince. 

Young Dashkov’s tragedy throws a light on the Em- 
press’s passion for young men. There were mothers in 
Russia who were willing to offer up their sons and profit 
by an unsuitable love-relationship which could be glossed 
over as romantic. There were older men like Orlov who 
were ready to advise a fine young soldier to try his for* 
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tunes witli the Empress. All of these counsellors ex- 
pected to receive in some form, whether in passports and 
funds for foreign travel or otherwise, wages for their serv- 
ices. Eor the luchy young man it meant riches, honors, 
titles, consideration. The Empress’s generosity was 
notorious — and she could not possibly live long. But a 
long and princely future awaited the youthful lover who 
survived her. 

Plato Zubov was a choice after her own heart. The 
“child’’ was not as tall as he might have been but he was 
dark like her first lover, Saltikov, who had looked “like a 
fly in the milk-pan” and who had wooed her at first so ar- 
dently. Plato was not diffident. He had taken pains to 
put himself in the Empress’s way. His uncle, one of 
Catherine’s field-marshals, had been induced to make him 
commander of the horse guards at Czarskoe Selo and the 
young officer lost no opportunity of placing himself in 
the foreground whenever the Empress passed. Zubov 
had been on the ground for some time before Mamonov’s 
infidelity was discovered. The dismissal of Mamonov 
was followed instantaneously by the election of Zubov. 
The Empress spent only one night alone. The next day 
Plato Zubov was promoted to the post of General- 
Adjutant and appeared at the Empress’s right hand at 
dinner, as handsome a military figure as had ever adorned 
the place. There was truculence in the set of the young 
man’s head, though his dark eyes wore that dreamy look 
nhich liis predecessors all the way back to Prince Chris- 
tian August of Anhalt-Zerbst had always worn. 

There is a tradition, not nell established, that her re- 
lationship with Zubov was Platonic. If this was true, 
the aging Empress took good care that it should not be 
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known. She hated growing old and resisted to the last 
the infirmities of her advancing years. She detested 
glasses though she was obliged to use them. This was 
not, she told her secretary, due to any ordinary process of 
physical decay but ‘‘because she had worn her eyes out 
in the service of the state.” The loss of her teeth did not 
worry her nearly so much, because the infirmity was so 
universal and so irremediable. In spite of powder, wigs, 
and beauty spots, the teeth of the eighteenth century lady 
Were at the mercy of her years, and the Empress with her 
millions of rubles was no better off than any peasant 
grandmother of her realm. 

Worst of all, she lost the use of her legs. They became 
so swollen that she could not move about on them, and 
was obliged to sit in a wheeled chair while she took her 
airing in the colonnade of her Czarskoe Selo palace. To 
reach her beloved English garden which lay directly be- 
low, she built of stone and sod an inclined way down which 
her chair could be gently propelled until it reached the 
grove of live oaks. Those members of the nobility whose 
invitations she accepted built similar approaches to their 
palaces in order that the Empress need climb no stairs. 
Leaning on the arm of her beplumed, beribboned and be- 
starred escort, the handsome Plato, she would toil slowly 
up the incline while her host stood bowing to await her 
successful arrival. In this fashion Catherine the Great 
made her last public appearances, tottering before the 
eyes of all beholders like a child learning to take its first 
steps. 

In spite of her physical handicaps, she persisted in act- 
ing as if they did not exist and her prowess was amazing. 
Her love of society remained as strong as ever and she 
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was always the gayest in any company. Her infirini-* 
ties were greater than those which had imprisoned Fred- 
erick the Great in his armchair during his last years, and 
had shut him off from tjie world. But unlike the Prus- 
sian King, whom she derided as being as ‘^old as Herod,’^ 
she never fell into the mental rigidity which comes from 
loss of contact with the world. Her reactionary acts, 
which were plentiful enough in the last decade of her 
reign, were due to something other than the hardening of 
the social arteries which sometimes sets in with the advent 
of old age. 

She took to card-playing more assiduously than ever, 
and her passion for conversation grew rather less than in 
the old days when she would talk with Grimm and Diderot 
for seven hours at a stretch. The change may have been 
due to the fact that she no longer had men like Grimm 
and Diderot about her to tempt her to these conversational 
orgies. Madame Vig<ie Lebrun was in Petersburg during 
the last years of the Empress, but Catherine never spent 
seven hours at a time conversing with any woman. Even 
after sixty, she was not reduced to that. Her energy 
sufficed to the very last to defend her dominant likes and 
dislikes. She had suffered great physical losses. The 
use of her legs, all of her tcetti, and half of lier eyesight 
were gone, yet the vigor and virility of her personality 
remained unimpaired. On tlic arm of a handsome young 
lover, she would brazen it out to the end. She wore him 
like a decoration. 

There is no doubt that Catherine was afraid of Zubov; 
that is, afraid of losing him, and that she spoiled liim 
dreadfully. Slie spoiled all the Zubov brothers, Plato, 
Valerian, and Nicholas. It was a repetition of her situa- 
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tion with the Orlov brothers, only the Zubov family was 
more grasping. Gregory Orlov had stumbled into his 
good luck, so to speak, but Plato Zubov had worked for 
his ; besides he was younger and times had changed. He 
lost no opportunity to garner the rewards of his enterprise 
for himself and his brothers. In a short time, they had 
acquired all the honors and riches for which the Orlovs 
had waited ten years and Potiomkin and his proteges 
fifteen. Needless to say, the Zubovs were extremely un- 
popular. Nicholas was marriec’ and was rather less 
prominent about the court than Plato and Valerian, who 
tvere the center of its social and political life. They en- 
joyed the constant society of the Empress. 

Prom the point of view of the elder nobility, Plato and 
Valerian were upstarts. The ministers and foreign dip- 
lomats, who had not achieved at a single bound, were 
obliged to stand hat in hand as these youngsters passed. 
Catherine’s favorites had always been parvenus and the 
nobles- had grown accustomed to bare their heads to 
General- Adjutants who had no ancestry. But the Zubovs 
were not merely unknown; they were reckless youths 
without experience or any other measure of the power 
which was theirs. There was not even a Potiomkin to 
trim their claws, since the Prince of Tauris had been laid 
away in an anonymous southern grave because Plato 
Zubov would not allow the Empress to build a worthy 
tomb for him. No survivor of the Empress’s o^vn genera- 
tion had any influence with her. 

The character of the Little Hermitage, in which Cath- 
erine had always received her intimates, had changed. 
In the days when Gregory Orlov had strutted about like 
an apple-cheeked Adonis with his illitei:ate conversation, 
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the Hermitage had all been more or less of an age and 
had frolicked like children together. Later, when Greg- 
ory Potiomkin had gloomed in a corner while the Empress 
played cards with tear-marks on her cheeks or had per- 
formed his ventriloquist tricks until her sides ached vnih 
laughter, there had still been a kind of harmony among 
them. But the group now threatened to break into two 
parts along a line of social cleavage wliich separated the 
old from the young. As the Empress had grown older, 
the most prominent men in the Hermitage had grown 
younger. The two Zubovs and her grandsons now oc- 
cupied the foreground while all the middle-aged and 
elderly cavaliers were relegated to the background 
Only Leo Narishkin was as old as herself, Leo who had 
once meowed like a cat to call her forth to a rendezvous 
with Poniatovsky and whom she had wliipped with nettles 
on tlie one occasion in all his life when his allegiance had 
wandered. Narishkin had no influence with her. He 
W'as her oldest friend in Russia, now grown as fat as she 
and caring no longer to play blind-man’s-buff which had 
once been their favorite game. She played cards ^vith 
him and quarreled ivith him and lampooned him in verse. 
When the evening was over, the Empress got upon lier 
feet with difficulty, and leaning on the arm of her dark- 
eyed Plato retired to her bed chamber adjoining. The 
Princess Alcxandrina, who was now fourteen and a mem- 
ber of tlie Hermitage, w’os a witness of tliis unconven- 
tional exit of her grandmother. 

Gradually tlie Empress’s environment began to feel 
tliat tlie lioness was growing weaker. They no longer 
feared her claws as formerly. When they saw her look- 
ing anxiously to the arrogant Plato for approval, tlieir 
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courage to criticize awoke. Her dependence gave her 
away. For the first time in her reign rumors of disre- 
spect and ridicule were heard. Long ago when she had 
thought of marrying Gregory Orlov, the gossips in Mos- 
cow had put their heads together and whispered. But 
they had stopped suddenly enough when the Empress had 
sent out with a roll of drums her famous Manifesto of 
Silence; The tongues of Moscow had ceased to wag 
when Little Mother spoke on that occasion. Nowadays 
she loosed no thunders and the gossips began to sense their 
freedom. 

Her severest critics, as usual, were found in the French 
colony. These foreigners indulged themselves in vulgar 
jests at the expense of the Russian Empress and her 
court and went so far as to set down their Rabelaisian ef- 
forts on paper. At a Twelfth Night party they lam- 
pooned the Little Hermitage with a freedom which one 
might suppose to be Russian if one did not know that the 
composers of the document were Parisian. One by one 
they satirized the courtiers, beginning with Zubov. 

‘‘Zubov has never rendered any service to the state and 
is no longer of service to the Empress, since the Sapphics, 
Branicky and Protassov execute the functions of his of- 
fice. Let a few emetics be given him, to make him bring 
up what he has swallowed. 

“Prince Bariatinsky, Marshal of the Court, shall be 
appointed Jack Ketch. A more gentle mode of putting 
to death than that by the knout is to be introduced; and 
he shall have the office of smothering and strangling in 
secret those that are to be dispatched, whether it be an em- 
peror or his son ; it is expected, however, tnat he do not 
let them cry out, as he did about thirty years ago. 
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‘‘Marshal Suvarov shall have a patent for dealing as a 
butcher in hunian flesh; and the army shall be allotred to 
feed on it in Poland, where nothing but carcasses are left. 

“A committee of uchitcli shall be appointed to examine 
whether Prince Yussupov be able to read; if he can, he 
shall be appointed prompter to the theatres, of which he 
is now manager. 

“Madame von Lieven, governess to the Princesses, shall 
retain her place, though she has somewhat the air of an 
Amazon ; but she shall be enjoined not to let beasts only 
have permission to speak at the table of the young Prin- 
cess, unless they speak with sense as they did in ^Esop’a 
days. 

“Prince Bepnin, having opened the door one day wlien 
Prince Potiomkin called for a glass of water that he 
might himself repeat this important order to the lackeys, 
shall receive a patent for the place of first valet de cham- 
hre to the favourites ; a post which to him will be wortli 
that of field-marshal. However, the crown of laurel 
which covered liis gray hair shall be taken from him, be- 
cause he suffered a buffoon to tread on Iiim without say- 
ing a word; and because the gift of a small house 
appeared suited to him, and to console him for the insult. 

“1\X. Zavadovsky, director and plunderer of the bank, 
shall be sent into Siberia to catch sables, to replenish 
her Slajesty’s stock of furs, which it will not be in her 
power to keep up by any other means. She is already 
unable to furnish her family with them, and Zavadovsky 
is well knmrn to be a better huntsman than financier.’* 

Such vulgar ridicule had long been rife in Paris. 
Since the Empress hod welcomed Ercnch emigres to 
Pctcrahurg, it could now be heard in Russia. 
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2 

Like Peter the Great, Catherine had always hated the 
Prench. She envied them their art and culture and re- 
sented the French attitude toward the Russians as bar- 
barians. She had adopted Peter^s political policy which 
placed France always on the side of the enemy.’ There 
had always been misunderstanding and coolness between 
-the courts of Versailles and Petersburg, and when the 
daughter of the detested Maria Theresa became the 
Queen of France it did not help to make their relations 
more friendly. If Catherine had any fellow-feeling, as 
she might very well have had, for Marie Antoinette’s 
ill-judged extravagance, she never expressed it before 
the revolution. Long ago, she had taken her cue toward 
French royalty from Voltaire and the Encyclopaedists 
and for thirty years she had tacitly adhered to it. The 
outbreak of the French Revolution suddenly changed all 
that and made her overnight into a rabid protagonist of 
the French king. It was the greatest inconsistency of 
her life, a betrayal of her position as the most liberal 
monarch of her century. 

The Empress had fought pretenders and rebels within 
her own kingdom. As a usurper herself, she was espe- 
cially suspicious of conspiracy and rebellion, but she had 
been cool and wary in dealing with the cases which arose. 
The Churchman, Au'senii of Rostov, had felt her heavy 
hand when he tried to defend the lands of the Church 
against confiscation and had found himself put down 
from bishop to simple monk and banished to a cloister in 
a lonely forest. This was at the very beginning of her 
reign. Soon afterwards came the conspiracy of Miro- 
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at Pelerhof when she heard of their flight from Paris 
and she was still rejoicing over it when she heard that 
they had been arrested and tahen back. Something sim- 
ilar had happened to Peter thirty years before in the 
Peterhof palace, but Catherine had called herself at that 
time a revolutionist and had been in the opponents’ 
camp. This time she railed loudly and violently against 
the regicides of France. She shuddered to think of what 
might happen to Catherine the Great if another Puga- 
chev should presently appear. After the death of Louis 
and Marie Antoinette, she said that her only hope for 
France was that a Caasar or a Genghis Klian might rise 
up and overwhelm them. She supported the idea of in- 
tervention ndth enthusiasm but beyond her eloquent en- 
couragement she gave no actual aid; all Europe echoed 
with her tirades and abuse. Her virile language over- 
topped that of any other monarch. She could denounce 
the friends of the republic as no one else and praise the 
old regime with matchless fervor. Her old friend, 
Prince Henry of Prussia, came in for the most extreme 
abuse because he would not join the hue and cry against 
the Jacobins; and Edmund Burke, who denounced the 
French Revolutionists altliough he had favored the Amer- 
ican rebels, was heaped with undiscriminating praise. 

The Empress’s whole attitude toward the French Rev- 
olution was one of bluster and ineffectiveness. Even her 
own camp found it ineffectual and inconsistent. She 
invited the emigr63 to Petersburg, for which the repub- 
lican side naturally detested her. Her reputation de- 
clined with her contemporaries who felt that this emo- 
tional fJ^'A^nce was something less than might have been 
expert Catherine the Great of former days. 
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Formerly, she had understood the art of pulling the 
strings in silence and had known how to accomplish' 
her will without threats. She had negotiated the parti- 
tion of Poland and established the policy qf armed neu- 
trality with statesmanlike effectiveness. Now she had 
degenerated into vituperation and inaction. Not only 
the Russian court but all the courts of Europe began to 
feel that the lioness of Petersburg was growing old. 

3 

Catherine had married her two grandsons young, much 
too young their governors thought. It was now time, 
she considered, to marry Alexandrina, her granddaugh- 
ter, although the Princess was but fourteen. The Em- 
press had been scarcely older than this when she received 
a proposal of marriage and accepted it, although her 
father had feared to send so young a daughter to Russia. 
Catherine remembered that young girl with a great deal 
of affection and sympathy. “Tell me truly,” she once 
burst out in a letter to Grimm, “wouldn’t it be charming 
if an Empress could remain all her life long only fifteen 
years old?” It remained always the most vivid year of 
her life, the year in which she had told her dear Papa 
good-bye and had set out to seek her fortunes in Russia. 
And now the charming young Alexandrina had reached 
that ideal age. Her grandmother had already selected 
a husband for her. 

To say that the Empress had selected a husband for 
her is to put it too mildly. Catherine had once said of 
herself with absolute truth that whenever she wanted a 
thing she was obliged to want it most terribly. She now 
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wanted to marry her granddaughter to the grandson of 
Ulrica, the sister of Frederick the Great. A few days 
after Catherine’s betrothal in Petersburg, Frederick had 
married his sister Ulrica to the Crown Prince of Sweden. 
Ulrica’s marriage had had one advantage which Cath- 
erine’s had lacked; the Queen of Sweden had not been 
obliged to abandon the religion of her fathers and re- 
vert to a pagan church. Ulrica had remained a devout 
Lutheran all her life. 

Her son, Gustav the Third of Sweden, was a man of 
fashion, an exiled Parisian obliged to live in Stocldiolm. 
Gustav was a fop in his habits and a weathercock 
in his politics. The skeleton in his closet was that hi? 
son and heir was not his son. Gustav was an unhappy, 
complaining man, devoted to his mother yet at odds 
with her. He was finally assossinated when his son, 
Gustav the Fourth, was only sixteen. It was this son, 
said to be a bastard, whom Catherine the Great chose to 
be tlic husband of her granddaughter Alcxandrina. Her 
heart was set on the marriage. 

Gustav the Fourtli was seventeen when he came to the 
Russian court at the Empress’s invitation as a suitor 
for the hand of the Russian Princess. He was a serious 
young man who had reverted to the piety of liis grand- 
mother Ulrica. The young King was accompanied by 
his uncle, the Duke of Sudermania, an inexplicable man 
who concealed his hand so well during the ensuing drama 
that his part in the development of events remains for- 
ever hidden. He was, like his nephew, an ardent Prot- 
estant; but he was also a Freemason and a Ufarlmist, a 
believer in nil tlic mystical cults of the eighteenth cen- 
tury which the Empress disliked and her son embraced. 
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Sudermania could not have been as indifferent . to his 
nephew’s actions as his outward demeanor indicated. 
But it is doubtful whether he had any real responsibility 
for the fiasco of the Empress’s plans. Gustav’s course 
was so consistent with his character that no other ex- 
planation than native bent seems to be necessary. 

Catherine’s entertainment of her Swedish guests was 
regal past all precedent. The court flowered in a suc- 
cession of balls and festivities the like of which had not 
been seen since the first visit of Prince Henry to Russia. 
Gustav was impeccable as to form. The late King of 
Sweden, his putative father, had been the glass of fashion 
and the son, in spite of his ingrowing piety, bore the mark 
of Paris. The Grand Dukes, Alexander and Constan- 
tine, seemed uncouth by comparison with this solemn 
young man whose manners were so meticulously perfect. 
Gustav was an assiduous reader of the Bible, to which he 
was accustomed to turn for counsel whenever he found 
himself in any difficulty; If the Empress had had the 
advantage of modern psychology, she would have known 
her Swedish Prince at once for a repressed youth and 
an elusive bridegroom. But not having this advantage, 
she pressed onward to the goal on which she had set 
her heart and plunged headlong and unprepared into 
the greatest failure of her life. As she said, she was more 
than half in love with the young man herself. 

The marriage contract was all but signed. Only one 
point of difference remained to be settled, the future re- 
ligion of the Princess. Catherine had stipulated that 
the girl should be allowed to keep her faith, and should 
be permitted to have her Russian confessor and her Rus- 
sian chapel in the Swedish palace. The young King 
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demurred. On the surface, all went -well. Zubov and 
Markov, who drew up tlie contract for the Empress, pre- 
sented an amiable esterior and the Swedish Prince ap- 
peared non-committal. 

It is at tliis point that Zubov is said to have advised 
the Empress badly. He is supposed to have induced 
her to stand out for impossible terras and to be re- 
sponsible for the bad diplomacy she exhibited on this 
occasion. It is extremely unlikely that this was true. 
Zubov was as little responsible for the Empress’s atti- 
tude as Sudermania was accountable for the King’s. In 
the crisis which developed before tlie eyes of all the court, 
the actual contestants were the seventeen-year-old ICing 
and the sixty-seven-year-old Empress. It was a life and 
death contest. They had joined battle over an issue 
supremely precious to both of them and neither could 
endure to lose. 

The Empress was extremely romantic about the whole 
business. She commanded the young couple to kiss each 
other in her presence and made airy remarks about wish- 
ing to capture the handsome bridegroom for herself. 
In fancy she re-lived her own betrothal, hoping in Alex- 
andrina’s marriage to redeem all the undesirable features 
of her own. Her granddaughter should have not merely 
half a dozen chemises but every luxury that a bride could 
wish and above all she should be saved the ordeal of 
changing licr religion. No doubt Alcxandrina would 
just os soon have changed her creed as not, but Catherine 
could not picture this indifference. She had forgotten 
for the time being that she and her fiftccn-ycar-old 
granddaughter were not one. 

On tlic evening when the marriage contract was to ba 
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signed, the Empress shone like a sun on her throne. She 
had assembled for the occasion the whole grand world of 
Petersburg, Church and State surrounded her in full 
regalia. The bishops stood at attention, in their em- 
broidered robes covered with pearl and smaragd, while 
military messengers in bright velvet breeches flashed back 
and forth and Princesses in wide satin skirts curtsied be- 
fore the smiling Grandmother on her throne. Thou- 
sands of candles shone upon the scene. The hall had 
been prepared for the bedazzlement of Europe, for the 
Empress in her imagination faced not merely the eyes of 
her own courtiers but the eyes of all the courts of Europe. 
Whatever happened here was not intended to happen 
privately. 

Slowly there crept into the atmosphere of the room 
a suggestion of suspense. At moments conversation 
ceased and the company looked around expectantly. 
Put a glance at the imperturbable figure in the purple 
mantle and the smiling, confident eyes beneath the dia- 
mond crown was sufiicient to reassure the company and 
to restore the atmosphere of ease. The Princess Alex- 
andrina had appeared but Gustav of Sweden for some 
unaccountable reason still remained invisible. The Rus- 
sian court had been accustomed to mysterious delays 
under the Empress Elisabeth, but Catherine’s regime had 
taught them to expect more promptness and dispatch. 
But even the Empress Elisabeth expected a bridegroom 
to be prompt. The time dragged slowly along until 
at last the tall English clocks showed ten. Still the Em- 
press betrayed no anxiety as she faced the question now 
apparent in all eyes. 

At last Zubov appeared and whispered something in 
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her ear. With difficulty she rose, took his arm, and 
passed through the room to her own chamber. As the 
door closed beliind her, she fell to the floor unconscious. 
It is said that she had fainted but it is more probable that 
she succumbed to a slight stroke of paralysis. Zubov 
had bi ought the ultimatum of the King. Gustav would 
not sign the marriage contract as long as it contained the 
clause which permitted Alexandrina to retain the Russian 
religion. 

The Empress would not admit herself defeated. To 
be beaten by a seven tcen-ycar-old boy was unthinkable. 
She needed a little time to bring the youth around and to 
o\ercome a stubbornness which she had underestimated. 
She arranged a ball and commanded Alexandrina, who 
had cried until her eyes were red, to don her finery and 
go on as if nothing had happened. “Wliy do you 
weep?” she wrote on a scrap of paper. “What is put off 
is not lost. Wash your eyes with ice and jour cars too, 
and take Bestushev’s drops. Nothing is lost. It is I 
who was ill yesterday. You are vexed about the delay. 
That is all.” 

Alexandrina obeyed her grandmother. The King 
also attended the ball. But the two young things no 
longer met as formerly; the King was punctilious and the 
Princess was self-conscious, and e\en Giandmamma was 
not so gay and airy as slic had been. She insisted on 
keeping the recalcitrant young man two weeks longer 
and refused to consider the negotiations closed c^cn after 
he had departed for Stockholm with his uncle. Her 
hopes died hard and when they were dead she kept tlie 
corpse about, unable to inter it. 

To llie Empress, the shock of defeat was dreadful. 
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She was accustomed to success, and failure of any kind 
was unendurable. Almost apologetically she wrote to 
her son Paul: “The fact is the King pretended that 
Alexandrina had promised him to change her religion 
and take the sacrament in the Lutheran way, and that 
she had given him her hand on it. . . . She told me with 
the candor and naivete natural to her how he had told her 
that on the coronation day she would have to take the 
sacrament ivith him, and that she had replied, ‘Certainly, 
if I can, and if Grandmamma consents.’ And after that 
he spoke to her about it again, and she always referred 
him to me. I asked her if she had given her hand to the 
King by way of promise on this point. At that she cried 
with a sort of instinctive fright, ‘Never in my life.’ 

The Princess Alexandrina wilted like the proverbial 
jilted maiden of the village. After her grandmother’s 
death she was married by her father to a Prince of Aus- 
tria, where after a brief unhappy married life she died 
in childbirth. She was always morbid, spiritless, and 
complaining. The instinctive fright of which her 
grandmother spoke never left her. All of the Empress’s 
family were lacking in normal aggressiveness. Her lov- 
ers, her son, her grandchildren whom she brought up were 
all in some degree afflicted by the same instinctive fear 
which the Princess Alexandrina showed. Catherine the 
Great, like others of her kind, did not succeed in impart- 
ing greatness to her descendants. 

After the Swedish King’s departure, the Empress’s 
health grew worse. There were days when her poor 
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swollen legs would not support her at 2ill and she suffered 
tortures with them. The summer at Czarskoe Selo, 
where she was always at her best and happiest, did not 
help her. Wlien she walked to tlie little audience cham- 
ber where she received her ministers, she no longer leaned 
on Plato Zubov alone but required an attendant on the 
other side as well. She took the air in her wheeled chair 
along the blue-walled arcade as far as the agate pa\dlion 
and then back again, not an easy journey for a woman, 
who had she not been herself, would have been bed-ridden. 
In the month of August she saw a shooting star and said 
that it foretold her death. She had grown suddenly and 
darkly superstitious. 

Returning to Petersburg in the autumn, she put her- 
self in the hands of a notorious quack named Lambro- 
Cazzioni. Her doctors were more astonished than of- 
fended. The Empress who had searched Europe for 
scientific pliyaicians, who had brought men like Rogerson, 
Weikard, and Dimsdalc to Russia, and who had intro- 
duced vaccination by offering herself os a subject, had 
suddenly gone back to shamanism. Slic closed her 
doors on all the reputable doctors and admitted the ma- 
gician only. Lambro-Cazzioni was a lesser kind of Cag- 
Hoslro, the charlatan whom slic had satirized in her 
comedies and abused in her correspondence, a breeder of 
the kind of superstition which she and other enliglitencd 
spirits of her age had lived to exterminate. Patlictically 
siie submitted to all the drastic remedies that her healer 
recommended. A daily foot-bath of ice-cold sea-water 
was a part of his regime and he went himself daily to 
fetch t’ ~ for t!ic patient’s use. At first, the 
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Hermitage again and joined in the gaiety, laughing until 
her sides ached. 

On the morning of November the sixth, she rose as 
usual at six o’clock, drank her customary five cups of 
coffee, and set forth cheerfully on the routine of the day. 
She saw her lover and her secretaries, and gave her usual 
orders. Then she asked to be left alone for a moment 
and retired to her dressing-room. The attendants' in 
the antechamber waited more than the usual length of 
time for their summons, but it never came. When her 
private secretary finally entered the apartment, he found 
her lying unconscious before the door of her water closet. 
She had had a stroke of paralysis. They dragged the 
mattress from the bed and laid the dying woman upon it, 
for she was too heavy to be lifted. This gasping animal, 
which had once been the Empress, lay on her mattress and 
struggled with death while the hands of the clock went 
around three times. The following evening she died. 

After Peter the Great, the Romanovs had all been 
buried in the fortress of Saint Peter and Saint Paul. 
Catherine had deviated from this custom when she ordered 
the body of the late Czar, Peter the Third, to be laid in 
the Alexander Nevsky monastery at the opposite end of 
the city. Although it seems strangely out of keeping 
with her ambitious temperament, she herself did not wish 
to be buried beside Peter the Great. Four years before 
her death, she wrote these instructions concerning her 
burial place : “In case I should die in Czarskoe Selo, lay 
my body in the churchyard of Sofia. If in the city of 
Petersburg, in the cathedral or the burial church of the 
Nevsky Cloister. If in Pella, bring me along the water- 
ways to the Nevsky Cloister. If in Moscow, bring me to 
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swollen legs would not support her at all and she suffered 
tortures with them. The summer at Czarskoe Selo, 
where she was always at her best and happiest, did not 
help her. When she walked to the little audience cham- 
ber where she received her ministers, she no longer leaned 
on Plato Zubov alone but required an attendant on the 
other side as well. She took the air in her wheeled chair 
along tlie blue-walled arcade as far as the agate pavilion 
and then back again, not an easy journey for a woman, 
who had she not been herself, would have been bed-ridden. 
In the month of August she saw a shooting star and said 
that it foretold her death. She had grown suddenly and 
darkly superstitious. 

Returning to Petersburg in the autumn, she put her- 
self in the hands of a notorious quack named Lambro- 
Cazzioni. Her doctors were more astonished than of- 
fended. The Empress who had searched Europe for 
scientific physicians, who had brought men like Rogerson, 
Weikard, and Dimsdale to Russia, and who had intro- 
duced vaccination by offering herself os a subject, had 
suddenly gone back to shamanism. She closed her 
doors on all the reputable doctors and admitted the ma- 
gician only. Lambro-Cazzioni was a lesser kind of Cag- 
Hestro, the charlatan whom she had satirized in her 
comedies and abused in her correspondence, a breeder of 
the kind of superstition which she and other enlightened 
spirits of her ngc had lived to exterminate. Pathetically 
she submitted to all the drastic remedies that her healer 
recommended. A daily foot-bath of ice-cold sea-water 
was a part of his regime and he went himself daily to 
fetch the water for the patient’s use. At first, the 
Empress seemed to improve. She appeared at tlie little 
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Hermitage again and joined in the gaiety, laughing until 
her sides ached. 

On the morning of November the sixth, she rose as 
usual at six o’clock, drank her customary five cups of 
coffee, and set forth cheerfully on the routine of the day. 
She saw her lover and her secretaries, and gave her usual 
orders. Then she asked to be left alone for a moment 
and retired to her dressing-room. The attendants in 
the antechamber waited more than the usual length of 
time for their summons, but it never came. When her 
private secretary finally entered the apartment, he found 
her lying unconscious before the door of her water closet. 
She had had a stroke of paralysis. They dragged the 
mattress from the bed and laid the dying woman upon it, 
for she was too heavy to be lifted. This gasping animal, 
which had once been the Empress, lay on her mattress and 
struggled with death while the hands of the clock went 
around three times. The following evening she died. 

After Peter the Great, the Romanovs had all been 
buried in the fortress of Saint Peter and Saint Paul. 
Catherine had deviated from this custom when she ordered 
the body of the late Czar, Peter the Third, to be laid in 
the Alexander Nevsky monastery at the opposiLe end of 
the city. Although it seems strangely out of keeping 
with her ambitious temperament, she herself did not wish 
to be buried beside Peter the Great. ^ Four years before 
her death, she wrote these instructions concerning her 
burial place: ‘Tn case I should die in Czaiskoe Selo, lay 
my body in the churchyard of Sofia. If in the city o 
Petersburg, in the cathedral or the burial church of the 
Nevsky Cloister. If in Pella, bring me along the water- 
ways to the Nevsky Cloister. If in Moscow, brmg me to 
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the Donskoy Cloister or to the to^vn churchyard near by. 
If in Peterhof, to the Sergei Cloister. If in some other 
place, to a cliurchyard near by. 

“The coffin shall be home by horse guards only and 
no one else. My body shall be clothed in a white dress, 
with a golden crown on the head on which my name shall 
be TsTitten. Mourning shall be worn for six months but 
not longer ; a little is best. After the first six weeks, the 
people’s amusements shall be opened. After the burial, 
betrothals, weddings, and music shall be allowed. . 

“My library with all my manuscripts and all my pa- 
pers, I bequeath to my dear grandson, Alexander Pav- 
lovich; likewise my jewels; and I bless him from my heart 
and from my soul. A copy of this shall be put away in a 
safe place to insure its fulfilment, so that sooner or later 
shame and disgrace shall overtake those who do not carry 
out my -will. 

“It is my intention to place Constantine on the throne 
of the Greek Oriental Empire. For the welfare of tiae 
Kussian and Greek Empires, I recommend that the 
Princes of Wiirtteraberg be removed from the counsels of 
these empires which should have as little to do with them 
as possible; also that the two half-Germans shall be re- 
moved.” 

The Empress was buried in the Cathedral of Saint 
Peter and Saint Paul beneath a wliitc marble slab like 
that which covers all the Czars of Russia who followed 
Peter the Great, Reside Iior lies the body of Peter the 
Third, brought there by her son a short time after her 
burial. 

She had prepared an inscription for her gravestone 
and tliis is what she wished to have it say: 
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Here lies 

Catherine the Second 
born in Stettin on April 21 / May 2, 1729. 

In the year 174!4! she went to Russia to marry Peter III. 
At the age of fourteen, she made the threefold resolution, toi 
please her consort, Elisabeth, and the Nation. 

She neglected nothing in order to succeed in this. 

Eighteen years of boredom and solitude caused her to read 
many books. 

When she ascended the throne of Russia, she wished to do 
good and tried to bring happiness, freedom and prosperity to 
her subjects. 

She forgave easily and hated no one. 

She was good-natured, easy-going; was of a cheerful tem- 
perament, republican sentiments, and a kind heart. 

She had friends. 

Work came easy to her; she loved sociability and the arts. 

The instructions of the Empress were not followed; 
her wishes, not obeyed. The cold white slab which covers 
her conveys no word of her last message to posterity* 
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